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EDITORIAL 


The Problems relating to health and hygiene in human society are not of 
recent origin but their antiquity is seen to be deep-rooted. In human social 
system beliefs and practices relating to health and allied matters constitute a 
major phase in culture, and all these have been intermingled to form what is 
known as health culture. Maintenance of health of the people in general ts 
regarded as the sacred duty of the nation concerned. There is no denying of the 
fact that if the people are in a state of facing constant health hazards, the nation 
concemed would be the worst sufferer and it will remain far from development. 
Thus all sorts of nations throughout the world and the human communities 
irrespective of time and space have been pledged to keep the people 
concerned in the healthful and hygienic circumstances. It is because of this fact 
we find that various societies in the world have taken up different measures not 
only to treat the diseases and other abnormalities causing injurious effect 
to the people’s health but also to seek causation of such unfortunate situation 
and thereby to suggest methodological procedures for framing requisite 
precautions so that the ill-fated conditions may not occur. 


Biological growth and development of the people are inevitable for the 
country concerned to move on and hence it is needed for a country to enquire 
into the conditions of health of the people through the study and analysis of its 
different dimensions. According to the international definition, health means a 
specific situation of physical, mental and social well-being, and it never concen- 
trates only to the conditions of the absence of disease and infirmity. Therefore, 
. the concept of health is not restricted to the biological conditions of the body 
rather it is extended to the cultural domain. These two spheres — biological and 
cultural — are to be found in a state of continuum and these work in an 
integrated pattern. Therefore, while making an attempt to cure or resist the 
diseases it is essential to rectify the biological defects in the background of the 
close-set cultural patterns. Thus a specific healthful condition in a community 
would prevail only when these two ends meet. It is, therefore, needless to say 
that any measure adopted for health care would be meaningful if it is set in tune 
with the cultural traditions of the people concerned. 


Being specifically characterized by bio-cultural background anthropology ` 
finds it easy to look into the human health in a befitting adjustment pattern with 
the above-noted definition of health. When medical science and anthropology 
walk hand in hand with a categorical promise to work in an united realisation 
based on biological and cultural aspects of health conditions, growth, develop- 


ment as well as malformations, disease patterns and various remedial 
measures, a new and novel angle of vision is highlighted which is characteristi- 
cally designated as Medical Anthropology. It is devoted to the exposition of a 
particular horizon where medical phenomena are evaluated in the background 
of their influence caused by social and cultural thought processes, and side by 
side with this various facets of social and cultural features are ascertained 
keeping in mind their interactions with medical cognition. Thus a reciprocal 
understanding and a close-set integration between these two spheres of 
investigational accomplishment are urgently required to make the endeavour a 
grand success in its proper perspectives. 


Dee 


( R. M. Sarkar ) 
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BLOCK VERTEBRA, HEMISACRALIZATION AND SACRAL 
AGENESIS OBSERVED IN AN ADULT MALE SKELETON — 
A CASE REPORT 


MEHMET CIMEN 
Mamaman 


The complete or partial union of two or more vertebrae is called block vertebra and the 
conversion of the 5* lumbar vertebra into a sacral vertebra character sacralization. The block 
vertebrae are mostly observed in the cervical and lumbar region and less in the thoracal region. 


in this case, fusion between T,-T,, T-T, and T,,-T, , belonging to an adult male skeleton, 
hemisacralization of L, and a sacrum having four vertebrae observed rarely have been 
determined and presented. 


Introduction 


The complete or partial union of two or more vertebrae is called block 
vertebra. These may be congenital or acquired. Those which are congenital are 
among the primary malformations of the chorda dorsalis and occur in the third 
week after pregnancy. The incidence is 0.5% (Cireli et al., 1989; Resnick, 1992: 
Traveras and Ferruci, 1992). 


The block vertebrae are mostly observed in the cervical and lumbar 
regions and less in the thoracal region. (Cireli et a/., 1989; Resnick, 1992). 


The block vertebrae do not have any specific clinical signs. In patients 
complaining of neck and waist pains, they are determined following x-ray. 
examination. As a result of general fusion, the spinal cord's harmony with the 
vertebral canal, flexion and extension may also be endangered. (Mc Rae and 

Barnum, 1953; Bharucha and Dastur, 1964; Cireli et al., 1989). 


The union of the 5"lumbar vertebra with the sacrum is called sacralization 
and the ist sacral vertebral conversion into a lumbar character is called 
lumbarization. In sacralization, the transverse processes of the 5" lumbar 
vertebra develop excessively and unite with the sacrum anatomically; they 
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generally display no symptoms and may be seen in the graphies by chance. 
Their clinical sign is waist pain. Most of the variations in the sacrum are 
congenital and the underlying cause of these anomalies have been attributed to 
different development of the ossification points in the embryonal phase. The 
variations taking place during the period of the development of ossification 
points are observed in the dimensions and number of the sacrum and open 
state of the posterior of the sacral canal due to development defect (Meschan, 
1975; Cireli et al., 1987). 


It has been attempted to present in this case a rarely encountered 
skeleton with multiple block in the thoracic vertebrae, hemisacralization of the 
L and sacrum having 4 vertebrae. 


Case 


In this case, vertebral column and sacrum belonging to an adult male 
skeleton given to the Bone Laboratory of the Dept. of Anatomy, Faculty of 
Medicine, Cumhuriyet University have been examined. All of the cervical 
vertebrae were normal (Fig. 1). Of the thoracal vertebrae, only T, and T,, were 
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Fig. 1 — Columna vertebralis belonging to an adult male skeleton. C: cervical vertebrae, 
T: thoracic vertebrae, L: lumbar vertebrae, arrow head: hemisacralization. 
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Fig. 2c Fig. 2d 


Figs. 2a, b, c, d— Fusion between T,and T, vertebrae a. anterior view b. posterior view 
c. right lateral view d. left lateral view. 
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Fig. 3c Fig. 3d 


Figs. 3 a, b, c, d — Fusion of a total of 6 vertebrae, ranging from T, to T, a. anterior view 
b. posterior view c. right lateral view d. left lateral view. 





Fig. 4a 





Fig. 4d 


Fig. 4c 


Figs. 4a, b, c, d — Fusion between T,, and T,, a. anterior view b. posterior view c.right lateral 
view d. left lateral view. 
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normal but blocks were observed in T,, T,, and T,,,,. When the fusions 
between the vertebrae were examined, complete block in the anterior and right 
lateral parts of the corpuses and bilateral complete fusion between the posterior 
and zygapophysial joints were observed. As for the intervertebral foramina, 
they were observed to be normal (Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4,). Of the lumbar vertebrae, L. 
was hemisacralized; the others (L, ,) were normal (Figs. 1,5). The development 
of the sacrum was not normal, there was vertebral agenesis. The sacrum had 
four vertebrae and three pairs of sacral foraminae in between on the left and 
right sides. In addition, hemisacralization was observed between the 5" lumbar 
vertebra and the sacrum. In other words, the right transverse of the 5" lumbar 
vertebra had complete anterior, lateral and posterior fusion with the lateral point 
of the sacrum. The anterior-left inferior edge of the corpus of the 5" lumbar 
vertebra had complete fusion with the anterior-left edge of the basis ossis sacrii. 
As for the posterior side, the inferior articular processes of the 5" lumbar 
vertebra had complete bilateral fusion with the superior articular processes of 
the sacrum (Figs. 1,5). 





Figs. 5a, b — Hemisacralization located between the lumbar 5" vertebra (double arrow head) 
and the sacrum with 4 vertebrae (asterisk). a. anterior view b. posterior view. 
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Block vertebrae in the cervical region are called Klippel-Feil syndrome. 
Since klippel and Feil who demostrated this syndrome for the first time in 1912 
in four postmorten cervical vertebrae it has been observed that most of the 
cases and investigations reported about block vertebrae belong to the cervical 
region (Alici, 1995). Mc Rae and Barnum (1953) in their investigation on the 
subject, reported 70% fusion between C,, in patients with atlanto-occipital 
fusion. Likewise, Kameyama et al. (1993) determined in a 54-year old male 
patient fusion between C, , accompanying occipitalization of the atlas, 
craniovertebral joint anomaly, syrongomyly, cervical canal stenosis and 
cervical spondilosis. Again Cimen (2000) reported a fusion between Ca 
accompanying the occipitalisation of the atlas in a young female skeleton. Graff 
(1982), demostrated block between C, , in out of 8 congenital block vertebrae 
cases where as it was between C, in the remaining 1 case. Yin et al. (1989) 
determined fusion between C, , and C, , and also reported shorter necks, low 
hair lines and malformation in the internal organs and other bones in the 
patients. Schlitt et al. (1989) demostrated block vertebra betwen C, together 
with an additional anomaly of cervical vertebra in a 42-year old female. Basekim 
et al. (1993) determined C, , block vertebra in two students and C,, in one 
student among 392 male military lycée students aged 18 years. Altay (1995) 
determined C, , block vertebra in a female 54 years old and C, block vertebra 
in another female aged 57. Wolf and Klein (1997) reported bone fusion in a 
female aged 47, ranging from C, to C, and between C, User and Christensen 
(2000) reported a case of female skeleton with T, , T, , and block L, which is a 
developmental anomaly, lumbarization and a sacrum having 6 vertebrae. 


The total number of vertebrae of the sacrum may become six with the 
union of the 19 coccygeal vertebra (30% in African American and 50% in 
whites) or, with less frequency, with the sacralization of the 5" lumbar vertebra 
(11% in African American and 8.5 in whites). Sometimes the 5" lumbar vertebra, 
as a result of the union of the 1“ coccygeal vertebra with the sacrum, a sacrum 
with seven vertebrae may be seen (1.5% in African American and 4% in 
whites). On the other hand, the incidence of a sacrum with four vertebrae is 
much lower (0.7%) This situation may be seen as the lumbarization of the 1% 
sacral vertebra or sometimes appear as the agenesis of one or more sacral 
vertebrae (Gardner et al., 1960; Cireli et al., 1989). 


When the other investigations on the block vertebrae mentioned above 
are examined, most often a fusion is observed taking place between two 
vertebrae. On the other hand, those relating to multiple block vertebrae are less 
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in number and generally belong to the cervical region where most blocks are 
encountered. These take place between 4 cervical vertebrae as also reported 
in our previously reported case (Gimen, 2000). The rarely observed thoracic 
region fusion in between two vertebrae has been reported by User and 
Christensen (2000). Our presentation of a fusion ranging from T, to T, a total of 
6-vertebra fusion, is rare both in the number of vertebrae and tts localization in 
the thoracic region. When the sacrum with 4 vertebrae also encountered rarely 
is added to this, we are of the opinion that this case will be a positive contribution 
to other publications on this subject. 
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A LONG RUN DECLINE IN FINAL ADULT FEMALE HEIGHT 
IN INDIA ? 


LANCE BRENNAN, JOHN McDONALD & RALPH SHLOMOWITZ 
AA Ai 


This paper draws on two large bodies of quantitative data to investigate the Jong run 
change in mean height of Indian women, aged 20-40, by caste and region of origin, dunng the 19” 
and 20° centuries. 


During the past 15 years, our research group has investigated long run 
changes in final adult height in India using large bodies of individual-level data. 
We have computerised information on the sex, age, region of origin, and caste/ 
religion/Aribe of well over 200,000 Indians who were measured from the early 
19" century to the present. For a sub-set of these individuals, we also have 
information on chest size and weight. Our focus has been on final adult height 
of Indian males. Long run change has been adduced from our sample of the 
heights of indentured labourers who were measured on departure for the sugar 
cane plantations of Mauritius, Fiji, Natal and the Caribbean between 1842 and 
1916, and data from the All India Anthropometric Survey which was conducted 
in the 1960s. These two bodies of data are discussed in our two earlier papers 
in this journal (see Brennan ef al. 1995 and 1997a). More recently, we have 
used data on weight and height collected by Risley in the 1880s with similar 
data collected in the All India Anthropometric Survey of the1960s (see Brennan 
et al. 2003). 


In our use of these sources, we have been mindful of the need to 
investigate various biases in their collection. It is well-recognised, for example, 
that Risley excluded individuals who did not fit his preconceived categories and 
so the standard deviations of his distributions are biased downward (see 
Brennan et al. 2003). And in our use of the measurements of indentured 
labourers, we are mindful of the concern that minimum height restrictions might 
have been used. On the basis of extant instructions to recruiters, which made 
no mention of such restrictions, and investigations of the distributions of height, 
which show no left-hand-side truncation, we have argued that minimum height 


eee 
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restrictions were not used (see Brennan et al. 1994a, 1994b, and 1997b). But 
we do suggest that there may have been a sample selection bias : indentured 
workers, particularly those from the higher castes, may not have been a 
random sample from their caste group, as individuals in the most marginal of 
circumstances would have been more receptive to the inducements of the 
recruiters. To the extent that this was so, the mean height of indentured workers 
would have been lower than the mean height of the wider population. 


We have two main findings. First although short run cycles in adult male 
height have been identified in the 19th and 20th centuries, there has been no 
long run secular increase (see Brennan et al. 1994a, 1994b, 1997b, 2000/1). 
Our second main finding is of greater inequality in bodily measurements of the 
Indian popolation: the gap between the mean body mass index of High Caste 
and what are now called the Scheduled Castes widened between those 
measured in the 1880s and the 1960s (see Brennan ef a/. 2003). 


The availability of individual-level data from India's National Family Health 
Survey of 1998-9 (IIPS 2000), in which the height of both young children 
and evermarried women, aged 15-49, were measured, makes it possible to 
evaluate long run change in final adult height of Indian women by comparing the 
mean helght of Indian women who went overseas as indentured workers 
between 1859 and 1916 with those measured in this recent Survey. The Survey 
included information on the age, caste/religion/tribe, and many other 
demographic and socio-economic characteristics of these women and the 
households in which they lived. The Survey also included information on the 
birth histories of these women. We have linked information on their birth 
histories and the final adult height attained to investigate the extent to which the 
physical growth path of women who had one or more teenage births was 
impaired : see Brennan et al. forthcoming. 


As our evaluation is of changes in final adult height, which was attained at 
about age 20 in both samples, we exclude from consideration adolescent 
female who were still growing. And as adult height declines after age 40 due to 
the shrinkage of the vertebral column, our analysis is restricted to women aged 
20-40. Indentured workers were mostly recruited in specific districts in what are 
now the states of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, and 
we have used the National Sample Survey to combine these districts into 
regions : the Coastal Region of Andhra Pradesh, the Coastal Northern Region 
of Tamil Nadu, the Central and Northem Regions of Bihar, and the Central and 
Eastern Regions of Uttar Pradesh. Based on the classifications in the Census 
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of India, 1901, the hundreds of castes that officials transcribed in shipping lists 
to help Identify indentured workers were grouped into four categories : High 
Caste, Intermediate, Backward, and Scheduled Caste. In Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar, for example, the most numerous representatives of these categories 
included Brahmin, Rajput, and Thakur in "High Caste"; Ahir/Goala/Yadav and 
Kurmi in "Intermediate"; Kewat in "Backward"; and Chamar in “Scheduled Caste”. 
In Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu, the most numerous representatives of these 
categories include Balija in Intermediate", Vannia in "Backward"; and Paria in 
"Scheduled Caste’. (Our procedures for classifying castes and the specific castes 
included in each category can be obtained from the authors on request.) 


Table 1 presents our results (for cell sizes of at least 50 obsevations). 
Whereas in the southern regions there has been little change, in the northern 
regions there has been a substantial, and reasonably consistent, decline in the 
helght of women. 


TABLE 1 — THE HEIGHT OF INDIAN WOMEN, AGED 20-40 (in cm) 








State and Gaste Category Indentured NFHS Difference in 
Region Workers means 
N Mean N Mean 
A.P. Coastal Intermediate 260 151.82 510 151.72 — 0.10 
Scheduled Caste 231 151.17 280 150.24 — 0.93 * 
T.N. Coastal Intermediate 440 152.29 267 152.15 -0 14 
Northem Backward 853 151.93 501 151.67 — 0.26 
Scheduled Caste 466 151.08 389 151.05 — 0.01 
Bihar Central High Caste 197 152.04 206 150.80 -1.24™ 
Intermediate 424 150.08 342 148.95 -1.13 
Backward 143 150.20 304 148.44 ~1.76*** 
Scheduled Caste 487 148.96 122 148.22 —0.74 
Bihar Northem High Caste 78 151.46 342 151.63 0.17 
Intermediate 154 150.34 526 149.68 -0.868 
Backward 88 149.51 542 149.13 —0.38 
Scheduled Caste 63 150.11 345 149.45 — 0.88 
UP Central High Caste 201 151 03 180 150.94 —0.09 
Intermediate 396 150.46 191 149.57 — 0.89 ** 
Backward 151 150.82 60 148.60 -2.22 ™* 
Scheduled Caste 141 151.65 178 148.30 -3.35 
UP Eastern High Caste 1,971 150.99 379 150.46 -0.53 
Intermediate 1,862 150.53 411 149.57 -096*"* 
Backward 1,514 150.06 233 149.30 -078* 
Scheduled 1,868 150.38 338 149.05 -1.33*" 





* Signtficant at the 10 per cent level 
** Significant at the 5 per cant level 
ma Significant at the 1 per cent level 
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It is important to evaluate the possible biases in our sources that could 
either cast doubt on our fidings or add to their robustness. The National Family 
Health Survey of 1998-9 was carefully conducted and the sample would seem 
to be representative of the Indian population. But the indentured labour sample 
needs to be evaluated much more closely. We first, considered the distribution 
of height of adult women, and showed that they were approximately normal and 
were free from left-hand-side truncation which would have been evidence of 
recruiters using a minimum height restriction. We then scoured various archival 
holdings for extant instructions to recruiters; these invariably related to males 
and failed to mention a height restriction (Brennan et al. 1994a, 1994b, 1997b). 
As recruiters had to maintain a ratio of at least 30 females for every 100 males 
recruited and they usually had difficulty in achieving their female quota, they 
paid much less attention to screening women than men (Shlomowitz 1987 : 54). 
Moreover, some of the women were wives of recruited men and the robustness 
of the men was the main concern of recruiters. 


On the basis of these agruments, we can be reasonably sure that 
recruiting authorities did not use height as an indicator in screening women for 
service as indentured labourers. That height was not used as a screening 
device does not, however, preclude other sample selection biases in our 
sample. Most importantly, we can assume that indentured workers were generally 
recruited from the more disadvantaged members of specific caste groups. This 
argument particularly relates to indentured workers recruited from the higher 
caste groups. To the extent that this bias is quantitatively important, it implies 
that the mean heights of indentured workers are only lower bounds of the mean 
heights of the wider population. This bias strengthens the conclusion that there 
was no secular increase in height in the southem regions, while it suggests that 
the long run decline in the northem regions may actually have been larger than 
shown in Table 1. 
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REPRODUCTIVE AND CHILD HEALTH CARE STATUS OF 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS OF INDIA : AN INVESTIGATION 
INTO NATIONAL FAMILY HEALTH SURVEY-II 


JYOTIRMAYEE KANUNGO & DIBYA LOCHAN MOHANTA 
SSS 


Good health ıs the Indicator of human development, should be available, accessible, 
affordable, acceptable and appropriate to the needs of the people. Therefore, primary health care 
always has been given pnority in population policy particularly in health care. This paper has 
given emphasis on the analysis of reproductive health care status of the different soclal groups In 
India based on the findings of NFHS-2. The main objective of the paper is to examine the 
utilization of health care services by the mothers and their children along with availability of the 
facilities like; existence of health Institution, communication and the service providers. The 
analysis presented in spectfic tables clearly highlighted the poor reproductive and child health 
care status of women and children in India in general showing difference among the different 
soclal groups. The mothers and the children belonging to lower rank in the soclety have shown 
less utilization of health care and they also differ accordingly in awareness of the good health and 
health care facilities. 


Health status is another valid indicator of human development. Good 
health, by itself improves the quality of life. It is also basic necessity to ensure 
participation in economic activities. Health status therefore has multi-dimen- 
slonal impact, both for the individual and for the community as a whole. Health 
is an essential input for the development of human resources and the quality of 
life and in tum social and economic development of the nation. A positive health 
Status is defined as ‘a state of complete physical, mental and social well-being 
and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity’ (WHO, 1946). Health is 
regarded a priority for sustained development intervention both at the 
individual, community and national levels improved health is a part of total 
socio-economic development and is regarded as an index of social 
development. Provision of basic health care services to community is the 
primary objective of the government as well as non-governmental organization 
in the context of national development. Health services, safe drinking water, 
Sanitation, nutrition etc., have therefore, been brought together in the form of an 
Integral package to Improve the social, economic and health conditions of the 
people. Therefore, the primary goal of any health care delivery system is to 
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organize the health services in such a manner as to optimally utilize the 
available resource, knowledge and technology, with a view to preventing and 
alleviating diseases, disabilities and sufferings of the people. 


Primary health care is defined as "essential health care and universally 
accessible to all citizens and acceptable to them through theır full participation 
and at a cost that the community and country can afford" (WHO, 1978). 
It addresses the main health problems in the community through preventive, 
curative, promotive and rehabilitative medical and health services. Thus, the 
delivery of primary health care ıs the foundation of health care system and 
forms an integral part of the National Health System. India is one of the very 
few countries that had, from the very beginning, planned health services as an 
integral part of general socio-economic development. Efficient and effective 
delivery of primary health care is considered to be the core activity of any health 
care system. The primary health care strategy as outlined in the Alma Ata 
declaration of 1978 envisaged a revolutionary strategy which recognized that 
health for the majority of the people could not be achieved through the 
conventional hospital star-based health system on the assumption that benefits 
would eventually ‘trickle down' to reach the poor. The Alma strategy of primary 
health care upholds that health care would not only be available but it should be 
accessible, affordable, acceptable and appropriate to the needs of the people. 


The present paper portrays a macro level perspective into the health care 
and health status among the socially disadvantaged groups and other groups of 
India by considering some selected indicators of health care facilities and 
health status viz; availability of different health facilities and services, distance 
from nearest health facility, infant and child mortality, childhood vaccination 
such as BCG, DPT, Polio, Measles, supplementation of Vitamin A etc., sources 
of childhood vaccination, Childhood morbidities like acute respiratory 
infection, fever and diarrhoea, knowledge on primary treatment of childhood 
morbidities among the mothers, nutritional status of children, prevalence of 
anaemia among children, nutritional status of women, prevalence of 
anaemia among the women, per cent of expectant mother received antenatal 
check ups, vaccination to the expectant mothers such as tetanus toxoid 
vaccination and iron & folic acid tablets or syrups, place of delivery of 
the last child, assistance received during delivery, post partum check 
ups, symptoms of reproductive health problems, home visit made by a health or 
family planning worker, the quality of care perceived on the service delivery 
points by the eligible women etc. the major objectives of the present 
paper are; 
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O To examine the variation in infant and childhood health status across 
the social groups of India, 

O To capture the variation in maternal health status across the social 
groups of India; and 

O To examine the pattem of utilization of health care services among 
different: social groups and their satisfaction out of these health 
delivery points provided by the government. 


Sources of Data: 


The study is based on secondary data. The data for this paper has been 
taken from the National Family Health Survey II (NFHS - II) 1998-99 and the 
National Sample Survey, 44th round. 


Analysis and Findings 


TABLE 1 — AVAILABILITY OF FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Per cent of rural residents living ın villages that have selected health facilites and services, 


india, 1998-99 
Health facilities ` Percentage 
————— << <a iii |. 
Prmary Health Centre i 12.9 
Sub-centre í 32.3 
Hospital* 9.6 
Dispensary/clinic 28.3 
Anganwadi 63.8 
Service providers 
Private doctor 3 41.9 
Visting doctor 314 
Village Health Guide 33 
Traditional birth attendant ~ 58.8 
Mobile health unit 121 


“includes community health centre, rural hospital, government hospital and private hospital 


If we look at the table 1, itis found that almost 13 per cent rural residents 
of India have direct access to the Primary Health Centre, 32, per cent residents 
have the direct access to the sub-centre and only 10 per cent of the residents 
have the access to the hospitals including CHC, rural hospital, government 
hospital and private hospital. Similarly, 42 per cent of rural residents live in 
villages that have a private doctor and 59 percent live in villages with a 
traditional birth attendant. Highest percentage i.e. 63.8 gets the health care 
assistance by the Anganwadies. 
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TABLE 2 — DISTANCE FROM NEAREST HEALTH FACILITY 


Per cent distribution of ever-marned rural women age 15-49 by distance from the nearest health 
facilities, Indla, 1998-99 








Distance Elther PHC or Hospital Any health 
centre facility 

Within village 36.5 9.7 47.4 

<5 km 40.8 25 38.9 
5-9 km 15.3 25.1 9.7 
10+km 7 40 3.9 
Do not know/missing 03 0.2 0.2 
Medlan distance 1 6.7 0 





Table 2, gives us the brief idea on percent distribution of ever-married 
women age 15-49 by distance from the nearest health facility. Thirteen per cent 
of rural women live in a village with a Primary Health Centre, 37 per cent live in 
a village with either PHC or a sub-centre. Ten per cent of the rural women age 
15-49, who lives in a village, have hospital facility. Nearly half of women (47 
per cent) live in a village that has some kind of health facility. Median distances 
from particular health facilities are 4.9 km for a hospital, and 2.4 km for a 
dispensary or a clinic. Fourteen per cent of rural women need to travel at least 
five kilometers to reach the nearest health facility. 


TABLE 3 — INFANT AND CHILD MORTALITY (PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS) 


Neonatal, post neonatal, Infant, child and under five mortality rate for the 10 years perlod 
preceding the survey among different social groups 


Background Neonatal Postneonatal Infant Child Under-five 

charactenstics mortality mortallty* mortality mortality mortality (,q,) 
(NN) (PNN) (a) la) 

sc 53.2 29.8 83 395 119.3 

ST 53.3 30.9 84 2 46.3 1266 

OBC 50.8 25.2 76 29.3 103.1 

Other 40.7 21.1 618 22.2 82.6 


Observing the Table it is found that children of women belonging to 
scheduled castes and scheduled tribes have higher rates of infant and child 
mortality than children of women belonging to other backward classes or ‘other 
women have by far the lowest rates of infant and child mortality. At all stages of 
infant mortality the same pattern of mortality is observed. Among all social 
groups the neonatal mortality rate is more than the postneonatal deaths. 
Highest child mortality is found among the scheduled tribes. More children die 
during infancy in comparison to death after infancy or childhood. 
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TABLE 4 — PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDHOOD VACCINATION SUCH AS BCG, 
DPT, POLIO, MEASLES, SUPPLEMENTATION OF VITAMIN A ETC. AMONG DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL GROUPS OF INDIA, 1998-99. 


nn 0 0 e 
Background BCG PolioQ DPT1 DPT2 DPT3Polio 1 Pollo 2 Pollo 3 Measles All" None 


characteristics : 
ee ss 
sc 69.6 11.7 68.4 62.9 52.7 82.6 77.8 61.3 47.6 40.2 15.1 
ST 60 45 57 48.6 37.5 73.9 66.9 49 343 26.4 24.2 
OBC 71.6 18.7 72.4 66 56.7 86.6 81.3 65.6 50.7 43 116 
Other 76.1 11.6 764 69.9 60.4 846 79.4 65.6 57.1 46.8 13.3 








“BCG, measles and three doses each of DPT and polio vaccines (excluding Polio 0) 


Table 4 throws light on the per cent distribution of childhood vaccination 
such as BCG, DPT, Polio, Measles, supplementation of vitamin A among 
different social groups of India. It is evident that scheduled tribe children (26 per 
cent) are less likely to be fully vaccinated than are scheduled caste (40 per 
cent), other backward class (43 per cent), of ‘other’ (47 per cent) children. 
Similarly, 24 per cent of the scheduled tribe children are not vaccinated at all as 
compared to schedule caste (15 per cent), other backward class (12 per cent) 
and ‘other’ (13 per cent) children. 


TABLE 5 — PREVALENCE OF CHILDHOOD MORBIDITIES LIKE ACUTE RESPIRATORY 
INFECTION, FEVER AND DIARRHOEA AMONG DIFFERENT GROUPS OF INDIA, 1998-99. 








Background Cough Fever Any Diarrhoea Percentage with ARI 
charactens- accompanied by dlarrhosa with taken to a health 
tics fast breathing blood facility or provider 
(ARI) 

sc 19.6 294 19.8 29 603 

ST 224 31.4 21.1 3.7 50.4 

OBC 19.1 28.1 18.3 2.6 679 

Other 18.7 30.4 19.1 2.1 67.2 

All 19.3 29.5 19.2 2.6 64.0 





Percentage of children under 3 years who were ill with a cough accompa- 
nied by fast breathing (symptoms of acute respiratory infection — ARI), fever, of 
diarrhoea during the two weeks preceding the survey and per centage with ARI 
who were taken to a health facility or provider by selected background 
characteristics, India, 1998-99. 


Table 5 shows the prevalence of childhood morbidities like acute respira- 
tory Infection, fever and diarrhoea among different social groups of India. Acute 
respiratory infection, primarily pneumonia, İs a major cause of illness among 
infants and children and the leading cause of childhood mortality throughout the 
world (Murray and Lopez, 1996) early diagnosis and treatment with antibiotics 
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can prevent a large proportion of ARI/Pneumonia deaths. It is found that 19 
per cent of children under age three in India suffered from acute respiratory 
infection (cough accompanied by short, rapid breathing) at some time during 
the two-week period before the survey. The prevalence of ARI also found 
higher among scheduled tribe children than among other children. The per 
centage is relatively high for children whose mothers do not belong to a 
scheduled caste or scheduled tribe in case of children suffering trom ARI 
systems in the two weeks before the survey who were taken to a health facılity 
or provider. 


As shown in Table 5, fever is the most common health problem in 
comparison to occurrence of other diseases, 30 per cent of children suffering 
from fever during the two weeks before the survey. In general, the prevalence 
of fever does not vary widely among different social groups. 


Diarrhoea is the second most important killer of children under age five 
worldwide, following acute respiratory infection. Deaths from acute diarrhoea 
most often caused by dehydration due to loss of water and electrolytes. Nearly 
all dehydration related deaths could be prevented by prompt administration of 
rehydration solutions. From the Table it is evident that 19 per cent of children 
under age three suffered from diarrhoea in the two week period before the 
survey. It has been found that 21 per cent of children belong to scheduled tribe 
group were suffered from diarrhoea as compared to 20 per cent, 18 per cent 
and 19 per cent among the children of scheduled caste, other backward class 
and other respectively. The tribal children suffer more from any type of health 
problems in comparison to other children showing little variation among them. 


TABLE 6 — PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF KNOWLEDGE ON PRIMARY TREATMENT OF 
DIARRHOEA AMONG THE MOTHERS OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99. 





Back ground ORS Gruel Sugar Increa- ORT Pill or Inject- IWdripp Herbal Other No 





Character- salt water sed not syrup in /bottle treat- 
istics fluids given ment 
Scheduled 

Caste 25.3 15.8 19 234 525 52 17.4 41 2.5 04 27.6 
Scheduled 

Tribe 319 132 3.5 18.6 506 441 9.6 2.8 4.7 0.3 36.3 
OBC 25.2 14.2 28 219 55 525 164 3.8 4.3 06 28.2 
Other 27.6 15.7 4.2 22.6 50.4 557 13.5 3.6 3.6 0.7 23.8 
All 26.8 14.9 3.2 22.2 523 52.7 14.8 3.6 3.8 05 274 





Table 6 shows the per centage of children under age three with diarrhoea 
during the two weeks preceding the survey who received various types of oral 
rehydration therapy (ORT), and the percentage who received other types of 
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treatment, by different social groups. It is evident from the table that 27 per cent 
of children with diarrhoea did not receive any treatment at all. This per centage 
is particularly low for scheduled tribe children i.e. 36 per cent. Nearly equal per 
cent of the children aged 1-35 months who suffered from diarrhoea during the 
two weeks preceding the survey were treated with a solution made from ORS 
packets. Here are demarcating result found that the scheduled tribe children 
were more likely than any other caste/tribe group to receive ORS during their 
diarrhoea. More than half (52 per cent) of children did not receive any of the 
various types of oral rehydration therapy when sick with diarrhoea. Only 22 per 
cent received increased fluids when sick with diarrhoea and only 15 per cent 
received gruel. Here also it has been found that relatively more per cent of 
scheduled tribe children were treated with ORT than other two social groups, 
such as, other backward class and scheduled caste. 


The use of antibiotics and other anti-diarrhoeal drugs is not generally 
recommended for the treatment of childhood diarrhoea. Yet 53 per cent of the 
Children who had diarrhoea in the two weeks before NFHS-2 were treated with 
pills, or syrup, and 15 per cent received an injection. These figures are found 
very high across the social groups. These figures indicate poor knowledge 
about the proper treatment of diarrhoea not only among mothers but also 
among health care providers. The results underscore the need for informational 
progammes for mothers and supplemental training for health care providers 
that emphasizes the Importance of ORT, increased fluid intake, and continued 
feeding and discourages the use of drugs to treat childhood diarrhoea. The use 
of unnecessary anti-diarrhoeal drugs İs widespread across the social groups 
which can be considered to be the poor knowledge about the proper treatment 
of diarrhoea among the Indian women. 


TABLE 7 — PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF KNOWLEDGE ON DIARRHOEA CARE AMONG 
THE MOTHERS OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99 


Background ORS Q of drinks Q of drinks Q of drinks Do not know/ 
characteristics Less same more missing 
SC 59.3 36.9 28.9 26.5 7.6 

ST 51.3 35.1 349 22 7.9 
OBC 62.4 33.3 299 29.2 7.8 
Other 66.9 33.1 269 33.1 69 

Al 62.4 34.2 290 29.4 7.4 


Table 7 shows the knowledge of dlarrhoea care among mothers with 
births during the three years preceding the survey, percentage who know about 
oral dehydration salt (ORS) packets, per cent distribution by quantity to be 
given to drink during diarrhoea by different social groups. It has been found that 

oc 
els os 


or ad rv ZA 
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62 per cent of mothers with births during the three years preceding the survey 
know about ORS packets. Mothers belonging to scheduled tribes are less likely 
to know about ORS packets (only 51 per cent) than mothers belonging to other 
caste/tribe groups. In order to assess mother's knowledge of children's need for 
extra fluids during episodes of diarrhoea, all mothers of children born in the 
three years preceding the survey were asked. When a child has diarrhoea, 
should he/she be given less to drink than usual, about the same amount, or 
more than usual ? In India as a whole, only 29 per cent of mothers report that 
children should be given more to drink than usual during an episode of diar- 
rhoea and, contrary to standard recommendation, 34 per.cent report that 
children should be given less to drink. This suggests that mothers in India need 
much more education in the proper management of diarrhoea. The proportion 
reporting correctly that children with diarrhoea should be given more to drink is 
particularly low among the mother belonging to a scheduled tribe (22 per cent) 
followed by mothers belonging to scheduled caste (26 per cent), other 
backward class (29 per cent) and by other caste women (33 per cent). 


TABLE 8 — PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF CHILDREN 
AMONG DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99. (ACCORDING TO THREE 
ANTHROPOMETRIC INDICES OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS) 

eee 


Background Weight for age Hight for age Weight for height 
characteristics <3SD <-2SD <3SD <-2SD <-3 SD <-2 SD 
sc 21.2 53.5 27.5 51.7 3 16 

ST 26 55.9 27.6 52.8 4.4 21.8 
OBC 18.3 473 23.1 44.8 3.4 166 
Other 13.8 41.1 19.4 40.7 1.8 12.8 


All 18.0 47.0 23.0 45.5 2.8 155 

ee AA 

Table 8 shows the nutritional status of children by different social groups. 
It Is evident from the Table that children belonging to scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, or other backward classes have relatively high levels of 
under-nutrition according to all three measures. Children from scheduled tribes 
have the poorest nutritional status, and the high prevalence of wasting in this 
group (22 per cent) is of particular concem. 


TABLE 9 — PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PREVALENCE OF ANAEMIA AMONG 
CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS OF INDIA 1998-99. 


Background Children with Mild Moderate anaemia Severe anaemia 
characteristics anaemia anaemia 

SC 78.3 22 49.7 6.6 

ST 798 ` 22.8 50.1 69 

OBC 72 228 44.4 4.8 
Other 72.7 23.6 44.1 5 


All 74.3 22.9 45.9 54 
a A S 


7h 
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Anaemia is a serious concern for young children because it can result in 
impaired cognitive performance, behavioral and mother development, 
co-ordination, language development, and scholastic achievement, as well as 
increased morbidity from Infectious diseases (Seshadri 1997). One of the most 
vulnerable groups is children age 6-24 months (Stottzfus and Dreyfuss, 1998). 


Table 9 show anaemia levels for children age 6-35 months. Overall, 
nearly three quarters (74 per cent) of these children have some level of 
anaemia, including 23 per cent who are mildly anaemic (10.0-10.9 g/dl), 46 
per cent who are moderately anaemic (7.0-9.9 g/dl) and 5 per cent who are 
severely anaemic (less than 7.0 g/dl). As expected, here also the prevalence of 
anaemia found highest among scheduled tribe children followed by scheduled 
castes, other backward class and 'other' children across the severity of 
prevalence of anaemia. 


TABLE 10 — PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF WOMEN AMONG 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99 








Background Helght Weight for helght 
characteristics 
Mean % below Mean %withBMI %withBMI 96 with BMI 
height 145 cm BMI 18.5 Kg/sqm. 25.0Kg/ 30.0 Kg/sqm 
sqm or more or more 
sc 150.3 17 19.5 42.1 5.8 0.9 
ST 150.8 13.5 19.1 46.3 3.3 0.5 
OBC 151 13.5 20.2 35.8 9.4 17 
Other 152 10.9 21 30.5 15.4 3.7 
Al 151.2 13.2 20.3 35.8 10.6 2.2 





Table 10 shows several measures of an index that relates a woman's 
weight to her height among different social groups of india. The weight and 
height data were used to calculated several indicators of women's nutritional 
status. The height of an adult is an outcome of several factors including nutrition 
during childhood and adolescence. A woman's height can be used to identify 
women at risk of having a difficult delivery, since small stature is often related to 
small pelvic size. The risk of having a baby with a low birth weight is also higher 
for mothers who are short. The cutoff point for height, below which a woman 
can be identified as nutritionally at risk, varies among population, but it is 
usually considered to be in the range of 140-150 centimeters (cm). According to 
NFHS-2, the mean height for Indian women found to be 151 cm. The mean 
height varies slightly (between 150 cm to 152 cm) for women of different social 
groups. Scheduled caste women are likely to be short than the women of other 
social groups, which constitute 17 per cent of their population. 


The body mass index (BMI) can be used to assess both thinness and 
obesity. The BMI is defined as the weight in kilograms divided by the height in 
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metres squared (kg/m?). The mean BMI for women in India is 20.3 (varying 
within the narrow range of 19-21 for different social groups). Chronic energy 
deficiency is usually indicated by a BM! of less than 18.5. More than one third 
(36 per cent) of women have a BMI below 18.5, indicating a high prevalence of 
nutritional deficiency. Women belong to scheduled tribes and scheduled caste 
group constitute a large share of this category i.e. 46 per cent and 42 per cent 
respectively. National problems are particularly serious for scheduled tribe and 
scheduled caste women. 


TABLE 11 — PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PREVALENCE OF ANAEMIA AMONG THE 
WOMEN OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99. 


aeee  — > 





Background Women with Mild Moderate anaemia Severe 
characteristics anaemia anaemia anaemia 

SC 58 372 16.5 2.3 

ST 64.9 41.2 21.4 2.3 

OBC 50.7 34.3 14.5 2 

Other 47.6 33.3 129 1.5 

All 51.8 35.0 14.8 1.9 





Anaemia is characterised by a low level of haemoglobin in the blood. 
Haemoglobin in necessary for transporting oxygen from lungs to other tissues 
and organs of the body. Anaemia usually results from a nutritional deficiency of 
iron, folate, vitamin B,,, or some other nutrients. This type of anaemia is 
commonly referred to as iron deficiency anaemia. Iron deficiency is the most 
wide spread form of mainutrition in the world, affecting more than two billion 
people (Stolzfus and Dreyfuss, 1998). In India, anaemia affects an estimated 
50 Per cent of the population (Seshadri, 1998). Anaemia may have detrimental 
effects on the health of women and children and may become and underlying 
cause of mental morbidity and perinantal mortality. Anaemia also results in an 
increased risk of premature delivery and low birth weight (Seshadri,1997). 
Early detection of anaemia can help to prevent complications related to 
pregnancy and delivery, as well as child development problems. In India, under 
the Government's Reproductive and Child Health Programme, Iron and folic 
acid tablets are provided to pregnant women in order to prevent anaemia during 
pregnancy. 


Table 11 show anaemia levels for ever-married women age 15-49 among 
different social group of India. Three levels of severity of anaemia are distin- 
guished-mild anaemia (10.0-10.9 grams/decilitre for pregnant women and 10.0- 
11.9 g/dl for nonpregnant women), moderate anaemia (7.0-9.9 g/dl), and 
severe anaemia (less than 7.0 g/dl). It is evident that 52 per cent of women have 
some degree of anaemia. Thirtyfive per cent of women are mildly anaemic, 15 
per cent are moderately anaemic, and 2 per cent are severely anaemic. There 
are some differences in the prevalence of anaemia by social groups, but 
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anaemia is substantial for women in every group. Scheduled tribe women have 
the highest levels of anaemia (65 per cent), followed by scheduled caste 
women (56 per cent) and women from other backward classes (51 per cent). 


TABLE 12 — PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF BIRTHS DURING THE THREE YEARS 
PRECEDING THE SURVEY BY SOURCE OF ANTENATAL CHECK UPS AMONG DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99. 


Background ANC only at ANC ANC from ANC from out- No ANC 
characteristics home by from out- outside home side home 
health workers side home from other TBA and 


Doctor health others 
professionals 
sc 5.9 41.7 13.3 0.2 38.2 
ST 10 34.7 11.5 0.3 431. 
OBC 5.9 48.9 9.8 0.2 34.8 
Other 4 565 10.6 0.2 27.9 
All 5.6 48.6 10.9 02 34.0 


Table 12 show the per cent distributions of births the three years 
preceding the survey by the source of antenatal check ups received during 
pregnancy according to different social groups. Antenatal care (ANC) refers to 
pregnancy related health care provided by a doctor or a health worker in a 
medical facility or at home. The safe motherhood initiative proclaims that all 
pregnant women must receive basic, professional antenatal care (Harrison, 
1990). A pregnant woman can have an antenatal check-up by visiting a doctor or 
another health professional in a medical facility, receiving a home visit from a 
health worker or both. Mothers received antenatal check-ups from doctors for 49 
per cent of births and from other health professionals (such as ANMS, nurses, 
midwives, or LHVs) for 11 per cent of births. Mothers received antenatal check 
ups exclusively at home from a health worker for 6 per cent of birth. The likelinood 
of having received any antenatal check up and a check up from a doctor is lowest 
for births to scheduled tribe mothers and highest for births to mothers who do not 
belong to a scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, or other backward class. This 
suggests that improving the coverage of antenatal programmes requires special 
efforts to reach socio-ecomically disadvantaged women. 

TABLE 13 — PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF VACCINATION TO THE EXPECTANT 


MOTHERS SUCH AS TETANUS TOXOID VACCINATION AND IRON & FOLIC ACID TABLETS 
OR SYRUPS AMONG DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99 


Background None One Two or Do not know/ given IFA 
characteristics more missing tablets or syrup 
sc 25.8 8.6 64.8 0.8 54.6 

ST 38.7 13.6 48.4 1.3 48.6 

OBC 23.8 7.1 88.4 0.7 56.8 
Other 19.2 7.7 72.2 0.9 63.0 


All 24.1 8.2 66.8 0.8 57.6 
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Table 13 show the per cent distribution of births during the three years 
preceding the survey by the number of tetanus toxoid injections received by the 
mother, percentage of births for which the mothers were given iron and folic 
acid (IFA) tablets or syrup during pregnancy according to their social groups. It 
has been evident from the table that 24 per cent of the mothers did not receive 
any tetanus toxoid injections during pregnancy, and another 8 per cent received 
only one injection. The coverage of tetanus toxoid vaccination is found 
substantially lower for births to scheduled tribe mothers (46 per cent) than for 
births to mothers in other caste and class groups (65-72 per cent). For 39 per cent 
of their births, scheduled tribe mothers did not receive any tetanus toxoid vaccine. 


The provision of iron and folic acid (IFA) tablets to pregnant women to 
prevent nutritional anaemia forms and integral part of the safe mother hood 
services offered as part of the MCH activities of the Family Welfare Programme 
(Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, 1991) and now offered as part of the 
reproductive and Child Health Programme. The programme recommendation 
is that pregnant women consume 100 tablets of iron and folic acid during 
pregnancy. It is clearly found from the Table 13 that mothers in India received 
IFA supplements for nearly three-fifth (58 per cent) of the births. Unlike tetanus 
toxoid coverage is below average for births to scheduled tribe women as 
compared to other three social groups of India. 

TABLE 14 — PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PLACE OF DELIVERY OF THE LAST CHILD 


AMONG THE WOMEN OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99 
—ş—ş———————<<—< e aaaaaaaaaaaamamaaamaIħo 


Background Public o NGO/Trust Private Own home Parents' Other 
characteristics institution instituton institution home 

sc 16 0.5 10.3 60.1 12 11 
ST 10.7 0.7 5.7 70.4 11.4 11 
OBC 16.3 0.8 19 49.8 13 1.1 
Other 17.9 0.9 21.3 47.1 11.9 0.9 
All 16.2 0.7 16.7 53.2 12.2 1.0 


One of the most important thrust of the reproductıve and child health 
programme is to encourage deliveries under proper hygienic conditions under 
the supervision of trained health professionals. Table 14 shows per cent 
distribution of births during the three years preceding the survey according to 
place of delivery by different social groups of India. It is clearly evident from the 
above Table that one third (33.6 per cent) of births in India took place in health 
facilities, more than half (63 per cent) took place in the women's own homes, 
and one in eight took place in their parent's home. It was also found that only 17 
per cent of births of scheduled tribe mothers are institutional deliveries, as 
compared to 40 per cent births to mothers who do not belong to any other 
groups than scheduled caste, scheduled tribe or backward class. 
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TABLE 15 — PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS 
ASSISTANCE RECEIVED DURING DELIVERY IN INDIA, 1998-99 


eee 

Background Doctor ANM/nurse/ Other birth Dal Other Missing 
characteristics mid-wfeLHV Professional (TBA) 

SC 23.5 12.1 12 377 25.1 0.5 
ST 145 8.3 0.2 444 32.2 0.5 
OBC 31.8 12.3 0.8 34.9 19.9 0.3 
Other 37.3 11.3 0.3 314 19.5 0.2 
All 30 3 11.4 0.6 350 22.4 0.3 





Table 15 provides information on assistance during delivery of different 
social groups of India. It is found that 42 per cent of births in the three years 
before the survey; were attended by a health professional, including 30.3 per 
cent by a doctor and 11.4 per cent by an ANM, nurse, mid-wife, or LHV. More 
than one-third of births (35 per cent) were attended by a traditional birth 
attendant (TBA), and 22.4 per cent were attended by friends, relatives, and 
other persons. It is clearly evident from the table that only 15 per cent of births to 
women who belong to scheduled tribes and 24 per cent to women who belong 
to scheduled castes were attended by a doctor compared with 37 per cent of 
births to women who do not belong to a scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, or 
backward class. The scheduled tribe women are taking more assistance for 
their deliveries from non-institutional sources, such as, Dai (Traditional Birth 
attendant), from friends, relatives and other persons. This suggests that the 
coverage of institutional deliveries should be popularize among the most socio- 
economically disadvantaged tribal women in order to reduce infant mortality 
and maternal mortality. 


TABLE 16 — PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF SYMPTOMS OF REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 
PROBLEMS AMONG CURRENTLY MARRIED WOMEN OF DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN 








INDIA, 19978-99. 
Background Painful Intercourse Bleeding after Any reproductive 
characteristics (often) intercourse (ever)* health problem 
sc 13.2 2.1 399 
ST 12.6 3.4 42 
OBC 11.9 A 23 37.7 
Other 12.7 21 39.6 





*Not related to menstruation 


Absence of reproductive tract infections (RTIs) is essential for the 
reproductive health of both women and men and is critical for their ability to 
meet their reproductive goals. There are three different types of reproductive 
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tract infections for women; endogenous infections that are caused by 
the multiplying of organisms normally present in the vagina; iatrogenic 
infections caused by the introduction of bacteria or other infection causing 
micro-organisms through medical procedures such as an IUD insertion; and 
sexually transmitted infections are often easily cured if detected early and 
given proper treatment. If left untreated RTIs can cause pregnancy related 
complications, congenital infections, infertility, and chronic pain. They are also 
a risk factor for pelvic inflammatory disease and HIV (Population Council, 
1999). Table 16 shows percentage of currently married women reporting 
abnormal vaginal discharge or symptoms of a urinary tract infection during the 
three months preceding the survey and percentage of currently married women 
reporting painful intercourse or bleeding after intercourse among 
different social groups of India. It is clearly found from the table that the 
prevalence of reproductive health problems is slightly higher for schedule tribe 
women (42 per cent) then for other women (38-40 per cent). Relatively higher 
percentage of women belong to scheduled tribe also reported that they have 
the problem of bleeding after intercourse as compared to women belonging to 
other caste or class group. 


TABLE 17 — PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF HOME VISIT MADE BY A HEALTH OR FAMILY 
PLANNING WORKER ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT SOCIAL GROUPS IN INDIA, 1998-99. 





Background At least on visit Median number of Median months since 
characteristics visit the most recent visit 
sc 13.4 2.8 1.6 
ST 17.9 3.3 1.5 
OBC 13.6 28 18 
Other 11.3 2.5 1.9 
All 13.0 2.7 1.8 





Under the family welfare programme, health or family planning workers 
are required to visit regularly each household in their assigned area. During 
these contacts the female health worker or family planning worker is required 
to monitor various aspects of the health of women and children. provide 
information related to health and family planning, counsel and motivate women 
to adopt appropriate health and family planning practices, and deliver other 
required services. These contacts are also important for enhancing the 
credibility of services and establishing necessary rapport with the clients. It is 
clearly evident form the Table-17 that only 13 per cent of women in India have 
reported that they received home visit from a health or family planning worker 
during the 12 months preceding the survey. Home visit made by a health or 
family planning worker during the 12 months preceding the survey. Home visit 
made by a health or family planning worker during the 12 months preceding the 
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survey are found more common among scheduled tribe women than among 
scheduled caste or other backward class women and least common among 
other women. The median number of visit and the median months since the 
most recent visit do not vary significantly across different social groups. However, 
these women, on average received three home visits during the year with the 
median duration since the last visit of 1.8 months. 


Conclusion and Recommendation 


Health is no doubt fundamental to human progress and the two — 
“development and health” — are very much interlinked. Noble Laureate Gunnar 
Myrdal in his book “Asian Drama : An inquiry into poverty of Nations”, has 
argued for the need to strike a balance between investment in people (particularly 
health and education) and economic growth. Because healthier and more 
educated populations produce resilient and skilled workers, better equipped to 
complete in national and international economies. Therefore, “Reproductive 
health” should be given priority in health care system to have healthy mothers 
to get healthy children. But after so many years of independence, India is far 
behind good health as indicated through the parameters like Infant Mortality, 
Material Mortality and disease condition etc. Giving special emphasis on the 
reproductive and child health care status of some social groups in this present 
paper basing on the findings of National Family Health Survey-Il (1998-99) and 
National Sample Survey (44" round), an attempt has been made to analyze the 
variation among the groups and the utilization of health care facilities by the 
women in general. 


The analysis of the findings presented in specific Tables clearly highlight 
the poor reproductive and child health care status in India in general as 
indicated by the morbidity condition of the children, j.e., 74.3 per cent children 
are anaemic and 51.8 per cent of women are suffering from anaemia. The 
health care status also well differs among the women and their children 
belonging to scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, other backward class 
and ‘other’ categories. Mothers and children belonging to lower rank in the 
society have shown less utilization of health care like; among scheduled tribe 
population 38.7 per cent of children are not immunized, among scheduled caste 
population 25.8 per cent children are not immunized, among other backward 
class population 23.8 per cent children are not immunized as compared to 24.1 
per cent of children in general and 19.2 per cent of children particular among 
other caste groups, even though there is no regular pattem is found according 
to the rank of the social groups. Awareness plays most important role in 
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non-utilization of health care practices in general and ıt also varies among the 
social groups. It is therefore necessary to adopt appropriate measures to 
improve the health care status of the mothers’ children in general in India 
and specifically among the scheduled caste, scheduled tribe and other 
backward classes. To bring all the people to the mainstream of development 
and attend the goal, following facts should be taken into care : (1) Health 
education to all, (2) Alleviation of socio-economic disparity and establishment of 
socio-economic justice, (3) Control of family size by changing attitude of the 
couples towards family size and gender bias, (4) Provision of better health care 
facility and broadening its net to cover every segment of the population in a 
desired way, (5) Health centers should not be far away from the villages, 
(6) Improvement in communication facilities, (7) Health center should have 
essential physical infrastructure, man power of all categories and medicines 
etc., (8) Health care programmes should be more effective and need based 
according to area, (9) The health personnels on the other hand should be 
provided with required facilities to render their service properly and they should 
be highly skilled, competent and committed, and (10) Non-governmental 
Organizations and media should play major role in increasing awareness 
among the people and highlight the reality. To achieve the goal, therefore, 
the country should take care of both quality and quantity by keeping in view 
curbing the quantity and improving the quality. Accordingly, the needs are : 
(1) To provide reproductive choices and health needs to couples, (2) To ensure 
every child is a wanted child, (3) Family planning education and communication 
followed by data collection (from time to time), demographic research and 
people oriented policy formulation, (4) Systematic and effective family planning 
services, (5) Abortion should be legal and safe (according to an estimation of 
the WHO, in the world 2 lakh women have painful death annually due to 
abortion), (6) Sex determination should be prohibited and emphasis should be 
given on spacing methods, (7) Provision of quality comprehensive primary 
health services and health information to women, (8) Target group should 
include adolescent group and sex education to be provided before marriage 
and after marriage. 


After all, all these can be achieved with concems for raising women 
Status, promoting women’s education, income generating capacities, change in 
sex preference attitude. 
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MICRONUTRIENT MALNUTRITION WITH REFERENCE TO 
IRON DEFICIENCY ANAEMIA STATUS IN ORISSA 


GANDHAM BULLIYYA 





Anaemia due to Iron deficiency Is currently a major nutritlonal public health problem ın India 
including the state of Orıssa, In spite of the anaemia control programme has been ın operation since 
1970s. Inadequate dletary intakes of Iron, poor absorption of iron from predominantly plant-based 
staple diets are the primary causes, which contain inhibitory substances that affect Iron absorption 
(phytic acid, dietary fibre, polyphenols). Studles carried out in the state show the problem of 
anaemia İs high in Onssa than the nation as a whole. Overall 63% of women and 73% of children 
are suffering from different grades of anaemia. Pregnant women are much more vulnerable than 
non-pregnant women to be moderately to severely anaemic. The prevalence of anaemia İs 
Particularly high for rural population and scheduled tribal communties. The contributing factors 
other than diet attributed to anaemia are poverty, low female literacy rate, intestinal worm 
infestations and parasitic infections. The Impact of National Nutritional Anaemia Control Programme 
is not so effectrve in reducing the severity of anaemia at population level due to varlous logistic 
reasons such as lack of motivation on the part of health functionanes due to absence of 
onentation and training, Inadequate and irregular supply of tablets, lack of supervision and 
nutntton education 


Introduction 


Iron deficiency anaemia (IDA) remains one of the most severe and 
important nutritional deficiencies in the world today. Inadequate intake of iron is 
an important contributor to the global burden of disease through increased 
rates of illness and death from infectious diseases and mental impairment. Iron 
is a component of several tissue enzymes necessary for energy production 
and maintenance of the immune system. Every age group is vulnerable and 
even mild to moderate deficiencies have important consequences for human 
health (Bhaskaram, 2001). It can result in impaired growth and development, 
cognitive performance, behavioural and motor development, co-ordination, 
language development, scholastic achievement and increasing morbidity from 
infectious diseases in infants and young children (Dallman, 1980; Lozoff et al., 
2000). Also impairs the cognitive development from infancy through to 
adolescene and damages immune mechanisms associated with increased 
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morbidity rates (Chandra & Saraya, 1975). The consequences of anaemia for 
pregnant women are multiple adverse outcomes for both mother and infant, 
including an increased risk of haemorrhage, sepsis, maternal mortality, perinatal 
mortality and low-birth weight (Schorr & Hediger, 1994). Inadequate iron stores 
lowered physical activity and tolerance to cold stress, mental concentration 
and productivity (Soltzfuss et al. 1998). As much as a 30% impairment of 
physical work capacity and performance is reported in iron-deficient men and 
women. This vicious cycle impairs individual, family and community as well as 
socio-economic development of the nation. The economic cost of iron deficiency 
(ID) is conservating understatements of the true handicap imposed on society. 
Recent estimates find that IDA is responsible for a fifth of early neonatal deaths 
and a tenth of materal mortality. Thus about 8,00,000 deaths have been 
attributed to ID and estimated that the current burden of disease is 2.4% of the 
global total as measured in lost disability-adjusted life years (Ezzati et al. 2002; 
WHO, 2002). 


Anaemia is defined in term of haemoglobin (Hb) levels in the blood, 
which is necessary for transporting oxygen from the lungs to other tissues and 
organs of the body. Each gram of Hb contains about 334 mg of iron, which is 
used in normal individual for Hb formation accounts for about two-thirds of total 
body iron and the same about may be deposited as haemosiderin or ferritin in 
stores that can be mobilized when there occurs a need to supply iron in a 
functional active form. The recommended dietary intake of iron for different 
age, sex and physiological groups is shown in Table 1. About 14% of iron is 


TABLE 1 — RECOMMENDED DIETARY INTAKES OF IRON FOR INDIANS 





Group Age and sex Body Iron 
Welght kg (mg)/day 
Infants 0-12 months - 30 
Children 1-3 years 12.2 12 
4-6 years 19.0 18 
7-9 years 26.9 26 
Boys 10-12 years 35 4 34 
13-15 years 47.8 41 
16-18 years 57.1 50 
Girls 10-12 years 31.5 19 
13-15 years 467 28 
16-18 years 49.9 ` 30 
Men Adult males 60 28 
Women Adult females 50 30 
Pregnant women ” 50 38 
Lactatıng mothers 50 30 


ICMR, 2000. 
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used for other vital physiological functions and a small pool in plasma in transit 
that bound to thé iron carrier transferrin (Crompton & Whitehead, 1993). ID is 
defined as a condition in which there are no mobilizable iron stores and signs of 
a compromised supply of iron to tissues. It is the result of long-term negative 
iron balance, iron stores in the form of haemosiderin and ferritin are progressively 
diminished and no longer meet the needs of normal iron turn over. Iron status 
can be determined by several other tests (serum iron, ferritin, transferrin 
receptors, erythrocyte protoporphyrin and bone marrow iron stain) in addition 
to Hb, however none of these tests exclude anaemia. Each test has own 
limitations in terms of its sensitivity and specificity. ID results in a reduction in 
serum iron levels, an elevation in transferrin (total iron-binding capacity) levels 
and hence a net reduction in transferrin saturation. While Hb measures larger 
deficits in the functional iron compartment and serum ferritin reflects residual 
iron stores. The best indicator for detecting ID is serum ferritin when measured 
in the absence of infection (Adelekan and Thurnham, 1990). 


Anaemia is a problem of public health magnitude and IDA ıs the most 
widespread nutrition problem affecting more than two billion people in the world 
(Stolfus & Dreyfuss, 1998). Prevalence of anaemia in developed countries is 
much less than that in developing countries. Prevalence of anaemia in developed 
countries is much less than that in developing countries. It is estimated that 
90% of all anaemic individuals are found in developing countries (WHO, 1992; 
Krishnaswamy, 2000). Prevalence of anaemia in South Asia is among the 
highest in the world reflecting overall high rates of malnutrition (Gopalan, 1998). 
There are however, no global figures for ID, but the most common methods of 
screening individuals or populations involves determining the prevalence of 
anaemia by haemoglobinometry using cyanmethaemoglobin method in the 
laboratory (or HemoCue system in the field) or haematocrit (packed cell 
volume) levels (IACG, 1985; WHO, 1998). The severity of IDA is defined in a 


TABLE 2 — SEVERITY OF ANAEMIA BY HAEMOGLOBIN (g/dL) LEVELS ACCORDING TO 
WHO CLASSIFICATION 
———m— m... 


Age or gender group Normal Mild Moderate Severe 
Children 6 months-5years 211 (> 33 %) 9-11 7-9 <7 
Pregnant women 

Children 5-11 years 211.5 (> 34 6) 9-11.5 7-9 <7 
Children 12-14 years 2 12 (> 36 %) 10-12 8-10 <8 
Non-pregnant women 

Men aged above 15 years 2 13 (> 39 %) 11-13 9-11 <9 


WHO, 2002 ; Figures In parentheses are haematoctrit values 
eS 
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population according to WHO classification (1968) as shown in Table 2. The 
epidemiological criteria for assessment the severity and magnitude of anaemia 
in a population have been defined by the FAO/WHO, 1992 (Table 3). 


TABLE 3 — CRITERIA FOR DEFINING PUBLIC HEALTH SIGNIFICANCE OF ANAEMIA IN 


POPULATION 
Parameter Magnitude of problem (%) 
Normal Mild Moderate High 
Population with less than defined cut-off <49 5019.9 20-399 >40 
Populatlon with Hb < 7mg/dL In women and children 0 <1 1-9 > 10 
FAO/WHO, 1982. 


In India, anaemia affects an estimated 50% of the population and is 
widely prevalent in infants, preschool children, adolescent girls, pregnant 
women and lactating mothers (Seshadri, 1997; Anonymous, 1997). Studies 
have shown that anaemia is a common health problem for all segments of the 
population. The national level surveys show a high (87%) prevalence of 
anaemia amongst pregnant women according to WHO criteria (ICMR, 1989). 
The prevalence of anaemia in India is about 50%, varying from 75% among 
children and women to 45% in adult men. For adults, every 30% deficit in HB 
concentration, there is a 10-20% deficiency in work performance (Vijayalakshmi 
et al., 1987). Thus anaemia is a deficit not only to the individual, but also can 
adversely affect the economic and intellectual capacity of the whole nation. The 
Government of India having recognized the seriousness of the impact of 
undemutrition has formulated National Nutrition Policy to prevent and control 
within a time frame (NNP, 1993). The policy emphasized multi-sectorial and 
integrated approach and the National Plan of Action on nutrition prepared 
intervention measures to control nutritional deficiencies that include setting a 
goal for virtua! reduction in anaemia to 25% among pregnant women and 
preschool children by the year 2000 (NPA, 1993; 1995). 


The nutritional adequacy of iron depends on the amount and bioavailability 
in the diet, which can be defined as the proportion of the total iron in a food or 
diet that is absorbed and utilized for normal physiological functions. IDA in India 
is essentially due to low dietary intake of iron and its poor bioavailability. Iron 
absorption from habitual Indian diets is low, varying between 2% and 3% as 
determined by the extrinsic radioactive tagging technique. As a result from 
vegetarian diets, only 2-3% of iron is bioavailable (Rao et al., 1983). Poor 
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absorption of iron is due to the high phylate content of cereals and polyphenolic 
content of spices and other food items of plant origin having high fibre content. 
Adequacy of iron varies from 45% of the recommended daily allowances 
among pregnant women to 89% among adult men. The iron content of Indian 
foods listed in food composition tables is documented as an overestimation due 
to the presence of contaminant iron (Gopalan et al., 1990). By far the most 
frequent cause of nutritional anaemia is ID, and less frequently folic acid or 
vitamin B,, or some other nutrients (vitamin A, riboflavin, pyridoxine, zinc and 
cobalt). Of these folate and vitamin B,, are directly related to the development 
of anaemia since they are required for the synthesis of erythrocytes and 
maturation, deficiency results in megaloblastic anaemia. The contributing factors 
other than nutrition are haemolysis occurring with malaria, glucose-6-phosphate 
dehydrogenase deficiency and congenital hereditary defects in haemoglobin 
synthesis (Ghosh et al., 1995; Prusty & Das, 2001). Furthermore, blood loss 
associated with parasitic infestations such as hookworm, trichuriasis, amoebiasis 
and schistosomiasis (both vesicle and intestinal forms) have been result in 
anaemia. 


This paper deals the prevalence of anaemia problem that reflects the 
magnitude and consequences of particular micronutrient deficiency in view of 
wide prevalence of mainutrition in Orissa. The paradigm of poverty, deprivation, 


TABLE 4 — PREVALENCE OF ANAEMIA ACCORDING TO HAEMOGLOBIN LEVEL OF 
DIFFERENT AGE AND SEX GROUPS IN ORISSA 





Age, sex and Year Num- Degree of anaemla* Source 
physiologic group ber — OO 
Normal Mild Moderate Severe 





Preschool children 1988 354T 03 25.4 619 124 Rao etal., 1989 
(1-5 years) 1991 602R 221 53.7 19.9 4.3 Sarma etal., 1992 
Schoo! age 1988 (o 286T 0.0 9.4 64.0 26.6 Rao etal., 1989 
children (6-12 yrs) 1991 224R 15.6 54.5 27.2 2.7 Sama etal., 1992 
Adolescent boys 1988 20T 0.0 20.0 40.0 20.0 Rao etal., 1989 
Adolescent giris 1988 44T 00 114 56.8 318 " 
Pregnant women 1988 19T 0.0 10.5 83.2 26.3 Rao etal., 1989 
1991 44R 91 590 20.5 11.4 Sarma et al., 1992 
Lactatngwomen 1991 141R 11.3 49.0 31.2 8.5 Sarma etal., 1992 
Adult males 1988 145T 06 20.7 47.6 31.1 Rao etal., 1989 
Adult females 1988 207T 00 11.1 57.0 31.9 Rao etal., 1989 
Elderly >60 years 2002 150T 23.1 19.2 46.2 11.55 Bulliyya et al., 2002 
$$$... 
R-Rural, T- Tribal. *Cut-off value for defming anaemla of preschool children and pregnant 
women ıs < 11.0g/dL, school children, adolescent giris and adult females is <12.0g/dL, and 
adolescent boys and adult males Is < 13.0g/dL. 
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food scarcity, imbalanced diet and nutritional deficits remains the prevalent. 
Information on the prevalence of anaemia consistently over a period of time can 
be of much for health planners and policy makers in implementing the intervention 
programs more effectively. An attempt is made to discuss the status of 
micronutrient malnutrition particularly IDA based on studies carried out in the 
state, where the prevention and control programme strategies are in operation 
for a long-time (Table 4). No attempt has been made so far with reference to 
progress achieved by national anaemia contro! programs in combating IDA in 
the state. 


There are scanty studies carried out in assessing the IDA that include 
national representative data from NFHS (1998-99) Surveys on anaemia for 
women of reproductive age and young children describe the magnitude of 
problem including the state of Orissa adopted with standard methodology using 
the instrument HemoCue for estimating the concentrations of Hb in capillary 
blood (NFHS, 2000). It covered a representative stratified random sample 
collected during the period between November 1998 and December 1999 on 
approximately 95000 women aged 15-49 years and children aged 6-35 months 
from the 26 states of whom 3635 were women and 1132 were children 
belonged to Orissa. 


Women 


Apart from overall poverty, the health status of women reflects gender 
discrimination from birth, inequitable distribution of health resources and early 
and frequent reproductive cycling and reproductive tract infections (Brabin 
et al., 1998). Substantial amounts of iron are deposited in the placenta and 
fetus during pregnancy, which results in an increased demand of about 700- 
850 mg in the body iron over the whole of pregnancy. Pregnant women do not 
absorb sufficient additional iron and the risk of ID increases. Severe anaemia in 
pregnancy is defined as Hb< 7.0g/dL requires medical treatment. Very severe 
anaemia in pregnant women (<4.0g/dL) is a medical emergency due to the 
increased risk of congestive failure and maternal death rates. 


The prevalence of anaemia levels among Oriya ever-married women of 
15-49 years age group. Severity of anaemia is evaluated as mild (10.0-10.9mg/ 
dL of Hb) for pregnant women and (10.0-11.9mg/dL) for non-pregnant women, 
moderate (7.0-9.9 mg/dL) and severe (<7.0 mg/dL). Overall 63% of women 
have some degree of anaemia, including 45.1% who are mildly anaemic, 16.4% 
who are moderately anaemic and 1.6% who are severely anaemic (Table 5). 
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TABLE 5 — PREVALENCE OF ANAEMIA AMONG WOMEN IN ORISSA (NFHS-2, 2000) 


——ğ—ğ—ğ—ğ—ğ <<< << <- ii ii 


Background character Number Anaemla status 





Normal Mild Moderate Severe 


TT ee 


Orissa 4282 37.0 450 16.4 1.6 
(India) (79663) (48.2) (85.0) . (14.8) (19) 
Age: 15-19 291 329 42.3 22.5 2.3 
20-24 784 36.7 43.0 193 * 1.0 
25-29 902 39.4 42.8 16.4 1.4 
30-34 795 38.3 45.4 15.4 0.9 
35-49 1510 35.8 47.9 141 2.2 
Marital status: Married 4005 37.2 45.1 16.3 1.4 
Not currently married 277 331 448 17.7 44 
Residence: Urban 473 45.2 41.3 11.9 1.6 
Rural 3809 35.9 45.8 16.9 1.6 
Education: Illiterate 2535 31.7 467 -~ 197 19 
Literates <mlddle school 1127 40.2 45.1 13.2 1.5 
Literates middle school 298 487 413 9.6 0.4 
High school and above 321 56.2 36.2 73 0.3 
Religion: Hindu 4140 36 8 45.3 16.3 1.6 
Musim , 72 49.5 36.3 125 1.7 
Christain 69 27.4 45.7 24.4 25 
Community: Scheduled caste 908 33.7 453 18.6 2.4 
Scheduled tnbe 834 25.3 49.6 23.2 1.9 
Other backward class 335 48.7 44.7 14.9 1.7 
Others 205 45.5 42.3 - 11.6 0.6 
Work status Famliy farm 308 32.9 48 5 17.3 1.3 
Employed by someone else 673 31.7 45.6 20.0 27 
Self employed 325 32.0 49.7 17.3 1.0 
Not worked In past 12 months 2976 39.2 44.1 15.3 1.4 
Standard of living: Low 2295 32.1 47.3 18.9 1.7 
Medium 1512 38.8 44.3 15.2 1.7 
High 460 65.7 36.2 7.8 0.3 
Physiological status: Pregnant 297 395 26.8 33.0 07 
Lactation 1098 35.2 45.8 17.9 1.1 
Non-pregnant & non-lactating 2887 37.4 46.7 - 14.1 18 
Height < 145 cm 642 34.4 46.5 175 1.6 
> 145 cm 3635 37.4 44.9 16.2 1.5 
Body mass index: < 18.5kg/m? 2010 34.1 . 46.5 172 22 
BMI- > 18.5 kg/m? 2258 39.5 43.8 15.7 1.0 
Consumption: Fruits 607 42.1 43.5 13.2 12 
Vegetables 3294 35.8 45.6 17.1 15 
Neither 368 37.7 44.2 142 3.2 


TT eS 
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The extent or severity is high in Orissa in comparison to the nation (51.8%), 
where, 35.0%, 14.8% and 1.9% of women are suffering respectively from mild, 
moderate and severe grades of anaemia (NFHS, 2000; 2000a). While there are 
differences in the prevalence of anaemia according to their background 
characteristics such as age, marital status, urban/rural location, education, 
religion, community, physiological status and height of women. The prevalence 
is slightly higher for women less than age 20 than for older women, and slightly 
higher for women who are not currently married than for currently married 
women. Anaemia is somewhat higher for rural women (64%) than for urban 
women (55%). Differences by education, religion, community and standard of 
living are more pronounced. It is relatively high for Christians and women from 
scheduled castes/tribes and relatively low for Muslims and women who have 
high school education. Anaemia increases with decrease ın standard of living. 
Women with at least middle school and women with a high standard of living 
have a considerably lower prevalence of both moderate and severe grades of 
anaemia than women in other groups. 


Table 5 depicts that overall prevalence of anaemia (<11g/dL) among 
pregnant women is reported as high as 90% in rural areas to 100% in tnbal 
areas (Rao et al., 1989; Sarma et al., 1992). Pregnant women are considerably 
more likely to have moderate to severe grades of anaemia (33.7%) than non- 
pregnant women (15.9-19.0%). During pregnancy, childhood and adolescence, 
daily requirements of iron are greater due to rapid expansion of tissue and red 
cell mass (NFHS, 2000). However, pregnant women are less likely than other 
women to have mild anaemia. This could perhaps be attributed to a substantial 
proportion of pregnant women consume iron and folic acid tablets of syrup. 
Shorter women and women with a low body mass index (kg/m*) have somewhat 
higher prevalence of anaemia than older women. The rate of anaemia is equally 
high for lactating mothers (88%) that include mild (49%), moderate (31%) and 
severe (9%) grades (Sarma et al., 1992). Similar observations are accounted in 
NFHS Surveys (2000). Lactation results in loss of iron through breast milk. As a 
result, for women a deficiency developed during pregnancy may be perpetuated 
during lactation. In terms of iron balance, however, lactational amenorrhea 
more than compensates for iron through breast milk. 


Children and adolescents 
Overall, three-quarters (72%) of children aged 6-35 months have some 


levels of anaemia, of which 26% are mildly anaemic, 43% are moderately 
anaemic and 3% are severely anaemic in the state (NFHS, 2000). A higher 
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TABLE 6 — PREVALENCE OF ANAEMIA AMONG CHILDREN AGED 6-35 MONTHS 


IN ORISSA (NFHS-2, 2000) 
ee 


Background character Number Anaemia status 
Normal Mild Moderate Severe 
ee eg ee 
Orissa 1132 27.7 26.2 43.2 2.9 
(India) (20016) (25.7) (22.9) (45.9) (5.4) 
Age of child 
6-11 months 253 20.2 29.7 47.6 23 
12-23 months 439 26.5 24.1 48.4 3.1 
24-35 months 441 33.1 26.3 37.5 3.0 
Sex of child 
Male 605 27.2 28.5 435 2.7 
Female 527 283 25.9 42.8 3.0 
Birth order 
1 332 . 32.4 24.6 40.2 2.8 
2-3 522 28.1 24.9 447 22 
4-5 204 21.0 30.4 44.4 4.2 
6+ 74 22.2 312 42.7 3.9 
Residence > 
Urban 119 31.7 24.8 41.3 2.4 
Rural 1013 273 26.4 434 2.9 
Mother's educatlon 
liliterate 632 22.4 24.6 48.7 4.3 
Literates<middle school 283 27.6 325 384 1.4 
Literates middle school 115 42.0 24.6 333 0.0 
High school and above - 102 45.0 20.3 33.6 1.1 
Religion 
Hindu 1086 27.5 25.8 438 2.9 
Muslim 23 39.5 36.4 21.5 2.5 
Community 
Scheduled caste 252 248 20.5 “51.9 2.8 
Scheduled tnbe 239 16.1 25.8 52.7 5.5 
Other backward class 364 29.1 29.7 38.8 24 
Others 277 38.7 27.3 32.8 1.2 
Mother's work status 
Working in family farm 73 24.2 31.1 38.6 61 
Employed by someone-else 133 36.2 245 46.6 2.7 
Self employed 68 29.1 21.0 48.2 1.6 
Not worked in past 1 year 858 28.2 26.5 42.7 2.7 
Standard of living . 
Low 628 24.8 26.6 G44.7 3.9 
Medium 398 27.7 26.6 43.6 2.0 
High 98 464 21.3 32.4 00° 
Mothers anaemia status 
Not anaemic 628 34.3 28 1 34.9 2.7 
Mildly anaemic 398 26.5 24.1 47.0 2.4 


Moderately anaemic 98 176 25.8 51.7 4.7 
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proportion of children (72.3%) than women (43.7%) are anaemic (Table 6). 
Children of weaning stage have particularly high levels of moderate and severe 
anaemia that include 6-11 months and 12-23 months. The risk for anaemia 
proved to be greatest in late infancy when the growth rate is high and dietary 
iron intake is low (Dallman et al., 1980). Exclusive breastfeeding for longer than 
6 months has been related to an increased risk of developing IDA. Male 
children suffer more from anaemia than their female counterparts. Wharf et al. 
(1977) reported similar gender difference, where higher iron stores in girls than 
boys concluding that it could possibly reflect the faster absolute growth rate of 
boys than girls. There is a direct correlation between children with anaemia and 
order of birth or parity. Rural children suffer greater from anaemia than urban 
children. The extent of anaemia is greater in children of tribals (83.9%) than 
children of scheduled caste (75.2%), backward caste (70.9%) and other castes 
(61.3%). As expected, there is a strong positive relationship between the 
anaemia status of mothers and prevalence of anaemia among children. Anaemia 
status among children is strongly associated with mother's education status 
and mother's anaemia status. Children with a low (75.2%) or medium (72.3%) 
standard of living have greater levels of anaemia in compariosn to children with 
higher (53.6%) standard of living index. Prevalence of anaemia is considerably 
greater among children of mildly (73.5%) and moderately (82.1%) anaemic 
mothers than children of non-anaemic mothers (65.6%). Studies conducted in 
the westem-Orissa show an alarming picture of anaemia status for all age 
groups of population (Table 5). The prevalence among school-age children (85- 
100%) and adolescents (100%) reflect severity of the problem (Rao et al., 1989; 
Sarma et al., 1992). Similar-scale studies conducted in other states for 
micronutrient deficiencies confirm the high prevalence of anaemia among 
adolescent girls and women (Sharma et al., 1996, Kapil et al., 1999). Considerable 
proportions of these children are found suffering from parasitic (40%), protozoan 
(25%), helminthic (15%) and multiple parasite (11%) infections (Chhotray et al., 
1999). 


Adult and elderly 


The rates of anaemia are equally high for adult males and females. The 
extent of anaemia is greater for adult females than their male counterparts, 
particularly moderate and severe grades (Rao et al.,1989). The cut-off values 
of adults are used for grading anaemia in elderly populations aged over 60 
years, since on cut-off points are recommended (Bulliyya et a/., 2002). Using 
this classification, the anaemia status assessed using haemoglobin levels 
among the elderly populations of three primitive tribal groups namely Paudi 
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Bhuniya (604), Kondhs (616) and Lanjia Saura (414). The prevalence of 
anaemia is ranged from a low of 88.9% in Paudi Bhuniya to a high of 94.2% in 
Lanjia Saura and Kondhs. The extent of mild anemia is ranged between 12.1% 
(Lanjia Saura) and 17.5% (Paudi Bhunıya) while moderate anemia is 40.3% in 
Kondhs and 51.2% in Paudi Bhuniya. Severely anaemic elderly are the highest 
(40.3%) in Lanjia Saura while it is the lowest (20.2%) in Paudi Bhuniya. The 
level of anaemia in forms of moderate and severe grades is greater for females 
in comparison to their male counterparts for all three tribal groups. 


Intake of Iron-rich foods 


In general, the consumption of iron-rich foods at the household level is 
deficient. The average daily consumption of green leafy vegetables, a good 
source of micronutrients is found lower (35g) than the suggested levels of 40g. 
The district level data show that GLV consumption is ranged from a low 16g in 
Dhenkanal to a high 78g in Mayurbhan (NIN, 2002). The extent of deficit is the 
highest ın respect of GLV for adult females and devoid of additional diet 
amounts to meet the increased requirements due to pregnancy and lactation. 
The levels of consumption of jaggery, fruits, nuts, oil seeds, fish and other flesh 
foods are negligible than their respective suggested dietary intakes. The 
proportion of iron intake is half of the RDA in majority of households. The intake 
of dietary iron was almost same reported during 1988 (26. 1g) and 1997 (26.99) 
for adult females (pregnant, lactating, non-pregnant and non-lactating women). 
As per the revised procedure of iron estimation, the itake of iron (10.g), which is 
far below the RDA of 28g/CU/day (NNMB, 1999; NIN, 2002). The average 
intake of iron of adult women is exactly half (14mg) of the recommended level 
(28mg), tt is ranged from a low of 10mg in the district of Kalahandi and 
Malkanigıri to a high of 19mg in Balasore. The extent of deficit is relatively high 
in the intake of iron, riboflavin and free folic acid (NNMB, 2002). The average 
intake of iron for young children (1-3 years and 4-6 years) of Orissa is estimated 
to be about half (6mg and 8mg) of the RDA (NIN, 2002). The intake of iron for 
children of 7-9 years is 9mg, which far from the RDA of 26mg (ICMR, 2000). 
Similar is in the case of adolescent boys (10mg against 34mg) and girls (11mg 
against 19mg). In none of the districts are meeting the suggested levels of iron. 


There are regional differences in prevalence rates across the state 
reflecting underlying determinants of anaemia that include diets low in heme- 
iron and high in phylates, high levels of malaria and other infectious disease 
and frequent reproductive cycling that decrease iron stores (Allen, 1997). NFH 
surveys reveals that the diets of women play a role in the likelihood that they 
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have anaemia. It is also important to note that anaemia has multiple causes in 
addition to the low intake of iron-rich foods that include the low dietary intake of 
enhancers of iron absorption, the presence in the diet of inhibitors of iron 
absorption and overcooking of food. Moreover, consumption of iron-rich foods 
can reduce the prevalence or severity of anaemia and the absorption of iron 
from the diet can be enhanced by intake of vitamin C rich-foods or inhibited 
by consumption of fibre/phylate-rich foods and tea if particular items are 
consumed around the time that a meal is eaten (Temme and Hoydnock, 2002). 
Women who eat fruit at least once in a week are less likely to be anaemic than 
women who eat fruit often or not at all. The consumption of green leafy 
vegetables however, does not appear to have any protective effect against 
anaemia. 


Prevention Strategies 


In a population where anaemia is common, the whole distribution curve 
of Hb is shifted to the left, as the majority of individuals have sub-optimal Hb 
levels. Therefore, studies aimed at identifying appropriate interventions should 
use Hb as effect parameter and programmes using such interventions should 
target populations rather than anaemic individuals. The elimination of this single 
iron-deficlency anaemia can do more than any other programme to achieve the 
goals of human development. Further, efforts are underway worldwide to 
improve the overall coverage and compliance of the iron supplementation 
programme (Yip and Ramakrishna, 2002). Interventions have been less 
successful in controlling IDA. Fortification of foods with micronutrients is fast 
emerging as a medium-term strategy to combat ID, because it is often simple, 
least expensive and more cost-effective and oversomes the problem of non- 
compliance by the community (Stoltzfus and Dreyfuss, 1998). The short-term 
strategies aim at direct Implementation of the micronutrients periodically to the 
target populations. Studies indicate that iron fortification of staple foods holds 
great promise for the prevention of ID (WHO/NICEF/UNU, 2002). 


Food-based approaches are the most desirable and sustainable 
method of preventing micronutrients, which intends to improve the year-round 
availability of haem-iron or iron-rich food (meat and organs from cattle, fowl, fish 
and poultry, and non-animal foods such as legumes and green leafy vegetables), 
ensure the access of households those at risk to these foods to change feeding 
practices. Iron absorption varies from 1-40% depending on the mix of 
enhancers and inhibitors in the meal. Bioavailability of food iron is strongly 
influenced by enhancers (haem-foods, ascorbic acid or vitamin C present in 
fruits, vegetables and green leaves and fermented or germinated food and 
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condiments) and inhibitora (phylates present in cereals, legumes, nuts and 
seeds, foods with high inositol content, iron-binding phenolic compounds or 
tannins, tea, calcium from milk and products.) 


Nationa! Nutritional Anaemia Control Progamme 


ID affects a significant part of the population and programmes for its 
prevention particularly Iron supplementation for pregnant women are underway 
since the early 1970s. Based on the Nutrition Society of India (NSI, 1968) study 
group recommendation to combat nutritional anaemia among high-risk groups 
and hospital-based supplementation studies recommended prophylactic 
administration of iron and folic acid to pregnant women, the Ministry of Heaith 
and Family Welfare, Government of India started in 1970 the National Nutrition 
Anaemia Prophylaxis Programme (NNAPP) to prevent and control nutritional 
acaemia in pregnant and lactating women and children in the 1-3 years age 
group. Pregnant and lactating mothers were receiving 60mg iron as ferrous 
sulphate and 500ug of folic acid for 100 days during pregnancy and children 
were providing 20mg iron and 100ug of folate in the form of syrup. In 1987-89, 
the ICMR Taskforce evaluated the programme including 11 centres in different 
states reported inadequate dose of iron supplement (50 mg iron with 500ug folic 
acid daily), poor compliance, irregular supply of iron folic acid (IFA) tablets and 
poor package and storage of tablets suggested. The ICMR taskforce (1989) 
conducted a multicentre trial with different daily doses of iron (60, 120 and 180 
mg) under field conditons, resulted with a conclusion that the dose of 120 mg 
iron with 500ug folic acid daily considered both the efficacy as indicated by a 
rise in Hb level as wall as the clinical side effect (ICMER, 1992). 


Following the first national ICMR taskforce evaluation, the programme 
was reviewed and the focus shifted from prevention to Prevention and Control 
that is National Nutritional Anaemia Control Programme (NNACP, 1991) and its 
subsequent milestone changes in over a time is shown in Table 7. The 
beneficiary groups were redefined to include both anaemic and non-anaemic 
pregnant and lactating mothers and children in the 1-5 years age group for 
iron-dlate supplementation. The dosage was revised from 60mg elemental iron 
to 100 mg per tablet. The dose of syrup to preschool children (1-3 years) 
discontinued and they would receive a small tablet containing 20 mg iron and 
100ug folate for 100 days in a year. The dose was one tablet of 100mg iron or 
two tablets, each containing 60mg iron for 100 days starting with the first dose 
of tetanus toxoid to pregnant women with clinical symptoms of anaemia were to 
be given 3 tablets of 60mg each or 2 tablets of 100 mg iron distributed through 
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auxiliary nurse midwife, multipurpose health worker and health visitors. In 
addition, mebendazole tablets were to be given to women with hookworm 
infestation. The Planning Commission made specific recommendations for the 
prevention and control of anaemia in pregnant women during the Ninth 
Five-Year Plan (1997-2002). In additon to these recommendations, the 
National consultation on Control of Anaemia reiterated the promotion of a diet 
containing iron-rich foods through horticulture approach and nutrition eduction 
(NCCNAI, 1998). It also recommended fortification of foods with iron to 
improve iron intake. 


TABLE 7 — MAJOR MILESTONES IN ANAEMIA CONTROL PROGRAMME IN INDIA 





1970 © Launch of National Nutritional Anaemia Prophylaxis Programme (NNAPP) 
1989 © Meeting on Prevention and Control of National Nutritional Anaemia 
© Nomenclature of National Programme changed to NNACP 
© Core Working Group on Anaemia Control formed by MOHFW 
1991 © Finalization of National Policy on Preventon & Control of anaemia NNAPC 
(MOHFW) 
1992 NNACP implemented as a part of CSSM (Child Survival Safe Motherhood) 
1993 Goal of Control Nutritional Anaemia difined under Nutrition Policy of India 
1996 Revival of the National Programme by task Force on Micronutnents (MOHRD) 
1997 National consultation on Control of Nutritional Anaemia 


NNACP accorded priority under the nationwide RCH Programme 
Supply of Iron-folic acid tablets as a part of drug kit 
Ninth Planning Commisston (1997-2002) highlighted for prevention and control 


anaemla In pregnant women 





MOHFW - Ministry of Health and Family Welfare; MOHRD - Ministry of Human Resource 
Development; NNACP - National Nutritional Anaemia Control Programme; NNAPC - National 
Nutritional Anaemia Prevention and Control; RCH -Reproductive Child Health 


The NNACP in the state revealed several deficiencies in the 
procurement, distribution and storage of IFA tablets. The state Government 
initiated a programme (March 1990) of iron fortified salt at 500-1000g/kg 
distributed in 500 g per month with iron level in the range for its use in the 
preparations of food supplements for feeding children and women through 
Anganwadi Worker in three undivided Phulbani, Sundergarh and Koraput 
backward districts. This programme has been found effective without adverse 
reactions. However, no effect Is seen in the prevalence of nutritional anaemia 
and 78-91% of people Hb levels less than 11g/dL. Relatively more pregnant 
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- women were anaemic (90.9%) compared to the lactating women (88.7%) More 
of school children (84.4%) compared to preschool children (77.9%) were 
anaemic (Sarma et al., 1992). According to NFHS surveys, mothers received 
IFA supplements for a substantial majority of births (68%) in 1998 compared to 
52% in 1993. Among pregnant women, 92% received at least a three-month 
supply and 78% consumed all the supplements that were given to them. 
Considerable differences were also observed ın the percentage of mothers 
provided with IFA tablets or syrup as compared to illiterate mothers, possibly a 
result of higher awareness amongst literate mothers who demanded for it 
(NFHS, 2000). 


Conclusion 


The prevalence of anaemia among women and young children is 
unacceptably high causing a burden for them, for their families and for 
the human resource and economic developments and productivity of 
the country. A large part of the problem arises from the many overlapping 
leading to anaemia. IDA brought about by poor quality and quantity of diets 
is the predominant factor, other nutritional deficiencies affecting the same 
population at risk of ID complicate the problem. The diet includes small 
quantity of heme-iron and large amount of absorption inhibitors found in staple 
foods. Iron supplementation is a key component of NNACP likely to lead to 
improve growth and development of children as well as reduced morbidity and 
mortality in all age groups, It has not been effective in reducing anaemia 
prevalence for a variety of reasons and the coverage and impact achieved over 
three decades has been inadequate and its sustainability is in doubt. The most 
effective way of the programme is to deliver IFA tablets to incorporate into the 
supplementary food supplied to pregnant women, children and their mothers 
under the Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS), which is currently 
operative in almost all administrative blocks in the state and covers target 
population of low-income families in rural, urban and tribal areas. The overalk 
failure in controlling anaemia has led to a return to an emphasis to explore on 
longterm sustainable dietary approaches in combating the health consequences 
of IDA particularly increased use of iron-rich foods in improving iron nurture of 
the entire population. 
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INTENSITY OF THE EFFECTS OF THE SELECTED SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS ON FERTILITY 
IN BANGLADESH 


MD. RASHED ALAM, TAPAN KUMAR ROY & DILIP KUMAR MONDAL 
se ss, 


The purpose of this study is to identify the intensity of the effects of various soclo- 
economic and demographic factors on fertility in Bangladesh using nationally representative data 
from Bangladesh Demographic and Health Survey (BDHS), 1999-2000. Multivariate technique 
such as path analysis has been used to find out the direct, indirect, joint and Implied effects of the 
selected socio-economic and demographic factors on fertility. This study reveals that age at 
mamage, husbands approved family planning and duration of breast-feeding have significant 
direct negative effects on fertility while the contraceptive use and ideal number of children have 
significant positive effects on fertility This study also shows that total effects of respondent's 
education and religion have negative effect on fertility. 


Introduction 


Fertility is the variable which may have to be manipulated by policy 
interventions in order to reduce population growth (United Nations, 1973). Thus 
"the problematical factors in determining the course of population have been 
levels and conditions of fertility and the prospects for their change" (United 
Nations, 1979). The specific nature of the determinants of fertility is intricate. 
While fertility behaviour influences population growth, which has crucial 
consequences towards pressure on resources, employment situations, health 
and other social facilities and saving investment, in turn such consequences 
have great bearing on the socio-economic and demographic factors that affect 
fertility behaviour. However, "the factors that are perceived to influence fertility 
are highly interrelated among themselves, the conceptualization of the 
determinants of fertility involves a multitude of factors that vary greatly in 
intensity and direction of force they exert on fertility” (Ahmed, 1980). The study 
of the relationship of fertility levels to specific economic, social and cultural 
variables in the low as well as high fertility countries has led to the hypothesis 
that the most part the same factors which are thought to account for the decline 
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of fertility in the low fertility countries are, in a inverse sense, also responsible 
for the continued high levels of fertility in the high fertility group (United 
Nations, 1973). 


During few decades, socio-economic development has occurred ın high 
fertility country like Bangladesh. In this support Pritchett (1994) argued that the 
reducing fertility (desired fertility) in Bangladesh depends on development, 
culture and so forth. He noted that fertility was related with socio-economic 
development. There has been debate about the role that socio-economic 
change has played in contributing to the fertility decline that has taken place in 
Bangladesh. Caldwell and other (1999) have observed that there have been 
considerable social and economic changes in the country and contend that 
these have changed couples’ attitudes about family size in such a way as to 
lead to decline in fertility. The interactions of socio-economic and demographic 
factors do not take place in a vacuum but are shaped by the economic history, 
mode of production, production relations, growth and distribution of economic 
produces. These factors directly and indirectly affect the interactional processes. 
Socio-economic variables cannot directly influence fertility but act on fertility 
through their effect on one or more of the intervening variables. The intricacies 
of the interrelationships between socio-economic and demographic variables 
are anew phenomenon. Davis (1956) holds that the demographic changes are 
both reflective and behavioural. They are reflective in that they affect other 
components of a social system, which in tum brings about changes in those 
components initiating the change. 


In Bangladesh, total fertility rate started to decline after 1980s. The total 
fertility rate of 6.37 children per women in 1981 has come down to 3.2 children 
per women in 2000 an absolute reduction of 3.17 children per women-a total of 
nearly 52 per cent during this year. During this period, female literacy rates and 
female activity rates were also changed (Table 1). These changes show 
positive direction (Fig. 1) and indicates socio-economic change has been 
occurred in Bangladesh. 


The aim of this paper is to study the direct, indirect and joint contributions 
of selected socio-economic and demographic factors on fertility in Bangladesh 
using path analysis. 


Data Source and Analytical Method 


The data for this paper is obtained from Bangladesh Demographic and 
Health Survey (BDHS), 1999-2000. BDHS is a nationally representative, two- 
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—— Total fertility rate 
j zo —— Female iteracy raie (7+) 
—— Female economically rate 


Fig. 1 — Total fertility rate, female literacy rate and female economically activity rate during 1981 
to 2000 in Bangladesh 


stage sample survey that was selected from the master sample maintained by 
the Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics for the implementation of their surveys. It 
was selected from the Integrated Multipurpose Master Sample (IMPS) design. 
The 1999-2000 was a survey of 10544 ever married women aged 10-49 and 
3000 currently married men aged 15-59 which designed to provide information 
on levels and trends of fertility, family planning knowledge and use, infant and 
child mortality, maternal and child health and nutrition. The BDHS data entry 
and editing programs were written in Integrated System for Survey Analysis 
(ISSA) and data processing commenced in mid-December 1999 and was 
completed by end of April 2000. 


The techniques employed in this study to examine the effects of various 
factors on fertility using multivariate analysis named path analysis. The technique 
of path analysis, which was developed during 1920s by Sewall Wright as an aid 
to the quantitative development of genetics, gained popularity in social science 
studies with the further expositions. Recently its application is gained popularity 
in demography (Leobner and Driver, 1973; Duncan, 1977; Kendall and 
O'Muircheartiagh, 1977; Sivamurthy and Ahmed, 1979; Balakrishnan et al. 
1980; Ahmad 1980; Rob and Kabir, 1988). Path analysis presumes the existence 
of causal framework interlinking different predictor variables with the response 
variables. Such representation of the causal variables is called as a path model 
and it is both stochastic and explanatory and it is said to be an extension of the 
multiple regression model (Hermalian, 1975). In this study one of the main 
tasks in path diagrams (Figure 2) represent the hypothetical causal model 
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relationships between fertility and some of its determinats. The Alwin and 
Hauser method requires the following steps. “For each endogeneous variable 
in the model, obtain in successive reduced form equation’. First regress the 
endogeneous variables only on the exogeneous variables. Next regress the 
endogeneous variables on the exogeneous variables and the intervening 
endogeneous variable that comes in sequence from cause to effect. While the 
first reduced form of equation of a particular endogeneous variable gives the 
total effects, the last equation gives the direct effects. Successive deduction of 
path coefficients from first to second equations’, from second to third equation 
etc., gives the indirect effects. The model considered here is the recursive type 
in which each variable is assumed to be dependent upon all prior causal 
variables. As can be seen from the schematic diagram, place of residence, 
respondent's education, respondent's occupation, access to mass media and 
religion have effects on fertility, i.e. children ever born (CEB), through age at 
first marriage, contraceptive use, husband approved family planning, duration 
of breast-feeding and ideal number of children. The variables, which have been 
used in this analysis, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 — VARIABLES AND THEIR MEASUREMENT USED IN THE PATH ANALYSIS 





Varlables Measurement 
X, = Place of residence 1 = Urban 

2 = Rural 
+X, = Respondent's education 1 = Illiterate 


2 = Pnmary education 
3 = Secondary education 
4 = Higher education 


+X, = Respondent's occupation 1 = White collars and 
2 = Non-white collars 
+X, = Access to mass-media 1=No 
2 = Yes 
+X, = Religion 1 = Muslims 
2 = Non-muslims 
+X, = Age at first marnage 1 = 16 years 


2 = 16 to 20 years 
3 = 21 years and above 


+X, = Contraceptive use 1 = Not use 
2= Use 
+X, = Husband's approve family planning 1 = Approves 
2 = Disapproves 
X, = Duration of breast-feeding 1 = Completed months 
Xo = Ideal number of children 1=82 
2-2t03 
3 = 4 and above 


X,, = Children Ever Bom Number of lve births 
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The system of equations for the model considered may be written as 
below, which will provide information on the estimation of influences of 
variables. 


X, = Pos X; + Po X, + Pos Xa + Poo Xo + Poi Xi + Pou Ru 
X = PX + Pas X, + Pa X, + Pag X + Pao X, + Ph X +P, A, 

X= Poy X + Pas Xe + Pos Xs + Poa Xa + Poa Xa + Pao Xa + Pai X + Pow Ru 

X= Pos Xa + Poy X, + Poo Xo + Pos X + Poa Xa t Pos Xa + Poa Xa + Poi X, + Poe Ra 
Xo = Pioo Xo + Pica Xa + Pie Xy + Pios Xe + Pios Xe + Pios Xa + Pios X + Pio Xz +t 


Pior X, + EN R, 


Xa = Piro Xio t Pis 
Pin Apt Piz R: 


Xa + Pis X,+ P 1e Xe + Pais Xo+ Piia Xa + Piia Xq + Paia Xp + 


114° 4 


Where, P are the path coefficients and Rp R; Ry Ry Ry and R, are 
random disturbance terms. All the random disturbance terms are mutually 
independent and are independent of their corresponding explanatory variables. 
Then multiple regression method is applied for each causal relationship. The 
residual of path coefficients can also be estimated with case from the regression 
equation as square root of (1-R2), where, R? (unadjusted) is the multiple 
correlation coefficient (square) of the regression equation. Path analysis permits 
the direct effects, indirect effects, joint effects, implied effects and total effects 
of each selected explanatory variable by decomposing the correlation coefficient 
between the dependent variable and any explanatory variable according to the 
following fundamental theorem : 


> > Pip la 
q 


Where, jand are two variables and q runs over all the variables that have 
direct paths to variable j (Duncan, 1966; Shin, 1977). Table 3 presents the 
(mean) (X) and standard deviation (S.D) of the selected socio-economic and 
demographic variables included in this study. 


Result and Discussion 


The different types of effects are presented in Table 4 and zero order 
correlation coefficient between children ever bom and all explanatory variables 
should be the same as the total effect of that explanatory variable on children 
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TABLE 3 — MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF THE SELECTED SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
AND DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES. 


Selected Vanables N OK SD 
Place of residence 10544 1.70 0.46 
Respondent's education 10544 138 1.54 
Respondent's occupatıon 10544 1.41 7.21 
Access to mass-medla - 10485 0.61 0.75 
Religlon 10528 115 0.40 
Age at first mamage 10542 14.99 3.04 
Contraceptive use 10544 1.96 2.90 
Husband's approve family planning 10544 1.26 1.66 
Duration of breast-feeding 1486 27 63 24 56 
Ideal number of chıldren 10544 2.64 117 
Children Ever Bom 10544 3.03 2.33 


Note N ıs the Number of Women, òX is the Mean and S Ð is the Standard Deviation. 


ever bom. Table 5 indicates that, with few expectations of the zero order 
correlation coefficients between children ever born and each of the selected 
exogenous vanables generally do not differ much from their corresponding total 
effects. We observe that there are 25 paths out of 40 hypothesized paths are 
found to be statistically significant. In our study we have to mention about the 
significant path coefficients only. 


In Figure 1 out of 10 variables, 5 are found to have significant direct effect 
on the index of fertility. Among them age at marriage (X,), Husbands approve 
family planning (X,) and duration of breast-feeding (X,) have direct significant 
negative effect while contraceptive use (X,) and ideal number of children (X,,) 
has direct significant positive effect on the index of fertility (X,,). The total effect 
of respondents education (X,) on fertility (X,,) is negative while those of place of 
residence (X,), respondents occupation (X,) access to mass-media (X,) and 
religion (X,) are positive. 


The total effect of respondents’ education (X,) on the fertility (X,,) is — 
0.335 of which about 9% and 18% are transmitted through the age at marriage 
(X,) and ideal number of children (X,,) and about 79% is transmitted through its 
implied effect in the same direction. This shows that ideal number children is 
strongly related to fertility. It appears that fertility goes down when ideal number 
of children takes place. 
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The total effect of religion (X,) on fertility (X,,) is -0.0365 of which about 
29% and 69% are transmitted through the age at marriage (X,) and ideal 
number of children (X,,) in the same direction then about 16% is transmitted 
through the contraceptive use (X,) in the opposite direction. This also shows 
that ideal number of children are strongly related to fertility. Contraceptive use 
in Bangladesh is difficult to introduce due to lack of knowledge as well as 
religious restrictions. 


It is depicted that place of residence (X,) is positively related to fertility 
(X,,). Place of residence (X,) has total positive effect on fertility is 0.0259 of 
which about 20% is transmitted through the age at marriage (X,) in the same 
direction then about 14% and 17% are transmitted through the contraceptive 
use (X,) and duration of breast-feeding (X,) in the opposite direction. This 
shows that age at marriage is strictly related to fertility. It appears that fertility 
goes down when marriage takes place at a late stage. Generally urban women 
marry at late age than rural women. 


Conclusion and Policy Implications 


Some findings of this paper deserve consideration from the viewpoint of 
policy implication. It has been found that age at marriage has direct significant 
negative effect on fertility. Thus, raising age at marriage by implementing a 
minimum age at marriage law is likely to lower fertility on national level. 
Husbands approve family planning and duration of breastfeeding are also 
found to have direct significant negative effect on fertility. Policy should be 
taken for encouraging women to breastfeed their children for a relatively longer 
duration may also contribute to a reduction in fertility. Contraceptive use and 
ideal number of children are found to have direct significant positive effect on 
fertility. Contraceptive used should be increased and at the same time couple 
should take decision about ideal number of children. 


The total effect of respondent education on fertility is found to have 
negative. Education may provide better employment opportunities outside the 
home and age at marriage can be raised by providing education to females, 
specially at the secondary and higher levels. Based on the findings of this 
paper, it may be suggested that attention that should be focused on the need for 
providing educational facilities. Religion has a negative effect on fertility. This 
finding reveals that, religion has a great hold on the people of Bangladesh. It 
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plays an important role in declining the age at which a girl is considered suitable 
for marriage. Since different religions do not have the same views on marriage, 
one would expect significant difference in the mean age at marriage among 
various religious groups, particularly for Muslim women in rural and also urban 
areas in order to depress the level of fertiilty. 


Thus, it may be concluded that the level of fertility is still high though it is 
declining seems to change little overtime. It is observed that fertility decreases 
with the increase of female literacy rate and female economically activity rate. 
Women participation on employment should be increased and inspired. 
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PHYSICAL GROWTH PERFORMANCE OF RURAL 
CHILDREN : A LONGITUDINAL STUDY 


T. S. NAGAMANI, O. R. RADHAKRISHNA & C. RATNAPRABHA 
oo <<<  :i : | 
This paper focuses on physical growth performance of rural children ın the age group of 2 
to 5 years. The sample consisted of 80 children, selected through using purposive stratified sam- 
ple design and was followed up longitudinally. Anthropometric parameters like height, weight, 
head, chest and arm circumferences were taken on these children twice a year, with an age 
Interval of six months using standardized anthropometric tools. The results of the study indicated 
that with advancing age the mean values of all five parameters Increased steadily The mean 
values of boys In all the parameters were higher than the giris However both the children fell short 
compared to 50" percentiles of NCHS standards, especially the weight measure, was more 
ınfertor to height measure. The vanous findings of the present study clearly demand the crucial 


need for creating awareness among rural mothers on better child care practices focussing nutn- 
tional needs of early childhood age group 


Introduction 


The pattern of growth and physical status though genetically determined 
is strongly influenced by several socio-economic factors. Although the physical 
growth is an exceedingly regular process abiding the same biological laws all 
over the world and all children have the same basic needs and requirements, It 
is difficult to define the ‘normal growth’ because children belonging to the same 
age group by no means are uniform and constant in their growth pattern. Growth 
needs to be studied in the context of a given community. For purpose of 
comparison, with a heterogeneous population in our country, local reference 
Standards for anthropometric measurements need to be evolved and used which 
would make the comparison realistic (Jelliffe, 1973; Raghavan, 1978; 
Swaminathan, 1971). 


Measurements of weight, height, head, chest and mid arm circumferences 
are reliable means by which the progress of normal child is evaluated and gross 
abnormalities detected even when no other clinical signs of illness are mani- 
fested. Longitudinal studies are helpful in the assessment of physical growth, 
though they are time consuming and expensive. They are more authentic 
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and provide valid results compared to cross sectional studies. Hence this 
investigation was an attempt to study the physical growth performance of 2 to 5 
years rural children using longitudinal study. 


Materials and Methods 


The present longitudinal study was conducted on 80 rural children (2 to 5 
years) from seven villages of Ranga Reddy district, Hyderabad, to study the 
physical growth performance. Initially 100 children were enrolled for the study 
and finally 80 children remained and others dropped out to migration and 
. non-cooperation. Purposive-stratified sample design was adopted for selection 
of sample. 


Standardized anthropometric tools were used to assess the anthropometric 
measurements — height, weight, head, chest and arm circumference of 
children. Height was measured using height rod. UNICEF bar scale was used 
to weigh the children as it gives accurate measurement of weight. Fibreglass 
tape was used take measurements like head, Chest and arm circumference of 
children. This tape does not lose its elasticity even after repeated use. Trivedi's 
(1968) socio-economic status scale was used to assess the economic status of 
families. 


Five anthropometric measurements were taken on children twice in a 
year i.e., with age interval of 6 months. The investigators were trained to take 
anthropometric measurements from the staff of National Institute of Nutrition, 
Hyderabad. 


The data thus collected was analyzed using suitable statistical 
procedures and presented in tables. 


Results 


Family background information revealed that majority of the families 
(74%) belonged to lower class category. Nuclear families (79%) were more 
compared to joint families. The average size of the families was five. Majority of 
the mothers (78%) were uneducated. 


The data on physical anthropometric characteristics (Height, Weight, Head, 
Chest and Arm circumferences) revealed that with advancing age, the mean 
values of all 5 parameters increased steadily. The mean values of boys in all the 
parameters were higher than the girls. When compared to 50th percentiles of 
NCHS standards, the mean values of weight measure were more inferior to 
height measure. 
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Discussion 


With advancing age, the mean values of all 5 parameters increased steadily 
in both the children. The pattern of increase in height was slightly more 
compared to weight measure. 


Helght 


The mean heights of boys were consistently higher than the heights of 
the girls, though they were not statistically significant (Table 1). Similar results 
were reported by Ghosh et al., (1977); Mehrotra et al., (1978); Srivastava (1988); 
Joshi (1989); Kumari (1990) and Das et al., (2000). The height of the boys and 
girls increased from 78.8 cm to 98.8 cm and 77.5 cm to 97.4 cm respectively 
from the age of 2 years to 5 years. 


TABLE 1 — MEAN HEIGHTS (CMS) OF 2 TO 5 YEARS RURAL CHILDREN 





Age in Boys Giris Boys & Giris 
months N=44 N=36 N=80 Z value 
Mean S.D. Mean S. D. Mean S.D. 

24 788 3.32 77.5 2.8 782 3.18 1.84 
30 826 3.77 81.5 3.7 82.3 3.76 130 
36 858 4.21 85.1 3.3 85.5 3.92 0.84 
42 89.2 3.61 88.1 36 88.7 3.64 1.35 
48 92.4 4.34 90.6 40 916 4.30 1.92 
54 95.3 4.21 94.3 3.9 94 8 4.12 1.14 
60 98.8 4.96 97.4 3.8 978 4.53 1.45 





Both boys and girls fell short compared to 50th percentile of NCHS 
standards. The difference ranged from 6.8 cm to 11.7 cm for boys whereas for 
girls it was 7 to 12 cms. Both the children were about 89.0 to 92 percent of 50th 
percentiles of NCHS standards (Figs. 1 & 2). 
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Fig. 1 — Mean Heights (cm) of rural boys 
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Fig. 2— Mean Heights (cm) of rural girls 


Welght 


Significant differences were found in mean weight of boys and girls at the 
ages of 24, 36, 42, 48 and 54 months, indicating superior values of boys over 
girls (Table 2). These results were in agreement with the studies done by many 
researchers (Joshi et al., 1989 ; Kumari, 1990 ; Srivastava, 1985 ; Chowdhary, 
1975 ; Bakshi & Bhandari, 1972 & Das et al, 2000). The weight of the boys and 
girls ranged from 9.21 kg to 13.01 kg and 8.60 to 12.75 kg respectively from the 
age of 2 years to 5 years. 


TABLE 2 — MEAN WEIGHTS (KGS) OF 2 TO 5 YEARS RURAL CHILDREN 


Age in Boys Girls Boys & Girls 
months N=44 N=36 N=80 Z value 
Mean S. D Mean S D , Mean S.D. 

24 921 1.14 8.60 125 8.94 1.23 2.26" 
30 9.59 1.19 909 126 9.37 1.25 1.81 
36 10.3 1.28 9.68 1.38 10.00 1.36 2.07" 
42 10.8 1.24 10.2 123 10.550 127 2.13* 
48 1152 135 10.84 1.22 1121 1.33 2 36" 
54 12.06 133 11.45 1.16 1178 1.44 522" 
60 13.01 1.34 12.75 133 1290 134 0.87 


In comparison to the height measuremeni, the weight measuremeni was 
inferior to the 50th percentiles NCHS standards. The difference ranged from 
3.39 kg to 5.69 kg for boys whereas for girls it was 3.2 kg 05.64 kg. Both the 
children were measured up to 68 to 73 percent (Fig- 3 & 4). 
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Fig. 4— Mean Weights (cm) of rural Giris 


Head circumference 


The trend of significant differences was continued even in this measure at 
the ages of 24, 30, 36, 42, 54 and 60 months, indicating higher values for boys 
(Table 3 & Fig. 5). Similar trend of observations were found by many workers 
(Chowdhary, 1975 ; Naik et al., 1976 ; Kumar 1990 ; Srivastava, 1988 Ghosh et 
al., & Das et al., 2000). 


TABLE 3 — MEAN HEAD CIRCUMFERENCES (CMS) OF 2 TO 5 YEARS RURAL CHILDREN 





Age in Boys Girls Boys & Girls 
months N=44 N=36 N=80 Z value 
Mean S. D. Mean S. D. Mean SD. 

24 45.9 136 448 198 454 1.74 2 52" 
30 470: 1.41 45.8 190 465 1.75 3.12** 
36 47.6 1.48 46.2 1.87 46.0 1.79 3.39** 
42 47.8 1.27 46.0 1.81 47.3 166 3.47" 
48 48.0 1.29 47.07 1.72 4769 1.60 3.29** 
54 48.13 123 47 41 1.85 47.97 1.61 2.83°* 


60 48.66 1.2 47.97 2.45 48.35 1.89 1.54 
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Fig. 5 — Mean Head circumferences (cm) of rural children 
Chest circumference 


Except in the age group of 48 months, significant differences in mean 
chest circumferences of children were found in all other age groups favouring 
higher mean values for boys (Table 4 & Fig. 6). These results are in tune with the 
findings of researchers like Naik et al., (1976) ; Chowdhary, (1975) ; Kaur & 
Bhatt (1979 & Das et al., 2000). 


TABLE 4 — MEAN CHEST CIRCUMFERENCES (CMS) OF 2 TO 5 YEARS RURAL CHILDREN 
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Age in Boys Giris Boys & Giris 
months N-44 N=36 N=80 Z value 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean o S.D. 

e e İN İN m ee 
24 46.42 22 45.4 2.3 46.0 2.31 2.07* 
30 47.7 2.2 465 1.9 47.1 2.13 2.63" 
36 48.7 1.8 47.3 2.1 48.1 202 330* 
42 49.6 21 48.3 22 49.0 227 2.71* 
48 50.57 2.45 49.55 2 86 50.1 2.68 1.69 
54: 50.69 2.01 49.81 194 5029 2.02 1.99* 
60 51.28 197 4998 1.93 5033 207 4 8** 
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Fig. 6 — Mean Chest circumferences (cm) of rural children 
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Arm circumference 


The mean arm circumference values of boys were slightly higher than 
giris in all the age groups though the differences were not statistically significant 
(Table 5 & Fig. 7). 


Similar results were reported by other researchers (Joshi et al., 1989: 
Kumari, 1990 ; Srivastava, 1985 ; Chowdhary, 1975 ; Bakshi & Bhandari, 1972 
& Das et al., 2000). 


TABLE 5 — MEAN ARM CIRCUMFERENCES (CMS) OF 2 TO 5 YEARS RURAL CHILDREN 


—_—_———— eee 





Age In Boys Girls Boys & Girls 
months N=44 N=36 ” N=80 Z value 
y Mean S.D Mean S.D Mean S D. 

24 13.6 100 13.5 1.44 13.6 1.22 ` 0 04 
30 13.9 0.89 13.8 1.30 138 1.09 0.31 
36 142 0.96 13.9 1.23 14.0 1.10 1.04 
42 14.5 0.80 14.4 1.04 14.3 0.93 1.37 
48 14.55 0.9 14.53 1.03 14.64 0.98 0.96 
54 14.58 0.85 14.54 1.14 14.53 0.99 0 44 
60 14.78 0.87 14 76 1.09 14.67 0.63 0.71 
“P<. 05 “P<.0t 
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Fig. 7— Mean arm circumferences (cm) of rural children 
Conclusion 


The results of the study indicated that with advancing age the mean val- 
ues of all five parameters increased steadily. The mean values of boys in all the 
parameters were higher than the girls. This could be due to strong genetic 
influence on growth regulation and preferential treatment given to male children 
in rural areas. However both the children fell short compared to 50th percentiles 
on NCHS standards, especially the weight measure, was more inferior the height 
measure. This could be due to improper feeding practices adopted by rural 
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mothers due to lack of awareness regarding the nutritional needs of children in 
early childhood years where the growth is very rapid compared to the rest of the 
age groups in the total life span of an individual. 


The underlying assumption is that all children have the same genetic 
potential especially in the early years of life and their growth is strongly 
influenced by environmental factors such as nutrition than by heredity (Habicht 
et al., 1974). Various studies in different parts of world, indicated that children 
from widely varied ethnic backgrounds tend to develop at the same rate, given a 
similar socio-economic environment. Hence the findings to the present study 
clearly demand the crucial need for creating awareness among rural mothers 
regarding importance of physical growth and role of nutrition in overall develop- 
ment of children. 
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WEIGHTS AND HEIGHT OF RURAL BOYS AND GIRLS 
IN NORTHERN KARNATAKA 


P. B. KHADI, M. S. PATIL, M. S. BADIGER & J. KHATIB 





The weights and heights of boys and girls of 6-18/20 years was assessed on a sample 
of 4593 drawn from four Agroclımatıc zones of Northem Kamataka. The mean welght and height 
of the boys and giris of 6-18/20 years was below the NCHS and ICMR standards. The mean 
weight of boys of 12 years and above was below the 3” percentile while, the weights of the girls 
of 15 years and above was below 3” percentile. The mean height of the boy was below the 
3” percentile from the age 16 years onwards while the height of giris was above the 3” percentile 
of NCHS standards. The mean height of boys was above 50th percentile of ICAR reference 
standards. 


To get a complete picture of children's development it is essential to know 
how they grow physically as well as psychologically. The reason for this is that 
physical development influences children's behaviour both directly and 
indirectly. In spite of the fact that growth cycles are orderly and predictable, they 
are subject to variations. As Johnston et al. have pointed out the time clock 
which governs the developmental process in children is an individual one. 
A number of factors determine whether the time clock runs slow, moderate or at 
a rapid rate. 


Genetic body size and build influence rate of growth with those of large 
heavy builds growing faster than those of small and light build. Such children 
usually reach the puberty growth spurt sooner than children of smaller builds. 
Good health and nutrition especially during the early growth period speed up 
the growth cycles unlike poor health and nutrition that slows down the rate of 
growth. Studies have shown that malnutrition is found to adversely affect the 
mental performance and psycho-motor activity of a large proportion of children 
in developing countries (Ushadevi, 2001). Placid children tend to grow faster 
than those who experience emotional tension as tension has a greater effect on 
weight and height. Children with multiple birth tend to grow at a slower rate than 
singletons (WHO, 1986). 


Address for communication : P. B. Khadi, Senior Scientist and Technical Co-ordinator, 
AICRP (Child Development) College of Rural Home Sclence U.S.A., Dharwar-580 006 
e-mali: pbkhadi 8 yahoo.com 
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The agroclimatic variations may have an influence through the 
dietary habits or through the variations in the temperature. Children who are 
immunized against disease during the early growth period continue to grow 
faster than those who have not been immunized because they suffer from fewer 
diseases and are generally healthier. There are seasonal variations in growth 
with July to mid December most favourable for growth in weight and April to mid 
August for growth in height. 


So the present study is an attempt to assess the growth in terms of 
weight and height of children drawing them from four different agro-climatic 
zones taking care of the climatic conditions, food habits, SES status and also 
taking into account the high diversity in individual factors in contribution with the 
above stated facts in order to construct reference norms for northern Kamataka. 


Materials and Methods 


This study was carried on a sample of 4593 children of age 6-18/20 years 
from four agroclimatic zones namely dry, transitional, coastal and hilly zones of 
Northern Karnataka. A multi stage random sampling method was employed for 
the selection of sample. From each zone, two taluks were selected and from 
each selected taluk, a proportionate sampling of villages with a minimum of four 
villages were selected. From each selected village children in the age group of 
6-18/20 years were drawn from primary, high school and junior/Degree 
colleges. Body measurements namely heights and weights of children was 
taken. Height was taken with the help of anthropometric rod and measurement 
was recorded in centimeter to the nearest 0.1 cm. Weight was taken with the 
help of weighing machine and weight was recorded in kgs to the nearest 0.25 
Kg. Date of birth was recorded from the school records. The mean height and 
weight was compared with NCHS, ICMR standards and ICAR norms. 


Results and Discussion 


The mean weight and height of rural boys and girls of age 6-18/20 years 
are presented in Tables 1-4. It is seen from the table that the weights of rural 
boys increased with increase in age. There was a consistent increase of two 
Kgs between two consecutive readings from 6 years upto 8 years. There was 
not much difference between weights of 17 and 18 years old boys. However the 
mean weight of the children of the entire age group was below (50 th percentile) 
of NCHS standards. When compared with ICAR norms the weights of boys did 
not differ much, upto the age of 12 years and at 13, 14, 15 years the weights 
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were almost equal. But as the age increases the difference increased from 
3-7 cm. The weights of children of all the age groups were below 50th percentiles 


of ICAR norms. 


TABLE 2 — COMPARISON OF MEAN WEIGHT OF GIRLS WITH NCHS, ICMR AND 


Age 


oon W 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


TABLE 1 — COMPARISON OF MEAN WEIGHT OF BOYS WITH NCHS, ICMR AND 


Mean 


15.84 
16.95 
18.73 
20.84 
22.41 
24.60 
26.02 
29.37 
33.78 
37.60 
40.81 
44.10 
44.75 
47.00 
48.18 


Mean 


15 54 
16 36 
17.63 
19.90 
21.90 
24.12 
27.59 
32.06 
35 96 
37.14 
38.38 
39.40 
40.03 


ICAR STANDARDS 
S.D. NCHS 
203 20.7 
2.48 22.9 
247 25.3 
3.33 28.1 
343 31.4 
3.90 353 
3.88 39.8 
468 45.0 
5 87 50.8 
6 32 567 
6.68 62.1 
6.01 66.3 
5.49 68.9 
8.08 

5.13 


ICAR STANDARDS 
S.D. NCHS 
2.03 19.5 
2.25 21.8 
2.37 24.8 
2.70 28.5 
3.14 325 
3 44 370 
5 03 41.5 
5.44 46.1 
5.66 50.3 
5.22 53.7 
4.86 55.9 
5.43 56.7 
5.41 567 


ICMR 


22.14 
24.46 
26.42 
30.00 
32.29 
35.26 
38.78 
42.88 
48.28 
52.15 
55.54 
57.91 
58 38 
58 90 
59.64 


ICMR 


21.56 
24.45 
25 97 
29.82 
33 68 
37.17 
42.97 
44.54 
46.70 
48 75 
49 75 


ICAR 


15 50 
17 50 
19 50 
20 50 
23 00 
25 00 
27.00 
29.00 
29 00 
33.00 
37.00 
43.00 
47.00 
49.50 
53.00 


ICAR 


15.00 
16.20 
23.00 
25 58 
29.00 
33 35 
37.00 
40.00 
45.00 
48.00 
50.28 


-53.00 


54.50 
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TABLE 3 — COMPARISON OF MEAN HEIGHT OF BOYS WITH NCHS, ICMR AND 


ICAR STANDARDS 
S.D NCHS 
4.88 116.00 
6.54 ` 121.70 
6.10 127.00 
5.92 132.20 
6.26 137 50 
6.77 143.30 
6.00 149.70 
7.78 156 50 
7.87 163.10 
7.93 169.00 
761 173 50 
6.88 176.20 
613 176.80 
5.37 

538 


ICMR 


11890 
12332 
127.86 
133.63 
138.45 
143.35 
148.91 
15494 
161.70 
165.33 
168.40 
173 00 
172 05 
172 14 
171.75 


TABLE 4 — COMPARISON OF MEAN HEIGHT OF GIRLS WITH NCHS, ICMR AND 


ICAR STANDARDS 

SD. NCHS 
5.21 11460 
582 120 40 
5.51 126.40 
5.86 132.20 
5.56 138 80 
6.19 144.80 
683 15150 
7.22 157.10 
5.79 160.40 
5.88 161 80 
551 162.40 
5.93 1 63 10 
5 62 163.70 


ICMR 


117.73 
122.65 
127 22 
133 08 
138.90 
145.00 
150 98 
153 44 
155.04 
155 98 
156 00 
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The weight of the girls also increased with increase in age. There was an 
increase of one Kg at each consecutive age group upto the age of 8 years and 
a difference of 2 Kg. upto 10 years. The gain in weight was very rapid i.e, upto 
5 Kg. at 12 and 13 years and thereafter the weight decresed by 1 Kg every year 
indicating that the growth spurt occurs during this period. The mean weights of 
girls was below NCHS standrds [50th percentile] throughout the age group. The 
weights of girls was almost on par with 3rd percentile of NCHS standards up to 
the age of 12 years, but at the age of 13 and 14 years the weight decreased up 
to 3 Kgs but after 14 years their weight was comparable with ICAR norms till 
they reached 18 years. The mean values of weights are ın line with those 
reported by Tripati ef al. (1976) and Sathyavati (1981). However the gains were 
significantly lesser as compared to the British studies. There could be several 
reasons for such lag and one of the main reason being under nutrition. 


In comparison with ICMR and NCHS standards a difference of 2 Kg in 
weight of boys upto the age of 9 years was observed. Thereafter the difference 
decreased to one kg at the age of 10 years and 13 years onwards NCHS 
overtook ICMR the differences increasing from 3 kg to 10 kg. The ICAR norms 
were much lower than both the reference standards. Similar trend was 
observed for girls also. 


The mean height of boys is presented in Table 3. It is clear that the height 
of boys incresed with increase in age. There was 4-5 cm gain in height between 
the consecutive age group at all the ages except between 13 and 14 years 
wherein the gain height was 7 cm which indicated the onset of growth spurt. 
This indicates that during adolescent period physical development in terms of 
heights is very rapid. The mean observed values of height is similar to those 
reported by Tripathi et al. (1976). However the heights of rural boys were below 
the NCHS standards and observed values decresed between 11 and 16 years. 
The heights of boys was on par with 50th percentile of ICAR norms ın all the age 
groups except at the age of 6 and 12 years. However the heights was below 
75th and 95th percentile. ` 


Sımilariy the heights of girls increased steadily with increase in age upto 
14 years with an increment ranging from 4-6 cms/year. Sımilar trend was 
observed among girls. The gains of girls was similar to the girls of Delhi 
[Ghani et al. 1971] and well to do children of Haryana [Bhasin et aj. 1990]. 
The differences in heights and weights in the subsequent age group i.e. during 
10-11 years for girls was quite high which was similar to those of Hyderabad 
girls [Kishore et a/. 1978] and girls of Harihar taluk of Karnataka [Veena et al. 
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1996]. The results are in line with those reported by Pirelra ef al. [1983] and 
Emboyi [1986]. This may be due to regional variation resulting from food habits 
dus to differences in crop grown, climatic conditions and physical activities 
which may have affected their physical growth. The differences was only 2 cm 
at each of subsequent age groups till the age of 12 years. The difference 
increased at 13 and 14 to 3 cm, but at 15 years of age the means for girls were 
exactly equal. The mean height of girls was below 75th and 95th percentiles 
throghout the entire age group. 


In case of heights also NCHS standards were lower than ICMR values till 
the age of 10 years. At the age of 8 years both these were almost equal. 
Thereafter NCHS overtook ICMR the difference ranging from 1-4 cm. Similar 
trend was observed for girls. 


Conclusion 


The gain in mean weight and height was maximum for boys at the age of 
11-15 years. For girls the gain was maximum at 10-14 years. The mean of 
height and weight for boys and girls were comparable with ICAR standards. 
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A1A2BO, Rh (D) BLOOD GROUPS AND HAEMOGLOBIN- 
OPATHIES AMONG NEO-BUDDHIST (MAHAR) OF NAGPUR 
CITY 


MANOJ K. JAIN*, K. DAS, P. B. S. V. PADMANABHAM, P. DHAR & 
V. R. RAO 





The study deplcts the distribution of A1A2BO, Rh (D) blood group genetic marker, HbS, 


beta thalassaemia and G-6PD deficiency across the four Neo-Buddhist subgroups namely Bawne, 
Kosare, Ladwan and Barke of Nagpur city and attempts to find the level of heterogenelty among 
them. The sample of present study includes 410 randomly selected unrelated Neo-Buddhist sub- 
jects are tested for A1A2BO, Rh (D) blood groups genetic marker, HbS, Beta thalassaemia and G- 
6PD deficiency. The study provides significant results which explore some new dimensions in this 
specific perspective. The sub-groups under study are found to be at an early stage of genetic 
differentiation. 


Introduction 


The sickle cell disorder (HbS) is one of the most common genetic disorder 
in some populations HbS is a molecular abnormality of Beta globin chain. Sickle 
cell anemia is mostly reported from tribal and ‘lower caste’ populations in India 
with variable frequencies. Many studies have been done on sickle cell disorder 
among different tribes and ‘lower caste’ populations in India and the frequency 
of sickle cell trait ranges from 2 to 35 percent.Many studeis have reported high 
incidence of sickle cell heterozygote as against the homozygote. 


Among the Neo-Buddhist (Mahar) in Nagpur and the Aurangabad region 
of Maharashtra, the frequency of sickle cell trait reaches as high as 18 to 24 
per cent (Shukla and Solanki et al. 1958, Deshmukh and Sharma 1968, Das 
et al.1961, Solanki et al. 1967). However lower frequency of 1 to 6 per cent of 
sicklers have also been reported from Aurangabad, Poona and Raigad regions 
of Maharashtra (Mukherjee and Das 1990, Lete et al. 1962 Negi 1976). The 
distribution of sickle cell disorder in India, can be used as an useful genetical 
marker to distinguish populations in terms of their ethnic affinity (Ahmed and 
Choudhary 1980). 
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The earlier studies on the Neo-Buddhists (Mahar) have ignored the 
existence of subgroups, subgroup endogamy and the localization of some 
specific subgroups as if they have no influence on the genetic constitution, ın so 
far as the process of micro-evolution is concerned. This is the first time that this 
study, tries to delineate the subdivisions among Neo-Buddhist of Nagpur city, 
Maharashtra vis-a-vis its genetic compostion. The present paper deals with four 
subdivisions among the Neo-Buddhist namely Bawne, Kosare, Barke and 
Ladwan, which are endogamous in nature. 


Materlal and Method 


The Neo-Buddhists are one of the major Scheduled caste communities in 
Maharashtra. After their conversion to Buddhism, there has a radical change 
among the Mahars in their socio-culture tribe. This community has its 
distribution widely all over the state. Earlier studies have revealed 5 distinct 
subdivisions among the Neo-Buddhists of Nagpur city. The present paper 
attempts to highlight the inter subgroup genetic differentiation with respect to 
five genetic loci with special reference to HbS. 


A total of 410 unrelated Neo Buddhists are selected randomly from differ- 
ent locations of Nagpur city. Information regarding their subgroup affiliation is 
collected using pre-tested genealogy schedules. 3 to 5 ml intravenous blood is 
collected in EDTA medium from the cubital vein with prior consent of the 
subjects. The samples are screened for sickle cell status by wet sealing 
technique using by sodium meta-bisulphate and by NESTROFT for beta-thal. 
(Dhar et a/. 1987). Confirmation on HbS and beta thalassemia are done by 
cellulose acetate electrophoresis in alkaline buffer (pH 8.9) after Dacie & Lewis 
(1984). The HbA2 quantitation is done by elution method of 413 nm using 
spectrophotometer and HbF is quantitated by one-minute denaturation 
technique of singer (Chernoff and Singer 1958). Only male samples were 
screened for G-6PD deficiency status by fluorescent spot test (Beutler et al. 
1979). Sero-genetic markers like A1 A2 B O and Rh D blood groups are tested 
using respective antisera with suitable controls after Race & Sanger (1968). 


Results 


Phenotype and gene frequency of A1 A2 B O and Rh (D) blood groups for 
the Neo-Buddhist subgroups of Nagpur city are presented in Table |. It is 
observed that except Barke, all other subgroups follow common trend of high O 
blood group than A and B. However, Barke shows high B phenotype frequency 
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than A and O. Kosare shows higher a blood group frequency than B. A2 
phenotype is highest among Bawne and lowest among the Barke. A2B 
phenotype is absent among Lad wan and Brake. The gene frequency data shows 
that Neo-Buddhist of Nagpur city has high O gene frequency (0.6234) and low 
A2 gene frequency (0.036). Bawne shows highest O gene in comparison to 
lowest O gene among the Barke. In contrast, Barke shows highest B gene and 
the lowest A2 gene. In Rh (D) blood group only Bawne and Kosare show the 
presence of Rh (d) phenotype, which is high in Kosare (4.48). In average 98.29 
per cent of the Neo-Buddhist are positive for the Rh (D) allele gene frequency is 
0.983). Hardy-Weinberg x? test for goodness of fit is insignificant among all the 
subgroups for both the locus. x? test for homogeneity dose not show significant 
heterogeneity for both the locus. 


Table Il describes the phenotype and gene frequency of HbS. Peculiarly 
high HbAS frequency (35.8%) is seen among the Kosare followed by the Bawne 
(30.6%) The average occurrence of HbAS trait among Neo-Buddhist is 29.75% 
which is the highest reported in central India. However, Lad wan showing 26.00% 
trait, shows alarming high occurrence of sickle cell major birth (1 in 21) among 
all the subgroups. The gene frequency shows similar trend. Among the 
Neo-Buddhist of Nagpur the HbAS frequency is calculated to be 0.173171. The 
test for homogeneity based on the phenotype frequency Is insignificant. 


TABLE Il — DISTRIBUTION OF PHENOTYPE AND GENOTYPE FREQUNECIES OF Hb S 
AMONG THE NEO-BUDDHISTS OF NAGPUR CITY 


Phenotype freq. Genotype freq. 
Subgroup n AS SS AA A S 
Bawne 232 71 7 154 0.8162 0 1832 
% 30.6 3.01 66.37 
Kosare 67 24 1 42 0 806 0.194 
% 35 82 149 62 68 
Barke 69 16 0 53 0.8841 0.1159 
% 23.18 0 7681 
Ladwan 42 11 2 29 0 8214 0.1786 
% 26.19 4.76 70 73 
Neo Buddhists 410 122 10 278 0.8268 0.1732 
% 29.75 2.43 67.80 
xy d p 
X? test for homogeniety based on phenotype fregunecles 
among ali the subgroups are: 4703 6 >07 msg. 
H.W 1? test of goodness of fit among: Bawne 0.101 1 >0.25 insg. 
Kosare 1.41 1 >0.1 insg. 
Barke 1.19 1 >0.25 msg. 
Ladwan 0.47 1 >0.25 msg. 
Total 0.63 1 >0.25 insg. 
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Table Ill depicts the frequency distribution of Beta thalassemia and 
G-6PD deficiency among the Neo-Buddhists of Nagpur. 2.19% of Beta 
thalassemia trait could be observed among the population, the gene frequency 
being 0.010976. Bawne and Ladwan show comparatively higher beta thalassemia 
carrier than the other two subgroups. Only one case of G-6PD deficiency could 
be identified out of 202 Neo-Buddhist males tested. The single case is among 
the Bawne subgroup. Overall Gd-gene frequency among the Neo-Buddhist is 
calculated to be 0.0025. 7 test for homogeneity of beta thalassemia locus is 
found to be Insignificant. 


TABLE III — DISTRIBUTION OF PHENOTYPE AND GENOTYPE FREQUENCIES OF BETA 
THALASSAEMIA AND G6PD DEF! AMONG THE NEO-BUDDHISTS OF NAGPUR CITY 


Phen. Freq. Gene. Freq. Phen. Freq Gene. Freq 
Subgroup n AB AA B A n Gde Gd Gd Gé 
Bawne 232 6 226 00129 0.9871 110 109 1 0.9954 00046 
% 2.58 97.42 99.09 0.9 
Kosare 67 1 66 0.0075 0.9925 36 36 0 1 0 
% 1.49 9851 100 0 
Barke 69 1 68 0.0073 09927 35 35 0 1 0 
% 144 98.56 100 0 
Ladwan 42 1 41 0.0119 09881 21 ° 21 0 1 0 
% 238 97.62 100 0 
Neo Buddhists 410 9 401 0.01 0.989 202 201 1 0.9975 00025 
% 219 97.81 99.50 050 
Xo è df p 


X test for homogeniety (B-thal) among ali the subgroup are 05 3 >09 ınsıg 
x? test for homogentety (G-6-PD) has not been done. 


Discussions 


Till date more than twenty studies on sickle cell disorder have been 
reported among the Mahars of Maharashtra, and of them, five are in the Nagpur ` 
city. However the reported frequency distribution of the sickle cell disorder among 
the Mahars seems to be uneven. Though a few studies have (Kate 1978) 
reported no case of sickling, but earher studies by Shukla and Solanki (1958), 
Das (1961), Solanki et al. (1967) and the one quoted by Negi (1971) reported 
18 to 23% of sicklers to be present among the Scheduled Castes of Vidarbha. 
The other studies among the Mahars of Maharashtra indicate a variable picture 
of sickle cell disorder (0% ın Raigarh, Kolhapur, Satra, Bombay, Ahmednagar to 
a range of 0.5 to 0.7% in Poona, 2% in Bombay, 2.3% in Aurangabad, around 11 
to 13% in Dhulia and Thane). One of the very high percentage reported earlier 
among the Mahar of Aurangabad was about 24%. In consonance to these 
reports the present study reports a very high per cent of sicklers, across the 
subgroups, to a tune of 30%. 
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It appears from the observations of this preliminary study that Ladwan in 
possibly the smallest endogamous Neo-Buddhist subgroup units in Nagpur. The 
high frequency of the gene (nearly 36%) among the Kosare indicates the 
possible homogeneity of the gene in this subgroup. Hence, more number of 
HbSS births can be predicted. Keeping these points in view, an alarming state 
of these subgroups can be understood. In contrast, Barke subgroup has com- 
paratively lower HbS gene frequency. 


The distribution of HbS gene Is not homogeneous across the subgroups, 
though statistically insignificant. This differential frequency among the subgroups 
can be well corrected to their difference in cultural practices, linguistic (dialect) 
dissimilarities and above all their preferential mating. Most prefer subgroup 
endogamy, and this has been definitely playing a major role in the differential 
gene frequencies across the subgroups. 


Nei’s (1973) Gst analysis (Table: IV) for genetic difference among 
subdivided populations is performed for all the five sero genetic loci and it is 
observed that the total genetic diversity (Ht = 0.1792) across the Neo-Buddhist 
population is contributed mainly by the within subgroup genetic differentiation 
(Hs = 0.1778), rather than the between subgroup (Dst = 0.0014 genetic 
differentiation. Average heterozygosity estimates show that the kosare subgroup 
has the highest H value (0.1924) followed by bawne (0.1803) and other 
subgroups. This definitely implies that the subgroup are genetically more or less 
homogeneous with respect to studied markers and the amount of genetic 
diversity at the loci definitely indicates towards the long time effect of the 
specific, preferential mating behaviour of these subgroups though they share 
more or less same geo-climatic epidemiological factors. 


TABLE IV — AVERAGE HETEROZYGOSITY, S E AND NEI’S GET VALUES FOR FIVE SERO- 
GENETIC MARKERS AMONG THE NEO-BUDDHA SUBGROUPS OF NAGPUR CITY 


FOR ALL LOCI 
Subgroup AVG. HET. SE Gst Ht Hs 
Bawne 0.1803 0.1033 
Kosare 0.1924 0.1048 
0 0076 0.1792 0 1778 
Barke 0 167 0.1184 
Ladwan 0.1766 0.1116 


Hence, It can be concluded that the Neo-Buddhist population of central 
India has a number of genetically identified subgroups, practising selective 
mating within and across the subgroup boundaries and it can be further inferred 
that the subgroups are at an early stage of genetic differentiation (Gst = 0.0076). 
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It is clear that Neo-Buddhists residing in the Eastern Maharashtra show 
comparatively higher per cent of HbSS to those from the western part of 
Maharashtra. Moreover, the tribal and other castes from Madhya Pradesh are 
also reported to have high frequency of this gene. Apparently, it can be said that 
Neo-Buddhist, as one of the biggest schedule caste communities of Maharshtra 
shows significant heterogeneity with respect to HbS gene across Maharashtra. 
The other set of observations show, Neo-Buddhist localized close to Madhya 
Pradesh show higher Hbs trait frequency. An early admixture with scheduled 
tribes communities could have been possible responsible among the other 
factors. To conclude, It can inferred that, the socio-cultural differences have 
played an important role in the differential distribution of this gene among 
Neo-Buddhist of Maharashtra. 
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TRENDS AND PATTERNS OF REPRODUCTIVITY DECLINE 
IN BANGLADESH : 1956-1998 


MD. RAFIQUE ISLAM, MD. NURUL ISLAM & M. MUJIBUR RAHMAN 





The purpose of this study İs to observe the trends and pattems of the reproductivity 
parameters of Bangladesh during the penod 1956-1998 using the secondary data of age specific 
fertility rates (ASFR) at different points of time In this study total fertility rate (TFR), gross 
reproduction: rate (GRR), net reproduction rate (NAR), reproduction survival ratio (RSR), mean 
age of child bearing (MAC) and mean length of generation (MLG) have been estimated It has 
been observed that these parameters exhibit declining trend. But, RSR has been gradually 
increasing over time. In this study, the cross sectional data ASFR ın 1998 of Bangladesh and its 
cumulative distribution follow modified logistic models. Model validation technique, cross validity 
prediction power (CVPP), is applied to those mathematical models to check whether they are 
valid or not. 


Introduction 


The study of reproductivity is concerned with the extent to which a group 
is replacing its own number by natural process. Measures of reproductivity are 
thus measures of natural increase expressed in terms of a generation rather 
than a year or other brief period of time. The group may be a true or a synthetic 
birth or marriage cohort. Certain measures on an annual, instead of a genera- 
tion basis, are sometimes considered simple measures of reproductivity. 

The actual experience of a generation may be observed over a period of 
some 30/35 years, or the experience may be synthesized from current data. 
For many years, reproduction rates were computed only from current vital 
statistics because it was thought that the fertility of women in, say, 30/35 
successive years of age in the childbearing period in a single calendar year 
could be combined to approximate the fertility and reproductivity of an actual 
cohort of women passing through the childbearing period. Thus the objectives 
of the study is to 
i) study the pattern of age specific fertility schedules, 
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ii) compute total fertility rate, gross reproduction rate and net reproduction rate, 
mean age of childbearing, mean length of generation and reproduction survival 
ratio, 

iii) observe the trend of the above rates and ratios, and 

iv) fit some mathematical models to the age specific fertility rates and cumula- 
tive age specific fertility rates. 


Data and Methodology 


Sources of Data 


A secondary data on age specific fertility rate (ASFR) have been taken 
from 1956, 1968 [National Impact Survey], 1978 [Bangladesh Demographic 
Pilot survey, BBS*], 1986, 1990, 1992, 1994, 1996, 1997 and 1998 (VRS*, 
BBS]. 


Methodology 


The mean age of childbearing (MAC) can be expressed as 


YA EELA 
(koda 


which is approximately estimated by 


where 'a' represents the midpoint of each interval in the reproductive ages and 
f, represents an age specific fertility rate. It should be noted that in the 
population of high fertility, the mean age of childbearing is Usually high. On the 





“Vital Registration System; **Bnagladesh Bureau of Statistics 
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other hand, in low fertility population the mean age of childbearing is lower 
(Misra, 1982, 1995) These rates are estimated using above data. 
Total fertility rates have been estimated using the traditional formula of 
45-49 
TFR=5 Y ASFR, 
ae15-19 
under usual assumptions from the above secondary data which can be 
approximated by 


49 
TFR= f f(a)da 
a=15 


Gross reproduction (GRR) can be estimated using the formula 


BP 49 
GRR = — | f(a)da 
a=15 
which can be approximated as 
BP 45-49 
GRR =5 — 2. f 


where z is the proportion of all births which are female and f, is the specific 

fertility rate at the age group a to a+5 ın the childbearing ages. To estimate GRR 

the sex ratio at birth is taken to be 1.05 (an average of 1974, 1981 and 1991). 
Net reproduction rate (NRR) can be estimated using the formula 


Br 49 
NRR = 5 57 | p(a)f(a)da 


a=15 
which can be aproximately estimated as 
Bİ 45—49 
NRR=5— X p(adf, 


a=15-19 


where f, is the age specific fertility rate at age a or age group a to a+5 and 
p(a) is the probability of surviving from birth to age a. 
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It is to be noted that to select life table female stationary population for the 
years 1956, 1968, 1978, 1986, 1990, 1992, 1994, 1996, 1997 and 
1998, the e° values have been taken from the statistical Year Book of 
1979, 1982, 1986, 1995, 1988 and 1999. Model life tables have been selected 
from United Nation's Model Life Tables for Developing Countries (UN, 
1982). It should be mentioned here that linear interpolation formula 


f (x) -f (x) ji 
y=f(x)=f (x) fee aes ED has also been used to estimate life 
table female stationary population for the years 1956, 1968, 1978, 1986, 1990, 
1992, 1994, 1996, 1997 and 1998 for the corresponding life expectancy at birth. 


The mean length of generation (MLG) is defined as the mean age of 
mothers at the birth of their daughters. Mean length of generation have been 
approximately estimated applying the formula 


49 
J xp œ) f @ dx 
MLG = az —______—__ (Shryock & Siegel, 1975) 
| pf @ dx 
a=15 
where p(x) 1s the probability of surviving from birth to age x and f(x) is the 
number of live female births to each woman of age x. 


Reproduction survival ratio (RSR) can be approximately estimated using the 


49 
| p (a) f (a)da 
Formula RSR = 122. —— — (Keyfitz, 1968) 
| f (a) da 


a2is 


where f(a) is the age specific fertility rate at age a and p(a) is the probability of 
surviving from birth to age a. It is the proportion of potential reproductivity that 
survives the effects of mortality. 


Model Fitting 


Using the scattered plot of age specific fertility rate in 1998 of 
Bangladesh (Fig. 1), it is observed that age specific fertility rate follows 
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one kind of modified logistic model with respect to different ages in year. 
Therefore, a modified logistic model ıs considered and the form of the model is 


a, + a,x 


. = + tH 
i) y=% a, + a, exp(a, + a,x) 


where, x is age group in year; y is age specific fertility rate; a, a,,a,, a, a,, 
a,, a, are parameters and u is the stochastic error term of the model. Then 


ye eae = Ga öp 
Velocity v = dx ata, exp(a,+a,x) (a,ta, exp(a,+a,x)) 


and Acceleration 





ik 5 a,a,a, exp(a,+a,x) tax) aza; exp(a,ta,x)) 


a,+a, exp(a,ta,x)) (a,+a, exp(a,ta,r)) 


_ (a, + a,x) ay aç exp(a, + a,x) 
(a, + a, exp(a, saç) 


Using the dotted plot of cumulative age specific fertility rate in 1998 of 
Bangladesh (Fig. 2), it has been observed that cumulative age specific fertility 
rate follows a kind of modified logistic model with respect to different ages in 
year. 

Therefore, the form of model is 


a, tax 


y= +u. 
a, +a, exp(a, + a,x) 


ii) 
Where, x represents age group in year; y represents cumulative age specific 
fertility rate; a,, a,, &, a,, a, a, are parameters and u represents the stochastic 
error term of the model. 

The softwares Maple and STATISTICA were used to fit these mathematical 
models. 
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TABLE 1 — AGE SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES (ASFR) OF BANGLADESH AT DIFFERENT 
POINTS OF TIME DURING 1956-1998 
Age Group Age Specific Fertility Rates 
a-at5 1956 1968 1978 1986 1990 1992 1994 1996 1997 1998 
15-19 .292 225 .124 .085 .079 075 .056 052 .048 047 
20-24 372 34i 256 .265 .240 232 206 209 .183 .174 
25-29 337 .269 .229 -247 233 230 .205 199 .177 .171 
30-34 .246 233 304 177 158 152 .126 120 107 103 
35-39 .152 144 .119 110 109 1038 .098 .088 .086 081 
40-44 070 .040 .110 .040 034 032 .018 .014 .016 .014 
45-49 - 004 .038 015 .012 .010 006 005 .005 005 


Model *y—-a0 + (a1 + a2*x)/(a3 + a4* axp(a5 +a6*x)) y = (-0.0353242) + ((-0.1958377) 


+ (0.0122053)*x)/((0.594682) + 0.0223169)*exp((-0.501648) + (0.139955)*x)) 
0,22 


018 





2 30 40 
x 


Fig. 1 — The Graph of Observed and Fitted Model of age Specific Fertility Rates of Bangladesh 
ın 1998 X * Age Group in Year, Y . Age Specific Fertility Rates. 


Model : cy = (a5 + a0*x)/(at+ a2*axp(a3 + a4*x)) y = ((—0 6541914) + (0.0398262)*x)/ 
((0.7917623) + (0.0761091)* exp((-0 232873) + (0.0646722)*x)) 
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Fig. 2— The Graph of Observed and Fitted Mode! of Cumulatrve Distribution of age Specific Fertility 
Rates of Bangladesh in 1998 X > Age Group in Year, Y ' Cumulative Distribution of Age Specific 
Fertillty Rates. 
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Model Validation 


To check how much those models are stable over the population, the cross 
validity prediction power (CVPP), p? is applied 


2 (n- 1) @-2)(n+1) 2 
Here P,, ek Dak 0) | (1-R ) 


Where, n is the sample size or number of cases, k is the number of 
predictors in the model and the cross validated R is the correlation between 
observed and predicted values of the dependent variable. Using the above 
Statistics, it can be concluded that if the prediction eqation is applied to many other 
samples from the same population, then (p2,x100)% of the variance on the 
predicted variable would be explained by the model (Stevens, 1996). 


Results and Discussion 


Table 1 represents the ASFR of Bangladesh at different points of time from 
1956 to 1998. To see the trend of fertility decline, the data have been presented in 
graph paper shown in Fig. 3. From Fig. 3, it is found that almost all the fertility 
schedules show the traditional pattem except the years 1978. This may be 
partially due to data error. Avoiding this fertility schedule, we can observe that with 
passing of time the peakedness of the curve are showing a declining trend of 
fertility. That is, the highest ASFRs in the age group 20-24 years are 372, 341, 265, 
240, 232, 206, 209, 183 and 174 per thousand respectively for 1956, 1968, 1986, 
1990, 1992, 1994, 1996, 1997 and 1998 years. 
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Fig. 3:— Age Specific Fertility Rates (ASFR) of Bangladesh at Different Pomts of Time During 1956- 
1998. K Age Group in Year, Y Age Specific Fertility Rates. 
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` The second column of Table 2 represents the TFR of Bangladesh at 
different points of time from 1956 to 1998. To see the trend of TFR, the data have 
been plotted ın graph paper shown in Fig. 4. From Fig 4, it is observed that the 
curve of TFR is monotonically decreasing. This curve also exhibits that ıt is strictly 
decreasing from 1956 to 1994 and approximately constant from1994 to 1998. 


TABLE 2 — TOTAL FERTILITY RATE (TFR), GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE (GRR), NET 
REPRODUCTION RATE (NAR), MEAN AGE OF CHILDBEARING (MAC), MAEAN LENGTH 
OF GENERATION (MLG) AND REPRODUCTION SURVIVAL RATIO (RSR) OF 
BANGLADESH AT DIFFERENT POINTS OF TIME DURING 1956-1998 


ARİ 


Rates/Period TFR GRR NRR MAC MLG RSR (%) 
1956 ' 6.98 3.40 2.29 27.41 27.1 67 
1968 6 28 3.06 2 19 26.97 26 76 72 
1978 5.90 2.88 2.21 29.70 29.50 77 
1986 4.70 2.29 1.78 28 25 28.11 78 
1990 4.33 211 1.64 28.24 28.10 78 
1992 4.18 2.04 160 28 17 28.04 78 
1994 3.48 170 1.41 28.08 28 00 80 
1996 3.41 1 66 1.38 27.90 27 81 81 
1997 3.21 1.62 1.35 28.06 27.98 82 
1998 320 1.60 1.31 28 00 27.81 83 





1956 1968 1978 1986 1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1998 
x 


Fig. 4 — Total Fertility Rate (TFR), Gross Reproduction Rate (GRR), Net Reproduction Rate 
(NRR), Mean Age of Childbearing (MAC and Mean Length of Generation (MLG) of Bangladesh 
During 1956 to 1998. X : Year, Y : Rates. 
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The third column of Table 2 represents the GRR of Bangladesh during 
1956 to 1998. To see the trend of GRR the data have been presented in graph 
paper shown in the same figure. From the figure, it is observed that the curve of 
GRR is also monotonically decreasing. It is also observed that this curve Is 
strictly decreasing from 1956 to 1994 and approximately constant from 1994 to 
1998. 


The fourth column of Table 2 indicates the NRR of Bangladesh at 
different points of time during 1956 to 1998. To see the trend of NRR the data 
have been plotted in graph paper and shown in the same figure. From the 
figure, it is also found that the curve of NRR is monotonically decreasing. It is 
also shown that the curve is strictly decreasing from 1956 to 1994 and approxi- 
mately constant from 1994 to 1998. It is also observed that the data for 1978 
may partially be so due to data error. 


Table 2 also indicates the mean age of childbearing (MAC) and mean 
length of generation (MLG) at different points of time during 1956 to 1998 
respectively. To study the trend of MAC and MLG the data have been 
presented in graph paper shown in the Fig. 4. Here it is also observed that the 
data fro 1978 may be so partially due to data error. Excepting 1978, these 
curves also exhibit that they are more or less constant from 1956 to 1998. 


The seventh column of Table 2 represents the reproduction survival ratio 
(RSR) of Bangladesh at different points of time from 1956 to 1998. To see the 
trend of RSR these have presented in graph paper shown in Fig. 5. From Fig. 5, 
itis observed that the curve of RSR is monotonically increasing. 
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Fig. 5 — Reproduction Survival Ratio (RSR) of Bangladesh During 1956 to 1998 
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It should be mentioned here that 
(i)a curve y =f (x) is called monotonically increasing if x, < x, then f(x,) < fx) v 
x, x, and strictly increasing if x, < x, then f (x,) < f (x) Y xp x. 
(ii) a curve y = f(x) is called monotonically decreasing if x, <x, then f(x,) > f(x,) v 
x, x, and strictly decreasing if x, < x, then f(x,) > f(x,) Y xp x> 
(iii) a Curve y = f(x) is called approximataly constant if x,< x, then f(x,) = f(x,) v 
X, x,. (Das & Mukherjee, 1994) 


The fitted equations are as follows : 


—0.1958377 + 0.01022053x 


y =—0.0353242 + —— WW ______ 
0.0594682+0.0223169 exp (-0.5016476+0.139955x) 


—0.6541914 + 0.0398262x 
y = ————————— << 
07917623 + 0 0761091 exp(—0.232873 + 0 0646722x) 


(iv) 

From the above equations (ili), the rate of change of y with respect to x, 
i. e. the velocity curve and acceleration have been shown in the Fig. 6, and.Fig. 
7, respectively. 
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0040 
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0010 


Fig. 6 — The Velocity Curve of Age Specific Fertility Rate of Bangladesh In 1998 X: Age Group 
ın year, Y. Velocity. 
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Fig. 7 - The Acceleration Curve of Age Specific Fertility Rate of Bangladesh ın 1998 X- Age Group in 
year, Y. Acceleration. 


The estimated CVPP, pê, , corresponding Ito their R? is shown in Table 3. 
From this table we see that all the fitted models in egations (iii) and (iv) are 
highly cross validated and their shrinkages anr 0.015 an 0.00082, respectively. 
These imply that more than 99% case the fitted models (iii) and (iv) will be 
stable. 


TABLE 3 — ESTIMATED CROSS VALIDITY PREDICTION POWER, pê, OF THE PREDICTED 
EQUATIONS OF AGE SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATE AND ITS CUMULATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF 


BANGLADESH IN 1998 








Models n k R2 PE, 
Equation (Ih) 7 1 0 978476 0 96310 
Equation (v) 7 1 0.998850 0.99803 
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Conclusion 


In this study ASFR at different points of time of Bangladesh show the 
declining trend and the traditional reciprocal of V shape pattern excepting 1978. 
MAC and MLG have been approximately constant during 1956-1998 excepting 
due to data error for the year 1978. The parameters (TFR, GRR, NRR) of 
reproductivity have been gradually decreasing up to the year 1994 and 
approximately constant from 1994 to 1998. Moreover RSR has been 
monotonically increasing during 1956 to 1998. 


The above facts may be substantiated by a recent statement given by the 
Health and Family Welfare Minister of Bangladesh (The Bangladesh Observer, 
October 7, 2002) that the TFR remained stagnant since late 1994. It has been 
observed that the clinical contraceptive methods, particulary, sterilization and 
IUD (Intra-Uterine Device) have declined sharply and the reasons are possibly 
due to a programmatic shift towards the non-clinical and temporary contracep- 
tive and not paying attention towards the clinical methods. Therefore, the 
government policy should be aimed towards raising the acceptance of clinical 
contraceptions. 
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ETHNOMEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND THEIR CLIENTS 
AMONG THE KONDHS 


JAGANNATH MAJHI & B. V. SHARMA 


ees 


This paper deals with the aspects of diagnosis and treatment In the realm of ethnomedicine 
among the Kondh tribal community in Orissa. This ethnographic description, part of the health 
culture of the Kondh, Is attempted for recording their indigenous knowledge system as well as to 
show the relationship of aspects of health and disease with other aspects of culture. Forty 
traditional medicine men from 18 Kondh villages and 83 patlents were contacted for information 
and discussion In this regard. 


Introduction 


Medical anthropologists have long shared a curiosity for the health 
beliefs and behaviours, which exist outside the mainstream of modern 
medicine. Much of this has been dealt under ethnomedicine; one of the prime 
concerns of medical anthropologists even today (Foster, G. M. 1978). 
Ethnomedical studies are now viewed to have a great significance for epide- 
miological understanding of the disease problems (James, C. R and Ronstall, 
1986) and also for identifying factors involved in acceptance of various heath 
innovations (Fielder, L. John 1981). Similarly, these studies help finding 
relevance of indigenous knowledge systems in pharmacopoeia etc. Moreover, 
their contribution to other fields of anthropology like that of anthropology of 
religion is also immense. In recent years, several studies have been 
undertaken in all the different areas outlined above. A sustained interest is in 
the survival of ethnomedical practice in the context of medical pluralism 
(Finerman, 1983, and 1987, Kennedy et al, 1996). This paper deals with the 
profile of practitioners of the ethnomedicine and their clients in a tribal community 
namely Kondhs in Orissa. 


The Kondhs are one of the 62 tribes identified in Orissa, and notified as a 
scheduled tribe under the nomenclature Kondh, grouped together with others 
namely Kond, Kandha, Nanguli Kondha and Sitha Kandha. Their total population 
is 989, 342 (1981 census). They have a sex ratio of 1030 females per 1000 
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males (Singh 1994). They speak Kui or Kuvi language, belonging to the 
Dravidian family of language, among themselves and the Indo-Aryan language, 
Oriya with others. Kondhs are living in Western and Southern part of Orissa 
covering four major tribal districts: Phulabani, Rayagada, Kalahandi and Koraput. 
They are generally settled in forest and hill terrain. 


Some also live in rural interiors. The characteristic of their life is that 
they are far away from intense interaction with other communities. The Kondhs 
have division of lineages, and a number of exogamous clans (Bansa) with 
totemic worship. Though eventually nuclear families pre-dominant, the joint 
families both of patrilineal extended and fraternal extended are common. The 
members maintain close kinship relations, organise different socio-economic 
and religious activities based on the level of kinship unit. 


The Kondh have social organizations and traditional councils at village 
level to maintain social control; such a council is headed by Jani (village 
headman), who performs both secular and ritual functions and is assisted 
by Samata (Village Secretary), Dandyasi (Messenger) and village elders. 
Traditional councils also play a major role in solving both family disputes and 
inter and intra village conflicts. (Majhi, 2002). 


The traditional as well as present day occupation of the Kondhs is both 
terrace and shifting cultivation, and gathering of minor forest produces. 
Besides, they also go for hunting occasionally, especially during Setra Parbu 
(Mango eating festival). A study shows that more than 94% of Kondhs are 
involved in agricultural activities and only about 6% of them are daily wage 
labourers. Similarly, the study reveals that the household annual income ranges 
from Rs. 6,000-16,000 and above, (Majhi, 2002). Women play a major role in 
agriculture, animal husbandry and other economic activities and reasonably 
contribute to the family income. 


Kondhs' religion is based on totemic worship. They worship various 
totems according to their clans; Kondhs also strongly believe in supematural 
beings and ethereal spirits of Lea-pur ti mahapukas, (Gods and Goddesses) of 
heaven, Talepuru ti mahapurukas (Gods and Goddesses) of below the earth. 
They worship the family as well as village deities. Gods and Goddesses of all 
kinds are well-wishers of the Kondhs. They have strong belief in magic, sorcery 
and witchcraft. They also worship Hindu Gods and Goddesses (Boal, M. 1997). 


Methodology 


Data for the study was collected through an in-depth study in Bandhapadar 
village and also from the practitioneers of ethnomedicine in 18 other Kondh 
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villages in Rayagada district of Orissa. Forty traditional medicine men and 83 
patients were contacted for information and discussion in these villages. The 
fieldwork was carried out during July and October 2002. The data were collected 
through in-depth interview using interview guide. Information was also obtained 
by administering interview schedules. The practitioners covered for the purpose 
of interview in different villages is as given in the Table 1. 


TABLE 1 —DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF THE TRADITIONAL HEALTH PROVIDERS OF 


THE VILLAGE 
SLN Name of the Number of Percentage 
vilage healers 

1 Mundagam 05 12.5 
2 Malıguda 04 10.0 
3 Kadapadar 04 10.0 
4 Anduguda 01 2.5 
5 Podapadl 03 7.5 
6 Disanguda 01 2.5 
7 Phataged 02 5.0 
8 Makapadar 02 5.0 
9 Sansapadar 02 50 
10 Sanamatikana 02 N 5.0 
11 Nakatıguda 02 5.0 
12 Badamatıkana 03 7.5 
13 Bandhapadar 04 10.0 
14 Anajhar 02 5.0 
15 Iripiput 03 7.5 
Total 15 40 100.0 





a) Soclo-economic profile of the health providers 


No folk provider is aged less than 29 years. About 23% of the folk 
practitioners are in the age group of 29 to 36 years, while another one fourth of 
them belong to the age group of 37-40 years. There are as many in the younger 
age group of below 40 years as in the older age group of above 40 years. This 
shows the significant place of folk practitioners in the Kondh society, even in the 
present days. 


All the TPs are males and married. The educational status of the Kondh 
TPs is very poor with 77.5% of them being illiterate. Twenty point five percent 
(20.5%) have obtained primary education, and two have studied up to college 
level. Except these two college-educated TPs, who have taken up employment 
with postal and electricity department, all others are either cultivators or wage 
labourers. None of them consider provision of health care as their profession for 
livelihood. 
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The average economic status of the TPs is not very high. The TPs render 
health services as their social obligation rather than for economic gain. In fact, 
his family members feel that his contribution to the family income is effected due 
to his profession. However, the social recognition is viewed to compensate the 
economic loss. Out of the 40 healers, 70% report an annual family income of 
less than Rs. 12,000/-. 


b) No. of years since the services are being provided and clalm of 
specialization 


Majority of the respondents (32.5%) have reported that have been ren- 
dering their services since 12 to 16 years, 25% of them have been providing the 
services since 5 to 10 years, and another 22.5% and 20% of the TPs have been 
providing the services since the last 18 to 25 years and 28 to 40 years 
respectively. 


The fact that many TPs claim some specialization or the other Is also 
evident from the data. While only one third of the TPs were enumerated as 
generalists, the others claimed specialization for some illness or the other. In 
the 18 villages, specialists for seven different types of illness were identified. 
While three each claimed specialization for dental care and bone setting, five 
each claimed for poisonous bites and children's diseases. The specialists for 
certain specific diseases could be seen in terms of both the nature of diseases 
frequently reported to herbalists, and also in terms of the universal and frequent 
presence of the diseases amongst them. 


TABLE 2 — DISTRIBUTION BY CLAIM OF SPECIALIZATION 


SLN Category Number Percentage 
1 General FPs 14 350 
2 Traditional 3 7.5 

bonesetters 
3 Children 5 125 
diseases 
4 Porson bites 5 125 
5 Fits 7 175 
6 Dental care 3 75 
7 Infertility and 3 7.5 
abortion 


Total 40 100.0 
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c) Training/sources of knowledge 


A vigorous formal training is needed for both herbalists and also for the 
magico-religious healers, among the Kondhs, for acquisition of knowledge. 
About 60% of the respondents reported to have obtained training from their 
fathers. While 30% of them had taken formal training from some reputed 
practitioners, a few claimed to have acquired this knowledge through self 
learning, which is believed to be a natural gift. 


About two-third of the respondents have leamed this knowledge after 
three years of training, and the remaining have undergone the training for more 
than four years. The training is very formal in nature, and carried out through 
close observation and practices. The training is naturally for a longer duration in 
case of herbalists than magico-religious healers. Similarly, it is more in the case 
of generalists than specialists. Thus, very often, the generalists are also those 
who have acquired training from their family members. Among the specialists, 
those who obtained the knowledge through training from a specialist outnum- 
bered those who had acquired it from their fathers. 


d) Patient load 


Sixty per cent of the TPs have revealed that 20 to 50 patients approach 
them in a month for treatment. Twenty five per cent of them have reported a 
patient load of 10 to 20, and the remaining 12% of them have said even 50 to 
100 patients approach them in a month. Only one TP has reported that more 
than 100 patients seek treatment from him in a month. The generalists have 
more patient load than the specialists. The magico-religious healers, who are 
always less in number but in greater demand, have more patient load. The 
demand for the magico-religious healers is due to the firm belief that it is more 
important to establish the cause of the disease rather than the treatment per se. 
As stated earlier, the demand for their services is more because they are few in 
numbers. They are few because they are not widely approved in the society for 
the same reasons which, Evans Pritchard has stated in case of Azande 
(Evans Pritchard 1976 (ed). 


The number of patients treated monthly is relatively higher in number 
than what could be expected from the 18 villages of study (as the 40 TPs claim 
to have treated about 1465 patients during one month). This is because of 
shopping for treatment from the herbalists by the patients, and also for the 
reason that some of the reputed herbalists and healers attract patients from 
outside the 18 villages of study by their 'skilful' and ‘successful’ treatment. 
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e) Distance travelled 


With regard to the distance travelled, majority of the healers have opined 
that about 65% of the patients approach them from a distance of about 5 k. m, 
and 20% of the patients travel a distance of 5 to 10 k.m. Remaining 15% of the 
patients approach them from above 10 k.m. In case of one herbalist known for 
treatment of paralysis, patients approach him from a distance of more than 70 
kms. He claims that 80-90% of patients for him come from outside the study 
area i.e. above 10 kms distance. Similarly, the two herbalists, among whom one 
treats jaundice as well as STDs, and the other one who is a specialist of mental 
problems, attract patients from a distance of above 10 kms, and many of their 
clients are non-Kondhs. 


f) Clients of TPs 


Data were collected from 83 patients who have availed treatment form 
different herbalists and magico-religious healers during the month before the 
fieldwork. These data were gathered to understand the socio-demographic 
profile of the patients of TPs as well as to know the nature of the illnesses 
reported to the TPs and the referral practices followed in this regard. The 
observations based on these data are presented below. 


g) Socio-economic profile of the clients 


It has been understood from the empirical findings that the proportion of 
the male among the clients of TPs is high. Seven out of ten (73.3%) patients of 
TPs are males, and the remaining (27.7%) are females. The higher proportion 
of male observed could be party due to sampling bias, as no systemic sampling 
procedures could be followed. But it is also true that more males than females 
report morbidity among the Kondh society. Out of the 37 members who suffered 
from some illness or the other during two months prior to the fieldwork, the 
males and females numbered 22 and 15 respectively. 


It is ascertained from distribution of respondents by age groups that 12% 
of the patients are children below 14 years, and 67.5% are of the age group of 
15-40 years. The patients above 40 years constitute 20.5% This distribution 
confirms that there is a trust on the TPs, even among the younger generation. it 
may also be true that since the Kondhs live in extended families, the younger 
generation continues to be under a greater influence of their older generation 
and the head of the household. Sometimes the spouse of the head of the 
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household takes the health decisions at household level. The less proportion of 
adults among the respondents may be explained in terms of two reasons; 1) the 
less reporting of morbidity by the aged as many of the illness are conceived to 
be due to old age, and 2) the practice of self medication as they would have 
acquired knowledge of many medicinal plants by that age. 


h) Nature of Illness reported by clients 


Out of the 83 respondents, 20 approached the TPs for a ‘major’ illness, 
and the rest 63 for a ‘minor illness. The 83 respondents have reported 29 
different illnesses to the TPs treatment. The major diseases included are: 
Leprosy (2) Gonorrhea (1), Major ulcer (1), Paralysis (6), Mental problem (7), 
Snake bite (3). The patients with mental problems and paralysis predominated 
among all those who consulted TPs for a major illness. Among the cases of 
minor ailments, majority consulted a TP for belly pain. 


As observed earlier, less number of women report illness than men. 
The women report illness less often if it is a minor disease. Most of the 
minor disease believed to spring from the avoidance of prescribed rituals and 
practices by the women during their monthly period. Therefore, the women folk, 
particularly the younger ones, are afraid of reporting these minor diseases to 
the TPs for the fear that the TPs attribute them to their avoidance of rituals and 
practices prescribed by the society. In the case of major illness, the women 
cannot afford to delay reporting sickness to their concerned family members. 
This results in higher proportion of women among those reporting a major 
illness to the TPs. 


TPs do attract members of all age groups for treatment of major illness. 
Out of the 20 members who reported a 'major' illness, 50% are aged below 35 
years. Those aged above 40 years constitute 20%. This suggests that there is 
only a little change in the health seeking behaviour of members of Kondh 
society. 


The data clearly establish that education influences the decision of 
approaching a TP in case of a major illness. Because, out of the 20 who have 
approached a TP for a major illness, 19 are illiterate. The only literate who 
approached them was educated only up to primary level and was 50 years old. 


i) Distance travelled by clients 


The patients approach the TPs from near by and far off distances. 
However, for the purpose of this study, in view of certain operation constraints, 
patients belonging to the 18 selected villages only have been interviewed. 
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Seventy four point seven per cent (74.7%) of the patients have travelled 1 to 5 
Km. for their health care from TPs, and remaining 25.3% have approached from 
a distance of 5 to 10 Kms. 


J) Referral to approach TPs 


Majority of the patients (57.8%) have taken advice from their relatives for 
a decision to approach a particular TP. A quarter of the respondents are 
referred by the TP to whom they had approached earlier. Thus, those who have 
approached a TP on their own constitute only 18.1%. It is clear that majority of 
the sick among the Kondhs play a very dependent role for appropriate health 
decisions. Similarly, the substantial influence of TPs on health decisions and 
shopping for treatment is evident. This is because ; many of them depend on 
the personal experiences of others relating to the successful cure by a particu- 
lar TP for taking decision him. 


The respondents have made more than one visit to the folk practitioners 
for relief of the illness they suffered. It is ascertained that about 44% of the 
patients have visited TPs two times, and another 28.9% have visited them for 
the third time. So it is evident that, in case of many minor illnesses too, the TPs 
require to give more than three doses. 


Status and role of TPs, relationship with cllents and community 


Folk traditional practitioners not only provide health care but are also 
important functionaries in many of the socio-political institutions of the Kondh 
villages. They enjoy the special status and are highly respected. Disrespect of 
any form towards the TPs, as per Kondh mores itself, would result in some 
illness. When the TPs visit any of the families for work, they are offered (kadu) 
local alcohol and lunch/dinner. At the time of any family festivals or marriage 
celebrations, puberty and birth ceremonies, it is expected that the head of the 
household personally invite the TPs. They are also offered clothes on these 
occasions. 


At no point of time, one is expected to be critical of their knowledge or 
question the efficacy of their treatment. The TPs are also considered as public 
functionaries. They cannot refuse anybody for treatment including non-Kondhs 
who approach them. They are expected to oblige to attend the call of any 
member of the Kondh community at any time during the day or night. Also, they 
are not expected to demand fees in cash or kind for the services rendered by 
them. Any deviation from the ethic of their profession is believed to result in 
supernatural beings withdrawing the magico-religious power from them. 
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Family members of the patients recognize the TPs sooner or later. As the 
token of appreciation of their services, they offer a cow, a goat, a sheep and 
clothes etc., to the TPs. Sometimes, cash is also offered in the case of magico- 
religious healer. Particularly in the case of Pegini, an annual payment of grain 
such as paddy or wheat measuring about 10 kg is provided to her. 


Relationship with other religious specialists 


The herbalists as well as magico-religious healers maintain cordial 
relationship with (Disari), a religious functionary in the Kondh society. Disari 
fixes auspicious days and time for conducting all village festivals (Yatra) 
household rituals (lu puja). The medicine man consults the Disarifor fixing up 
the auspicious day and time for the commencement of treatment. Similarly, 
they also consult him for collection of materials of medical values. 


This study show the significant place of folk practitioners in the Kondh 
society even in the present days. There are as many ethnomedical practitioners 
below the age of 40 years as there are above the age of 45 years. The clients of 
TPs that comprise significant number of both men and women of younger 
generation reveal a great trust on TPs in the present days too. 
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DERMATOGLYPHIC STUDIES AND ITS APPLICATION 
IN DISEASE DIAGNOSIS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE BREAST CANCER 


ANAND MURTI MISHRA, RAMESH CHAUBEY & RAJESH GAUTAM 


Dermatoglyphics is a well-established disclpline In the field of diagnosis of different health 
problems, genetic disorders and diseases. Vanous studies are now avallable to show a strong 
association of Dermatoglyph« traits with different health problems. The material for the present 
study consists of 48 bilateral palmar prints of breast cancer patients, which were collected from 
different hospitals of Madhya Pradesh. The equal numbers of bilateral palmar prints were also 
collected from unrelated children to be used as control group. Trait wise differences between the 
breast cancer patients and the control group were calculated by using Chi-square test of 
significance. The findings of the study show that main line formula 11.9.7 -shows lesser 
frequency among the Breast cancer patients, 23 95 percent (Rt - 33.33% Lt. - 14.58%) as 
compared to the control group 1 e. 27.08 percent (Rt. - 25.00% Lt. - 29.16%). The palmar main line 
formula of the Breast cancer patients and the control group shows non-significant difference. 


Introduction 


Alongwith the achievements and advancements in medical and 
allied sciences the problems of health and diagnosis of the diseases is still 
challenging, costly, and many times it is unaffordable, for a larger segment of 
population. The cost of diagnosis is more than the cost of treatment. After all 
that, there are no alternate disciplines to diagnose health problems effectively 
and efficiently. If the disciplines alike Dermatoglyphics, emerged in this field, 
certainly, the diagnosis would be cheap. reliable, timely and competently. 
Dermatoglyphics are the dermal ridge configuration on the digit palm and sole. 
Thus Dermatoglyphics can be defined as the study of delicately sculptured skin 
surface, inclusive of single ridges and their configuration and arrangements 
(Cummins and Midio, 1961). Dermatoglyphic traits are determined by the 
genetic constitution of an individual. These traits, because of their permanency, 
un-changeability and individuality are most suitable for the study of the 
inheritance, personal identification, sexual dimorphism, racial variability, 
association with some diseases and twin diagnosis (Cummins and Midlo, 1961, 
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and Mandal & Sharma, 2000). Many researchers have conducted studies in 
various diseases, in order to know the role of the heredity, in its etiology and 
pathogenesis using dermatoglyphics as tool. Ever since Cummins (1936,1939) 
demonstrated abnormalities in the dermatoglyphics of thé palms and fingers of 
Mongols. The association of the breast cancer and the dermatoglyphic features 
ıs a known fact. Here in the present study an attempt has been made to find out 
the association of breast cancer and dermatoglyphic traits. This study will be 
certainly fruitful for medical science to diagnose the breast cancer with the help 
of dermatoglyphic traits. 


The present article deals with palmar main line formulae and its 
association with breast cancer patients. 


Materials and Methods 


The-material for the present study consists of 48 bilateral palmar prints of 
breast cancer patients, which were collected from different hospitals of 
Madhya Pradesh during 1999-2001. The equal numbers of bilateral palmar 
prints were also collected from unrelated children to be used as control group. 
Before taking the print the palm of the subject is washed very cleanly with the 
help of sprit followed by soap and water. After washing the palm, duplicating ink 
is spread very thinly and smoothly over palms of the subjects by the help of 
cotton pad, then‘the print is taken on the white sheet of paper. These prints are 
analyzed by the help of magnifying glass. The analysis of palm print was done 
as the intemationally accepted methods adopted from Cummins and Midlo 
(1961) with some modification. Traitwise differences between the breast 
cancer patients and the control group were calculated by using Chi-square test 
of significance. 


Results and Discussion 


Main line formula 11.9.7.- shows lesser frequency among the Breast 
cancer patients, 23.95 per cent (Rt. - 33.33%, Lt. - 14.58%) as compared to the 
control group i.e. 27.08 per cent (Rt. - 25.00%, Lt. - 29.16%). 


It 1s evident from the Table 1, that among the breast cancer patients main 
line formula 11.9.7. shows higher freqency, 23.95 per cent (Rt.- 33.33%, 
Lt- 14.58%) as compared to the main line formula 7.5.5.-, 21.87 per cent 
(Rt. - 16.66%, Lt. - 27.08%). The lowest frequency is shown by the main line 
formula 9.7.5. - and 9.9.5. - in equal frequency i. e. 13.54 per cent. Among the 
control group the main line formula 11.9.7. - shows higher frequency, 27.08 
per cent (Rt. - 25.00%, Lt. - 29.16%) as compared to the formula 9.7.5.-, 22.91 
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per cent (Rt. - 20.83 %, Lt. - 25.0096)The next higher frequency is shown 
by the formula 7.5.5.-, 20.83 per cent (Rt.- 18.75 %, Lt.- 22.91%). The 
lowest frequency is shown by the main line formula 9.9.5. -, 8.33 per cent 
(Rt. - 12.50%, Lt. - 4.16%). Among the breast cancer patients the main line 
formula 9.9.5. - exhibits higher frequency as compared to the control group. 
The chi-square value (x? = 4.79) show non-significant difference between the 
breast cancer patients and the control group. 


TABLE 1 — FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRINCIPAL PALMER MAIN LINE 
FORMULAE AMONG THE BREAST CANCER PATIENTS AND CONTROL GROUP. 
eee 





Main line Cancer Patients Control group 

Formulae Right% Left% Right+Left% Right% Left% Right+Left% 
11.9.7. - 33.33 14.58 23.95 25.00 29.16 27.08 
97.5. - 14.58 12.50 13.54 ' 20.83 25.00 22.91 
9.9.5. - 14.58 12.50 13.54 12.50 4.16 8 33 
7.5.5 - 16.66 27 08 21.87 1875 22.91 20.83 
Rest 20.83 33.33 27.08 22.91 18.75 20.83 
Total 99 98 99 99 99 98 99.99 99.98 99 98 


TERERAA 
x? = 4.79, df = 4, P <9.48 (non-significant) 


There are some significant studies to show strong association of 
dermatoglyphic trait with different diseases. These are cited below in the 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 — ASSOCIATION OF DERMATOGLYPHIC TRAITS WITH DIFFERENT DISEASES 





S No. Name of Disease Dermatoglyphic Association Reference 





1 Down's syndrome The axial tri-radius on palm İs distally placed Penrose, 1949; 
towards the centre (t, t") and two are more Beckmat ef al., 1962 
axial tr-radiail are very common. 

2 Edward's The axial tri-radlus on palm ıs distally placed Penrose, 1969; 

i syndrome with the increase of atd angle. 

3 Cat-cry syndrome The C-lIne terminates are predominantly in ll Taylor, 1967 

or IV inter digital area of the palm. 


4 Tumer's syndrome The low a-b ndge counts of the palm. Holt & Lindstan, 1964 
5 Turners syndrome Often the tnadius-c ts absent or abortive Sandhu et al., 1984 
6 Klınefelter's The axial tr-radlus on palm ts distally placed Cushman and 
syndrome with the increase of atd angle. Solten, 1969 
7 Diabetes Millitus A significant Increase In the total ridge counts Iqbal, 1978 
of the palm. 


8 Breast Cancer Enlargement of angle atd Bhardwaj et. al , 1978 
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MENTAL HEALTH PROFILE OF RURAL ADOLESCENTS 
LIVING IN PERSISTENT ECONOMIC HARDSHIP 


JATINDER K. GULATI & JAYANTI DUTTA 


The study concentrated on rural adolescents experiencing persistent economlc adversity. 
It was based on a data set of 245 rural adolescents (12 to 16 years) and their mothers, drawn from 
persistently poor but intact families of Ludhiana district. Teachers were also contacted for 
knowing about child’s adjustment at school. Results Indicated that desprte economic adversity 
and the presence of other risk conditions, majority of the adolescents were found to be performing 
within normal status of mental health without any manifest conduct disorders. More vulnerability 
was found towards manifestation of externalizing syndrome as compared to internalizing syndrome. 
Male adolescents were more vulnerable towards behaviour problems than females. The dominant 
problem in males was delinquency, followed by aggressive behaviour and soclal problems The 
govemlng problem in girls was found to be anxiety and depression followed by social problems 
and aggression. 


Introduction 


Mental health stands for normal functioning of mind and personality. A 
mentally healthy person is one who is free from emotional problems and 
behaves harmoniously with those around him (Bhatnagar and Bhatnagar, 
1996). As early as nineteenth century writes noted the close association 
between crowded living conditions for the poor and their physical ill-health 
(Chadwick, 1865). Since then, persistent poverty has been identified as important 
risk factor for wide variety of not only physical but also psychological problems 
(Bradley, 1994). It plays its role through variety of pathways. It renders the 
person subject to more control and criticism and less positive attention by 
others, which thus tends to produce pessimistic psyche in him (Gouldner, 1978; 
Klebanov, et al. 1994). Mounting economic pressure generally brings budgetary 
matters to the forefront, which keep an individual mentally preoccupied with 
financial issues that might generate frustration, anger, general demoralization, 
depression and worries about future. The impairment is more severe when 
events are not under the control of the individual. The more substantial the 
adaptations to make ends meet, the higher is the level of psychological distress 
(Liem & Liem, 1978). 
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Past research has demonstrated association between economic hardship 
and negative outcomes for children who experience it. Children from 
impoverished homes showed poor school performance and lower intellectual 
and verbal ability, low self-esteem and lack of social competence (Isralowitz & 
Singer 1986; Sameroff, 1987). 


The present study attempts to analyse the mental health profile of the’ 
rural adolescents facing persistent economic adversity and gender differences 
in the vulnerability and resilience as indicated in their mental health status. It is 
important to know what proportion of adolescents are at greater risk for developing 
deviant behaviour, and it is equally important to have a look into the percentage 
of adolescents exhibiting normal adjustment, free from any notable conduct 
disorders. 


Methodology 
The method and materials used tn the study were as under: 
Sample 


Data were collected on a data set of 245 rural adolescents persistently 
living in adverse conditions of poverty. These families were selected from six 
villages of Ludhiana district. 


Instruments 


Socio-Economic Status Scale : Rural, (Pareek & Trivedi, 1964) was used 
after required modifications to assess socio-economic condition of the family. 
Information about the family was also gathered from key informants like 
panchayat members, mahila mandal workers and school teachers. 


Mental health profile of the adolescents in these families was assessed 
by investigating into their psycho-social well-being which was analysed through 
their behaviour problem status and Child Behaviour Checklist (Achenbach and 
Edelbrock, 1990) was used for the purpose. The major symptoms or behaviour 
problems investigated as a part of this study included withdrawn behaviour, 
somatic complaints, anxiety/depression, social problems, thought problems, 
attention problems, delinquency, aggressive behaviour and other problems. 
These problems were further grouped into internalised syndrome, externalised 
syndrome. 
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Data Collection 


Mothers and teachers were interviewed to gather information about 
mental health status of the adolescents. i 


Results 


Analysis of the data revealed that majority of the adolescents had illiterate 
parents, large families, alcoholic father and either of the parents chronically 
sick. 


Distribution of Adolescents on Internalizing Syndrome 


Internalizing syndrome is an aggregation of withdrawn behaviour, somatic 
complaints, anxiety and depression. The percent distribution of adolescents for 
this syndrome given in Table 1 shows that a very sizeable proportion of 
adolescents in total sample (73.5%) were functioning at acceptable level of 
intemalised mental health being free from intemalized syndrome. Only 14.7 per 
cent of the subjects were discovered to be manifesting internalised problems at 
Clinical level and 11.8 per cent were in borderline range. When the sample was 
distributed on status of mental health for different internalısed behaviour 


TABLE 1 — DISTRIBUTION OF ADOLESCENTS FOR INTERNALISING SYNDROME * 
LEVEL OF MENTAL HEALTH 
ees 
Behaviour Clinical Borderline Normal x 

Problems —— ——— — — 








Total* Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females 


fF <<< << iii 


Internalizing 36 21 15 29 16 13 180 83 97 
Syndrome (14.7) (17.5) (12.0) (11.8) (133) (104) (73.5) (69.2) (77.6) 
Withdrawal 14 9 5 12 7 5 219 104 115 


(5.8) (7.5) (40) (49) (58) (40) (893) (867) (920) 


Somatic 7 4 3 8 5 3 230 111 119 
Complaints (28) (83) (24) (33) (42) (24) (939) (925) (95.2) 
Anxiety/ 14 5 9 18 9 9 213 106 107 


Depression (57) 42) (2) (74) (5) (2) (869) (883) (85.6) 


———— — «<<< “<< - <<; (ii 


“ Total sample including males and females. Chi square values were non-significant at .05 level. 
Males 120, Females; 125 and Total N =245 
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problems, only small percentage of the adolescents in overall sample were 
psychologically maladjusted at clinical range showing withdrawn behaviour, 
somatic complaints and anxiety or depression and nearly equal percentage 
were at borderline for all these problems, while most of the adolescents were 
free from these disorders and possessed normal mental health. Though the 
chi-square values were non significant, yet boys were relatively more vulnerable 
to withdrawn behaviour while girls were more prone to anxiety and depression. 


Distribution of Adolescents on Externalizing Syndrome 
Externalizing syndrome is a combination of delinquency and aggression 
scores. Table 2 indicates that like internalizing, similar trends were available in 


externalizing syndrome too. Majority of the adolescents (61.7%) were found to 
be free from externalized behaviour problems and were thus found to be 


TABLE 2 — DISTRIBUTION OF ADOLESCENTS FOR EXTERNALISING SYNDROME : 





LEVEL OF MENTAL HEALTH 
ae 
Behaviour Clinical Borderline Normal 
Problems a |. ek» shea li m im. A 

Totalt Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females 
Externalizing 54 29 25 40 24 16 151 67 84 
Syndrome (22.0) (24.2) (20.0) (16.3) (20.0) (12.8) (61.7) (558) (67.2) 
Delinquent 18 12 6 24 15 9 203 93 110 
behaviour (7.4) (10.0) (48) (9.8) (125) (72) (828) (77.5) (88.0) 
Aggressive 11 5 6 29 14 15 205 101 104 
behavlour (4.5) (41) (4.8) (11.8) (11.7) (120) (83.7) (84.2) (83.2) 





* Total sample including males and females Chi square values were non-significant at .05 level 
Males: 120, Females: 125 and Total N = 245. 


mentally healthy, whereas the percentage of psychologically unwell adolescents 
was relatively smaller i.e. 22 per cent of the adolescents showed problems at 
clinical level and 16 per cent were at borderline. Delinquency was the dominant 
problem in disadvantaged adolescents because the highest number of cases 
was found in this problem (7.4%) and clinical level aggression was displayed by 
4.5 per cent of the adolescents, while 9.8% were borderline delinquents and 
11.8 per cent were borderline aggressive. 
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Distribution of Adolescents on Social, Thought and Attention Problems 


Table 3 shows the per cent distnbution of adolescents on above problems. 
Nearly 4 to 6 per cent of the total sample manifested these problems at clinical 
as well as borderline range except social problems which were displayed by 
nearly 12 per cent of the subjects at borderline only. Maximum number of 
clinical as well as borderline cases were found in social problems only. 


TABLE 3 — DISTRIBUTION OF ADOLESCENTS FOR SOCIAL, THOUGHT AND ATTENTION 
PROBLEMS . LEVEL OF MENTAL HEALTH 





Behaviour Clinical Borderline Normal 
Problems —— —ğ—— 
Total* Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females 





Social 14 6 8 31 14 17 200 100 100 
Problems (5.7) (5.0) (64) (12.6) (11.7) (13.6) (81.7) (83.3) (80 0) 
Thought 12 8 4 10 8 2 223 104 119 
Problems (4.9) (67) (82) (41) (67) (1.6) (91.0) (866) (95.2) 
Attention 14 6 8 15 7 8 216 107 109 
Problems (5.7) (5.0) (64) (6.1) (5.8) (6.4) (88.2) (892) (87.2) 





* Total sample including males and females. Chl square values were non-significant at .05 level. 
Males: 120, Females; 125 and Total N = 245. 


Overall Status of Mental Health 


Table 4 and Fig. 1 reveal that adolescents living in socio-economic 
disadvantage were more vulnerable to exhibit externalizing syndrome than for 
internalizing syndrome as the percentage of clinical and borderline cases was 
higher for the former syndrome as compared to the later one. As far as total 
behaviour problems were concerned, 22.4 per cent of the adolescents were 
clinically unwell and 15.9 were borderline cases, whereas 61.6 per cent of the 
subjects were functioning within normal range and were thus found to possess 
normal mental health. — 
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TABLE 4 — DISTRIBUTION OF ADOLESCENTS ON OVERALL MENTAL HEALTH STATUS: 
LEVEL OF MENTAL HEALTH 





Behaviour Clinical Borderline Normal! 
Problems eS —— 
Total Males Females Total Males Females Total Males Females 





Internaltzing 21 15 36 16 13 29 83 97 180 
Syndrome (17.5) (12.0) (147) (13.3) (104) (11.8) (69.2) (77.6) (73.5) 
Extemallzıng 29 25 54 24 16 40 67 84 151 
Syndrome (24.2) (20.0) (22.0) (200) (12.8) (163) (55.8) (67.2) (617) 
Total 29 26 55 23 16 39 68 83 151 
Behavlour (242) (20.8) (224) (19.1) (12.8) (15.9) (567) (66.4) (61.6) 
Problems 





Chi square values were non-significant at 05 level. Males. 120, Females. 125 and Total N = 245. 
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Gender Differences 


The Tables 1, 2 & 3 and Fig. 1 also present the gender wise status in 
mental health of adolescents. Although the gender differences were non- 
significant for all forms of behaviour problems, however, the two sex groups 
were distributed differently over various forms of behaviour problems. 


The dominant problem in males was delinquency or antisocial behaviour 
followed by social disorders and aggressive behaviour. As compared to other 
sets of behaviour problems, the percentage of normal males was the lowest for 
these problems, whereas, the percentage of maladjusted boys was the highest. 
As many as 10 per cent of the males were delinquents at clinical extent and 
12.5 per cent were borderline delinquents as compared to only 4.55 per cent of 
clinical and 7.2 per cent borderline instances in girls. 


The governing disorders in giris was found'to be anxiety and depression 
Succeeded by social problems and aggressive behaviour because the 
percentage of clinical and borderline cases was higher in these problems. The 
minimal problem prevailing in both the sex groups was found to be somatic 
complaints because the ratio of healthy adolescents was the highest in this 
Category only, for both the sex groups, followed by thought problems in females 
and attention problems in males. 


Though the chi-square values for gender differences were non-significant, 
yet the boys living in poverty were relatively more vulnerable to withdrawn 
behaviour, somatic complaints, thought problems as compared to girls who 
were more prone to anxiety and depression, attention problems and aggressive 
behaviour. 


-The gender wıse.presentation for the three combined clusters of behaviour 
problems is given in Table 4 and Fig. 1. These present that both the sex groups 
were more vulnerable for manifestation of externalized problem behaviour like 
hostile and antisocial behaviour, than internalized behaviour. Higher percentage 
of male adolescents as compared to females, possessed psychological problems 
at clinical level as far as the internalized, externalized and total behalviour was 
concerned, while the higher percentage of girls. were mentally healthy as 
compared to boys. . 
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Discussion 


Despite having coercive factors in their environment and being at-rısk for 
maladjustment, majority of the boys and girls were found to be psychologically 
sound, behaving within acceptable range in all the groups of behaviour problems. 
The social problems had the lowest number of adolescents functioning acceptably 
or within normal range. The problems prevailing in maximum frequency were, 
acting young, clinging to others, not getting along well with others and not liked 
by others, followed by delinquent behaviour like lying, cheating, stealing, running 
away from home and truancy and aggressive behaviour. Delinquency was also 
a dominant problem in disadvantaged adolescents because the highest number 
of clinical level cases was found in this problem, followed by withdrawn behaviour, 
anxiety and depression. Least vulnerability and maximum resilience was 
observed for somatic problems, because minimum percentage of adolescents 
were reported to exhibit these problem like dizziness, tiredness, aches or other 
physical complaints. The higher proportion of subjects were vulnerable for 
exhibiting externalizing syndrome as compared to internalizing syndrome. It 
may be due to the fact that the externalized problems are more conspicuous as 
compared to internalized problem behaviour. Koupernik (1974) during bled 
conference reported that certain research accomplished in Yugoslavia on the 
population of a child guidance clinic found that the more children with externalized 
behaviour problems as compared to the internalizers were drawn from 
underprivileged sections. 


However, the dominant problem in males was delinquent or antisocial 
behaviour like cheating, stealing, lying, vandalism and truancy, followed by 
social disorders such as lack of social maturity, poor interpersonal relationships, 
and aggressive behaviour because, as compared to other sets of behaviour 
problems. Therefore, poverty and other related risk factors made the boys 
relatively more vulnerable for the problems like anti social behaviour, social 
immaturity and hostility. 


The dominant problem in girls was found to be anxiety and depression 
followed by social disorders and aggressive behaviour. The minimal problem 
prevailing in both the sex groups was found to be somatic complaints because 
the ratio of resilient adolescents was the highest in both the sex groups for 
somatic complaints only, followed by thought problems in females and attention 
problems ın males. ` 
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Conclusion 


It is therefore concluded that despite economic adversity and the presence 
of other risk conditions, majority of the adolescents were found to be performing 
within normal status of mental health without any manifest conduct disorders. 
More vulnerability was found towards manifestation of externalizing syndrome 
towards behaviour problems than females. The dominant problem in males was 
delinquency, followed by aggressive behaviour and social problems. The 
goveming problem in girls was found to be anxiety and depression followed by 
social problems and aggression. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ANTHROPO-GENETICAL 
BEHAVIOURAL TRAITS AMONG TWO-SCHEDULED CASTE 
GROUPS OF RAIPUR, CHHATTISGARH 


ARUN KUMAR, ANIL K. VIRULKAR & LAXMI NARAYAN DEWANGAN 





The study presents the frequency distnbution pattem of five anthropo-genetical behavioural 
traits in the Gada and the Satnami population groups, the scheduled castes of Chhattisgarh. Both 
these groups are traditional endogamous The traits considered are handedness, clasping, arm 
folding, tongue folding and tongue rolling. The bi-sexual and Inter-group variations observed ın the 
data are tested by Chi-Square test. These variations are found to be statistically insignificant. 


Introduction 


Anthropo-genetical behavioural traits are recognized as useful tools not 
only for the classification of human population but also for understanding their 
evolutionary processes. Five anthropo-genetical behavioural traits, namely 
handedness, hand clasping, arm folding, tongue folding and tongue rolling are 
included in the present study. 


A number of researches have been carried out to throw light on the 
inheritance pattern of anthropo-genetical behavioural traits. Lutz (1908) and 
Chakravarty (1974) pointed out that transmission of hand clasping trait from 
one generation to the next one takes place under genetically determined 
mechanism. So is the case with arm folding trait (Weiner, 1932; Friere-Maia 
et al. 1958 and Freire-Maia & Almeida, 1966). Ability of tongue folding and 
tongue rolling is attributed to the presence of single Mendelian factor (Sturtevant, 
1940, Liu and Hsu, 1949). The inheritance of handedness follows simple 
Mendelian rule, in which left-handedness type remains recessive to right 
handedness type (Whittinghill, 1970). 


The present communication reports the frequency distribution of the 
studied parameters in the Satnami and the Gada Scheduled caste groups of 
the Chhattisgarh. The aim of the study Is to detect sexual dimorphism within the 
group as well as to appreciate the inter-group variations with respect to the 
behavioural traits under consideration. 





Address for communicaton : Dr. Arun Kumar, Reader, Department of Anthropology, Ravl 
Shankar University, Raipur (CG)-492010, e-mail : sabhlokarun16 @ indiatimes.com 
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Material and Methods 


This study is based on 250 individuals (M : 169; F : 82) from four schools 
located in and around Kota colony in Raipur. The age group of the subjects 
ranges from 6 to 16 years. They belong to the Satnami and the Gada groups, 
classified under Schedule castes of Chhattisgarh. Traditionally, both these 
groups practice endogamy. The methodology followed in the study is after 
Singh and Bhasin (1968) and Weiner and Lourie (1981). The data, thus 
collected, is analyzed by using frequency distribution. Chi-square ts applied to 
determine the statistical significance of bi-sexual and inter-group variations. 


Discussion 
Handedness 


Left type of handedness is observed relatively in higher proportion in the 
Satnami group (3.92%) than in the Gada group (0.67%) (Table 1). The highest 
frequency (4.87%) of left-handedness is noted in the Satnami females. On the 
other hand, left-handedness type is conspicuous by its absence in Gada 
females. Both inter-group and sex-wise variations in regard to the handedness 
are found to be statistically insignificant (Tables 2 & 3). 


Hand Clasping 


Right type of hand clasping is more common, as compared to left type. It 
is observed in higher frequency in the Gada group (66.81%) than in the Satnami 
group (52.00%) (Table 1). The highest frequency of the right type of hand 
clasping is observed in the Gada females (66.29%), while the lowest value is 
founding the Satnami males (50.81%). However, x? values do not support the 
Statistical significance of the variations between the Satnami and the Gada 
groups as well as between males and female (Tables 2 & 3). 


Arm Folding 


Left type of arm folding is more prominent in both the groups. Its occurrence 
is relatively higher in the Satnami group (66.66%) than in the Gada group 
(58.78%) (Table 1). Females in both groups display higher incidence (68.29%) 
of left type of arm folding as compared to that of males. x? values (Table 2 & 3) 
indicate that the group-wise and bi-sexual variations as observed in regard to 
the variable are statistically insignificant. 
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TABLE 1 — FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF THE ANTHROPO-GENETICAL 
BEHAVIOURAL TRAITS IN TWO SCHEDULED CASTE GROUPS OF RAIPUR 


eee 


Handedness Hand Clasping Am Folding 
% % % 
Group Sex N R L R L R L 
i a OL 
M 107 9906 091 57.94 4205 44.85 55.14 
(106) (01) (62) (45) (48) (59) 
Gada F 41 100.00 0.00 68.29 31 70 31.70 68.29 
(41) (00) (28) (13) (13) (28) 
T 147 9932 0.67 60.81 3918 41.21 58.78 


(147) (01) (80) (58) (61) (87) 


M 61 96.72 3.27 50.81 49.18 3442 65.57 
(59) (02) (31) (30) (21) (40) 
Satnami F 41 95.12 4.87 51.21 48.78 31.70 68.29 


(89) (02) (21) (20) (13) (28) 
T 102 96.07 3.92 52.00 48.00 3333 66.66 
(98) (04) (52) (50) (34) (68) 
————<——$ ee 
Tongue Folding Tongue Rolling 
% % 








A P INC COMP A P INC COMP 


M 17.43 82.24 94.31 5.68 48 59 51.40 18.18 81 81 


(19) (88) o (83) (05) (52) (55) (10) (45) 

Gada F 7.31 92.68 100.00 000 34.14 65.85 25.92 74.07 
(03) (38) (88) (00) (14) (27) (07) (20) 

T 1482 85.13; 9603 3.96 4459 55.40 «2073 79.26 

(22) (126 (121) (05) (66) (82) (17) (65) 


M 13.13 86.88 9433 566 50.81 49.18 23.33 7666 


(08) (53) 0 (50) (03) (31) (30) (07) (23) 

Satnamı F 0.00 10000 97.58 243 5609 4390 1666 83.33 
(00) (41) (4) (01) (23) (18) (03) (15) 

T 7.84 92.15 95.74 4.25 5294 47.05 20.83 79.16 

(08) ©) (©) (04) (54) (48) (10) (38) 


AA a AA 
(R * Right L : Left; A: Absent; P : Present; INC : Incomplete; COMP ` Complete) 
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TABLE 2 — CHI-SOUARE VALUES FOR SEXUAL DIMORPHISM WITH RESPECT TO THE 
ANTHROPO-GENETICAL BEHAVIOURAL TRAITS IN TWO SCHEDULED CASTE GROUPS 
OF RAIPUR (C G.) 








Sc Handedness Hand Arm Tongue Tongue 

Groups Clasplng Folding Folding Rolling 

Gada 0.243 1328 2110 1.792 2.509 
(Yate Correctlon (Yate Correction) 

Satnaml 011 0.040 0.079 4.035 0.272 
(Yate Correction) (Yate Correction) 

Tab. x? (1) 3.84 384 3.84 384 384 

05 
Remarks *NS NS NS "S NS 





CNS : Non-significant, S : Significant) 


TABLE 3 — CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR INTER-GROUP DIFFERENCES WITH RESPECT 
TO THE ANTHROPO-GENETICAL BEHAVIOURAL TRAITS IN TWO SCHEDULED CASTE 


GROUPS OF RAIPUR 
Eee 


Groups Handedness Hand Arm Tongue Tongue 
Clasping Folding Folding Rolling 
ii T 
Gada 2.493 2.865 1.590 1 693 2.148 
xX 
Satnami 
Tab. x? (1) 384 3.84 3.84 384 3.84 
05 
Remarks *NS NS NS NS NS 





("NS * Non-significant) 
Tongue Folding 


The Satnami group depicts greater incidence (92.15%) of tongue folding 
ability than the Gada (85.13%) (Table 1). However, majority of these subjects, 
95.74 per cent in the Satnami group and 96.03 per cent in the Gada group have 
ability to fold their tongue incompletely. Females have recorded greater 
occurrence of tongue folding ability than males in both the groups, under study. 
Highest incidence of tongue folding ability is found in the Satnami females 
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(100.00%), while the lowest one is recorded in the Gada males (82.24%). The 
bi-sexual variation in the Satnami group is found to be Statistically significant 
whereas the one observed in the Gada group is insignificant (Table 2). The 
inter-group variation between the two groups is also found to be statistically 
insignificant, as per x? values (Table 3). 


Tongue Rolling 


Tongue rolling occurs in greater frequency in the Gada group (55.40%) 
than in the Satnami group (47.05%) (Table 1). Majority among them, 79.26% in 
the Gada group and 79.16 per cent in the Satnami group, have ability to roll their 
tongue completely. Highest incidence (65.26%) of tongue rolling ability is 
observed in the Gada females while its lowest expression (43.90%) is noted in 
the Satnamı females. The inter-group and bi-sexual variations observed in 
ability of tongue rolling is found to be statistically insignificant (Tables 2 & 3). 


Concluslons 


a) The incidence of left-handedness ts very low in both the studied 
groups. The Satnami group shows comparatively highesr proportion 
of left-handedness. The trait presents rather low magnitude of 
bi-sexual variation. 

b) Right type of hand clasping is more common with higher incidence 
in the Gada group. Bi-sexual variation ıs quite appreciable in the 
Gada group. 

c) Left type of arm folding is recorded ın both the groups. Its occurrence 
is relatively greater in the Satnami group. Bi-sexual variation in arm 
folding trait is relatively more in the Gada group. 

d) Tongue folding ability is encountered in very high frequency ın both 
the groups. The Satnami group presents relatively hıgher proportion 
of the ability. Magnitude of the sex-wise vanation is similar in both the 
groups. 

8) Tongue rolling ability is observed in higher frequency in the 
Gada group. Bi-sexual variation in the trait is of higher degree ın 
the Gada group. 

(f) Expect in case of tongue folding parameter, statistically insignificant 
nature of bi-sexual variations indicate that anthropo-genetical 
behavioural traits are independent of sex. 

g) Similarly, statistically in-significant inter-group variations in all five 
behavioural traits indicate that the Satnami and Gada groups are 
genetically close to each other. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADAMS, BERT N. & R. A. SYDIE : Sociological Theory, Vistaar Publications, 
New Delhi-110 048, 2001, pp. 612 + Index 23, Rs. 490/-. 


Theorization of any analytical observation in respect of various 
happenings is not only the intellectual representation of the total perspective but 
the process is highly effectual for understanding the total situational contact to 
the young researchers. In this particular endeavour the trend of thinking of the 
scholars concerned is characteristically reflected which helps in the disciplined 
comprehension of the subject-matter of discussion regarding the phenomenon 
concerned. There is an analogy between the theorists and the architects 
because both of them are in the planning of the total patterns of the creation. 
Sociological research traditions are heavily influenced by the processes of 
continuity and change. Various conceptual ideas about society which had its 
origin in the 18th and 19th centuries flowed unabated so far as their basic 
nature of thinking is concerned. But with the additions of new knowledge and 
understanding through time and space these have been subject to conspicuous 
alterations. Society is never static — its dynamic features give it multidimensional 
projections and the social thinkers during the different times have taken up 
these traits to highlight the interactional forces of various thoughts and ideas 
underlying different social processes. The abstract as well as symbolic 
representation of these social behaviour patterns and thought processes of 
humans in society construct the theoretical structures. These are expressed in 
the phenomenon of theorization conditioned by the nature and extent of looking 
at things of the concerned social investigations and analysts. Because of the 
fact that the society is subject to variations and change, the revealing of the 
social laws and their interpretation patterns have undergone substantial 
alterations which, no doubt, require evaluation through times. 


The book on Sociological theory under review has been presented to 
serve this specific purpose and the various themes of study have been arranged 
accordingly. The authors, Bert N. Adams and R. A. sydie, at the very outset 
gave a very short but fascinating explanation regarding the publication of a 
book on sociological theory despite the existance of multitude of similar type of 
work. In addition to the presentation of the varied theories in short perspectives 
but in comparative standpoints which have exposed a benefitting horizon of 
comparison of ideas and concepts as developed by a large number of thinkers 
through the ages. These theoretical issues have been presented chronologically 
as well as following a line of development of thoughts and interpretations. 
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Attempts have categorically been made to establish relationship patterns 
amongst the thought processes as developed and presented by the theorists. 
The authors claim that this specific method of presentation of variegated 
theories of sociological contexts is very helpful for the learners and the inquisitive 
readers. The book speaks about rediscovery of a specific trait in the explanation 
of sociological thoughts and formulation of theories. Formerly, a gender inequality 
reigned the study of sociological theories and which was the complete exclusion 
of the women’s contributions to that sphere of thinking. But in recent years this 
particular altitude is on the wane and the activities of a lot of women thinkers are 
being focused righteously. The book in question thinks that without the proper 
focusing of the feminine thinkers the very approach to construct the history of 
social thought would be incomplete. 


In as many as 24 chapters distributed in 10 separate sections the 
sociological theories that have been developed through a long period by more 
than forty European Scholars multifarious news on the thinking patterns 
highlighting social phenomena have carefully been presented. Various theories 
put forward through the different activities of the theories start right from the 
root-level of thinking. At the very outset the book tries to explore with explanation 
the positive efforts of the European scholars in the comprehension of the 
interesting events of transformation taking place in the social situation. Starting 
from 1600 A.D. it continued upto the early part of 1800 A.D. These attempts for 
theorization produced effective thought patterns which, no doubt, werk as touch 
stone for the later workers in testing their presentation patterns. 


The book is specifically characterized by the systematic distribution of 
the diversified and depth-oriented observations made on the varied facets of 
Society right from the days of Auguste Comte upto the middle of the 20th 
century. It shows the development of the concept of social thinking based on 
the endeavour of putting the society in the background of scientific enquiry and 
analysis. The birth of sociology has been traced from this stage. In this 
particular state of affair Saint-Simon's views have been highlighted. He was the 
believer on the importance of scientific methodological principles in the study of 
society which went parallel to the ideas as developed by Comte. They were 
followed by Harriet Martıneat who made an effective observation to the society 
as a comparative and historical exercise. She believed that without scientific 
knowledge about human nature no thinking on human welfare could be 
materialized. In this way the beginning of theorization of social features and 
behavioural patterns has passed on to the conservative theories as put forward 
by Herbert Spencer. William Graham Sumner and Emile Durkheim which are 
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followed by the different phases of racial theory presented by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engel, V. 1. Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg. Marx and Engels were the 
contributors to the idea that the material world was a reality. Their main focus of 
attention was created round the oppression of the working classes by capitalistic 
mentality. These have found a very fine assessment in the discussison of this 
chapter. The radical anticipation of Marx and Engels was not only followed by 
Lenin and Luxemburg but also that was more effectively been utilised to turn 
down the capitalist and imperialist status quo. The thinking pattems of German 
Scientists like Max Weber, Marianne Weber and George Simmel observed the 
sociological enterprise as a useful tool for social reform. They are of opinion that 
the sociologists must be different in attitude while focusing the various facets of 
the social system which were based on perfect scientific procedures. After 
giving a thoughtful discussion on political and economical sociological theories 
the subject-matters like sociology and gender, Race concept and sociology as 
well as psychological patterns perspectives of sociological studies have been 
brought under consideration. It is followed by the presentation of twentieth 
century functionalism together with structuralism and modernity. A section of 
the book has been devoted to put Marxism in the critical exposure. With this the 
nature and extent of Marxian theory from 1930 to 1980 have been analysed 
with the help of concrete evidences taken from the observations made by 
different scholars; and also from the basic social data the changing patterns of 
Marxism are brought forward with efficiency. These discussions, because of 
their all-sided interactions would, no doubt, instigate the future scholars to delve 
deep into the situation. The analytical Marxism as has been categorically 
discussed by E. O. Wright helps in understanding the total perspective. While 
talking about the Mid-Twentieth century sociology under the section Transitions 
and challenges feminism and feminist sociological theory had been focused on 
a bread-based discussion. It observes that the discipline of sociology has so far 
been recognised as an out and out masculine activity. Despite the contributions 
of women scholars to the domain of the subject both in the past as well as 
during the present periods the masculinist nature still prevails. The chapter on 
feminist sociological theory has been designed to highlight the contributions of 
the women sociologists and their impact on the subject as a whole. Various 
theoretical interpretations made by the theorists at different times are properly 
illustrated by the large mass of data and their interpretations. The contributors 
in the field of sociology are to be found here in a systematic arrangement along 
with the development of new ideas and changed concepts. Each of the chapters, 
dealt with the contributions of the different scholars, follows the rigid six fold 
pattems which not only helps the readers to grasp the subject-matter without 
much hurdle but also it comes to the practical help to them to make the 
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comparative analysis of the issues, raised by the different theorists, easily. The 
division of the thinkers accordingly to time is appropriate and advantageous 
specially for the young scholars trying to make an entry into this vast and 
elaborate field of knowledge. The book can easily claim a conspicuous position 
in the domain of theory-oriented studies in social sciences due to the novelty of 
its presentation of much discussed items on sociological theory. 


Mayurakshi R. M. SARKAR 
Baghajatin Park 
Kolkata 700 094 


SACHCHIDANANDA : Man, Forest and the State in Middle India, Serials 
Publications, New Delhi 110 054, 2004, pp. 267, Rs. 700/-. 


Indias’s traditional culture is conspicuously forest-oriented because of 
its origin, growth and development in the midst of the forested environment 
since long time past. The life and activities of the people of India are, therefore, 
specifically patterned by forest-based philosophy and forest-dependent economy. 
It is for this reason forest has been identified as the essence of the life-situation 
of the people of India as a whole. The ashram-dominated life-style of the 
ancient India originated and nurtured under the lap of nature within the domain 
of the dense and limitless forests characterized by the growth and spread of 
diversified species of plants and numerous animals living in a symbiotic 
relationship pattern. Human beings became the traditional inhabitants of these 
forests and which were not only the shelter but these provided them with all the 
requirements of life and thought. In addition to the drawing of various food 
materials from the forest to satisfy their bodily hunger, they developed specific 
quality of observing the diverse facets of nature where they could find the 
opportunities for fulfilling all their mental requirements. The process very naturally 
led to the development of the vast amount of literatures which explored different 
dimensions of human thought patterns. Thus forests created the nursery beds 
for the development of various rationalistic views and ideas of the different 
happenings surrounding them through the time-long observations and analysis 
of the events concerned. In course of time forests became the sweet and 
esteemed abodes of the human communities and in the long rungthey 
automatically developed a sense regarding the right of users of the forests. As 
time went on many significant changes have set in as regards the tradition- 
bound forest-man relationship pattern but in spite of the fact the tribal sentiments 
still cling on to that understanding to a considerable extent. In consequence of 
the different forest legislations since the time of the Bntish Colonial administration 
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in India the total picture has not only been facing significant changes but also 
various unfortunate situation in the inter-relationship amongst the forest, the 
tribals and the state have been creeping into the total domain which need 
careful assessment and sentimental treatment to keep the ill-fated situation 
under control. 


In this book Professor Sachchidananda has very effectively put forward 
the scientific as well as sympathetic view-points regarding the forest and its 
traditional users through the systematic evaluation of the total historical 
perspectives surrounding the three dimensions like Man, Forest and State. 
While explaining the different facets of the principal subject-matter, the specific 
thrust of which is laid on the tribal communities, he has attached due importance 
to understand the roles of forest in tribal life and how the enactment of forest 
policies affected the smooth and free living and thinking of these people. The 
inhabitants of the forests are mainly the tribal people who have been exploiting 
the forest resources to meet their economic, social as well as ritualistic 
requirements. They are not only fond of living with the nature but also they feel 
themselves fortunate enough to become assimilated with the philosophy of 
nature. Through the analysis of various socio-political events took place through 
the time Sachchidananda has shown how the sole proprietors of the forests 
became concession holders under the activities of the government policies. At 
the very outset the evaluation of Forest Policy has been studied systematically 
and the pioneering step in that regard was taken up by the Government of 
British India in 1862. At the very first stage the impact of the act was very limited 
in nature but gradually it started extending its tentacles. The Forest Policy of 
1894 caused a great deal of controversies amongst the tribals and as a result of 
that policy many forest-hunting tribes had to be uprooted from their basic 
economy and became the victims of ill-fated condition. After the attainment of 
independence the new forest policy was declared in 1952. These two forest 
policies have been critically discussed here. Though the new policy has provided 
a few prestigeous issues yet the tribals are no longer considered as the lords of 
the forest but merely the subjects under forest department. 


The forests of India in the background of the tribal people have so far 
been studied by various scholars who according to their specific interests have 
thrown discernible light on this issue. The author has summed up the total 
perspective in brief giving emphasis on the forests and tribals. The empirical 
data that have been used to focus the different dimensions of this study have 
been collected from three forest dominated States like Jharkhand, Madhya 
Pradesh (including Chattisgarh) and Orissa. The dependence of various hunter- 
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gatherer tribes as well as the shifting cultivators on forests has been worked out 
here. The forest resources are in a rapid process of exhaustion due to wanton 
destruction leading to large-scale deforestation. In many places the dense 
forest with valuable timbers have been transformed into small bushes. The 
impact of mining and quarrying operations has caused an irreparable loss to the 
forest ecology of the regions under study. The tribal economy of the present 
period is specifically influenced by NTFP collection in which the tribals are 
regarded as the primary collectors. But they are subject to exploitation despite 
various measures adopted to check it. In this connection the activities of the 
TRIFED have been brought to light to show the extent of marketing and export 
of forest products and for generating higher income for the tribals. The impact of 
forest ecology on tribal life is no doubt of immense value and from time 
immemorial the forest has been playing a tremendous role in the shaping of the 
cultural traditions of the tribal people. 


The tribal culture constituted largely by the different rites and rituals, 
beliefs and superstitions, hopes and desires always are conditioned by a 
balance between human needs and environmental preservation. In all forms of 
tribal cultures there exists a social awareness against the cutting of trees to 
serve their purpose. But when there is no other means but to bring the trees 
under axe, the tribal people feel it as a sinful act and for this they beg pardon to 
the Bandevta. The harmonious relation between the tribes and the forests is not 
only the age-old affair in the traditional culture of the tribals but this relationship 
pattern caused a great deal in the conservation of forest ecology. If this specific 
patter is not evaluated in its proper perspective while discussing tribal life and 
activities together with their problems, it will be next to impossible to highlight 
the tribal domain. The author observes that the unique cultural tradition started 
facing acute crisis with the intervention of the forest sector by the British 
administration in India. After independence in the name of the tribal development 
processes there has effected conspicuous distortions in the tribal economy and 
culture. Due to various reasons of the changed administrative set-up tribal 
people have been displaced from their tradition-bound forest land — their 
accessibility to forest has shrunk creating a disastrous effect on tribal economy. 
To the tribal people of Middle India the natural surroundings characterized by 
forests, hills, mountains, rivers, springs are governed by numerous gods and 
goddesses — both benevolent and malevolent. Therefore, the protection of this 
surrounding ecology is regarded as the sacred duty of the people. They collect 
various ingredients of life from their surroundings but at the same time they 
devise various traditional means to conserve the national welath. The emergence 
of social forestry programme and its implementations in the region under study 
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for the promotion of afforestation activities has been discussed in the background 
of the work so far done here. The involvement of the people and the NGOs in 
Joint Forest Management Programme has been examined in great detail to pin- 
point the success as well as the failures in this regard. Various constraints of 
these programmes have also been focused with discernible light of the 
interactions amongst the people, governmental departments, Panchayats, NGOs 
and forest. On the basis of its many-sided study of the forest situation the book 
advocates for a thorough change over in the outlook because it finds that tribal 
development and forest policy run in parallel lines and these are seldom seen to 
be integrated. In this regard the author has suggested as many practical issues 
which would be beneficial for all concerned. There is no dearth of books on 
forest during the present period which are explicitly devoted to the intention for 
overall protection and spread of the forest cover throughout the country. But the 
present work by Prof. Sachchidananda proves itself as a conspicuous one 
amongst the volume of works so far done by virtue of the unique methodology 
of viewing the forest through an integrated perspective underlying tribal people, 
forest, economy, tradition, administration and the general public. Written in a 
very lucid language with simplified analysis and exposition of facts, the book 
would come to the susbstantial help of the planners, administrators, social 
workers, forest officials, NGO personnel as well as researchers in this sphere. 
The layout of the materials and the overall get up of the book are very attractive. 


Mayurakshı R.M. SARKAR 
Baghajatin Park 
Kolkata-700 094. 


GHOSH ABHIK : History and Culture of the Oraon Tribe. New Delhi, Mohit 
Publications, 2003, pp. xi plus 237. Rs. 500/-. 


The work, adopting a 'culture and world view approach, endeavours to 
understand how possibilism, manifested through symbols, helps in the decision 
making in the everyday life of the Oraon of the village Karmadih, situated near 
Ranchi in Jharkhand. However, the episode goes much beyond the realm of 
Oraon culture, and in fact penetrates to an understanding of their social 
structure at the level of abstraction in the tradition inspired by Claude 
Levi-Strauss. 


Cultural symbolism is used by the author not merely as a province of 
inquiry or a field of study but rather as an explanatory method to understand the 
Oraon cultural matrix based on the entire gamut of their social relations. 
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Empirical observation on the symbol formation and analysis of symbols (or 
symbolisation process ?) among the Oraon have been made in respect to the 
process of ‘sensation’, ‘perception’ and ‘conception’ as the criteria for symbol 
formation. 


After providing summaries of various sociological and anthropological 
theories on the evolution of human knowledge and development of social 
dynamics (chapter 1 and 2), the author presents an outline of his methodological 
tools (chapter 3) called ‘ethno methodology’, employed in the collection of field 
data, where the Oraon have tried to enhance their ‘Oraonness’ in order to look 
good in his thesis. This is an example of anthropological research emphasising 
the objective analysis of subjective realities. After giving some ethno historical 
information and ethnological account (chapter 4 and 5) of the Oraon, he 
analyses the data on individual's interaction, interrelation and decision making 
based on symbols. 


The nature of cultural (including linguistic) interaction depends on the 
unique human quality to employ symbolic representation in the expression of 
meaning. Following Weberian principle the author studies social realities at the 
level of meaning, social action is viewed as the conscious awareness of actors 
and giving meaning to the common social situation. To quote the author, “the 
work is an anthropologist’s particular interpretation of the life of the Oraons of 
Karmadih, of his own enculturation....and the work is neither wholly within the 
worldview of the anthropologist nor is it wholly within the worldview of the 
Oraons of Karmadih.” 


The book, spread in seven chapters, gives an elaborate account of the 
historical background of the area vis-a-vis the ethno history and cultural history 
of the studied tribe, including data on land tenure system. 


In appendix, useful information in tabular form (in total 22 tables) is 
available on population figures, land use, local calendar, kinship terms and 
royal chronicle, which is followed by figures (total 7 in number) depicting 
genealogies and sketches showing house and layout plans. The strength of the 
book lies in chapter 5 and chapter 6, which deal with Oraon ethnography and 
analysis of symbols used in everyday life. Theoretical overloading in chapter 2 
could have been made brief as some of the theories given here have fewer 
relevancies with the main approach and thrust of the thesis. At the end of his 
disclosure the author significantly highlighted the nature and extent of culture 
change among the Oraon of Karmadih, who migrated there in recent past, by 
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saying “the Oraons of Karmadih do not speak the Oraon language called 
Kurukh, instead they speak Mundari, the language of the neighbouring Munda 
tribe. They follow Munda rituals as well as their own gods”. The Oraon myths as 
a transcendental tradition adopted Kurukh clan names, in fact they follow clan 
names of both the tribes, Oraon and Munda. 


This is a pioneering attempt towards development of ‘symbolic 
anthropology’, more appropriately be called anthropology of symbols and its 
cognitive study, as a branch discipline of cultural anthropology. More such 
books, written taking similar approach, will definitely open a new vista in cultural 
anthropological study in India. 
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EDITORIAL 


Of late, the term globalization, possessing requisite antiquity, has 
become a popular issue in this country, rather it is regarded as a catchword 
in the day to day life-style. Globalization in course of its activities in the 
depth-onented process of integration of economy in the world perspective is 
pledged to bring overall effect on everything centering round human life and 
activities in such a way that there would be an all-embracing effort resulting in 
an overall interaction between indigenous and globalized patterns of beliefs and 
performance. Thus the tradition-bound societies with conspicuous indigenous 
norms and behaviours are very likely to face the impact of the new situations 
that come through the phenomenon of globalization. The speedy developing 
process of complex interconnections in the sphere of the different stages of 
the struggle for existence, both materialistic and philosophical, very naturally 
results abrupt changes in the patterns and perspectives of traditional way of 
living conditioned by isolation, homogeneity and simple-mindedness This 
specific situation is highly illustrative in the life of the tribal communities 
which have been living in an atmosphere of indigenous thoughts and 
behaviour-patterns, and there is no denying of the fact that the totalistic culture 
of these people would face severe contradictions of value orientations which 
certainly give vent to multifarious reactionary activities, and side by side with 
these there must develop conspicuous adjustable circumstances. As per reality 
all the tribal people even who are living in the far-off places with simplest and 
rudimentary economy of food gathering must have to face the growing trends of 
globalization as because, according to the globalization concept, everybody 
would be a part and parcel of the so-called global village. It certainly raises a 
partinent question in our mind and that ıs related to the transformation of the 
picturesque traditional culture of the tribal people whose holistic life-situation 
is governed by the age-old indigenous philosophy and value patterns. It is 
apprehended that the practical onset of the globalization issue on traditional 
societies would be a matter of close-set interactions between the two specific 
dimensions resulting in a lot of undesirable situations. Whatever may be the 
fact, it is to be observed and examined with great concern in the background of 
the realistic view-points through the integrated study of the circumstances that 
have been happening or will happen in time to come. 


İdi Kay 


(R. M. SARKAR ) 
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GROWTH OF 7-14 YEAR OLD CHILDREN, AYDIN PROVINCE, 
TURKEY 


SACIDE KARAKAS!, PINAR OKYAY?, OZLEM ONENS, FILIZ ABACIGIL 
ERGİN* & ERDAL BESER? 


ees 


The purpose of the study was to determine five growth parameters and to assess the 
relation between growth and socio demographical vanables in urban and rural area children in 
Aydin, Turkey. The study design was descnptive, population-based Mult-stage sampling was 
used tn the selection of 626 students Height means were 138 84+13.92 cm for girls; 140 19415 01 
cm for boys (p-0.247) Weight means were 33 95+11 26 kg for girls, 34 05411 52kg for boys 
(p=0 915). Mid upper arm circumference means were 19.1642 75 for boys and 19 41+2 87 for 
giris (p=0 277) Forearm circumference means were 17 5842 17 for boys and 17 5342 37 for girls 
(p=0.805) Thigh circumference means were 34 04+4 78 for boys and 34 92+5 27 for gıris 
(p=0 031) The mean values for all five parameters Increased with age in both gender (p=0 000) 
Height means were 139.79+14.40 cm for urban and 139 11+14 59 cm for rural areas (p=0 568) 
Weight means were 34 50411 77 kg for urban and 33.31+10.81 kg for urban areas (p=0.201) 
Midupper arm means were 19.47+2 85 cm for urban and 19 03+2 74 cm for rural areas (p=0 051). 
Forearm means were 17 72+2 40 cm for urban and 17.3342.07 cm for rural areas (p=0 037) 
Thigh circumference means were 35,035.24 cm for urban and 33.7544.68 cm for rural areas 
(p=0 002) The current study is important because there are a few studies on growth and 
anthropometrıcal assessment in our country 


Introduction 


Growth has been described as “a mirror of the conditions of society” and 
height as a “proxy for health”. Even in the apparently favourable conditions of 
the so-called developed nations, growth is curtailed in some sections of 
popoulation by deprivation, illness, psychosocial stress and family size 
(Norgan, 2000). 
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The physiological growth is the most important variable in the parameters 
of generally growth, which is occurrence with bone development. Anthropometry 
has been used for assessing physiological growth at different ages. Regular 
measurements of anthropometrical parameters are necessary for studying 
growth and nutritional status of children. Among the many parameters for which 
reference standards are available, weight, height, body mass index, circumfer- 
ences are the most useful in paediatric daily practice (Vidailhed, 1999). 


Height, weight and arm, forearm, thigh circumferences are the most 
easily obtained anthropometrical measures These measures have been 
used extensively in screening and monitoring of growth. Arm circumference 
indicators of nutritional status such as simple arm, forearm, thigh circumierence, 
arm, forearm, thigh for age and arm, forearm, thigh circumference for height 
have advantages for field use because of their simplicity and low cost. So, 
upper arm cross-sectional areas have been widely used in recent years as a 
simple non-invasive and inexpensive method for assessment of the nutritional 
status of adults and children (Pereıra-da-Silva et al, 1999). It would be of great 
use to develop strategies for universal screening based on simple, cheap and 
effective methodology. Starting from these principles, a possible alternative 
would be to use the measurement of mıddle-upper arm circumference In 1997, 
WHO researchers published new z-score tables with values for middie upper 
arm circumference (De Almeida et al., 2003). However, in our country there are 
not enough standard anthropometrical norms about children that can represent 
the whole children. 


The purpose of this study were to determine five growth parameters 
(weight, height, circumferences of mid-upper arm, forearm and thigh) and to 
assess the relation between growth and socio demographical variables in a 
randomly selected sampile of urban and rural area children in Aydin, a city from 
western part of Turkey. 


MATERIAL AND METHODS 
Study population 


The study was conducted at two randomly chosen governmental primary 
schools in urban and rural areas of Aydin, Turkey. This cross-sectional study 
was performed in May 2001. Participation was voluntary. Parental and student 
consents both were obtained. Prior to investigation permission was obtained 
from health and educational authorities. 
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At the end of 2000, the entire population of Aydin was estimated to 
be 861613, with 60206 children attending eight years compulsory primary 
education at the study time. The study design was a descriptive, population 
based survey. Multistage sampling was. used in the selection of the study 
sample. Aydin was separated four regions according to socio-economic and 
health data obtained from local health authority. Two schools were randomly 
selected from each region as urban and rural. The children were selected 
randomly within the respective age and gender groups according to the weight 
of population. The ‘rural area’ represents the villages and countryside, whereas 
the ‘urban area’ represents towns and central Aydin. 


Anthropometrical measurements 


An experienced anatomist performed the measurements in the moming. 
Children were dressed in light under clothing and without shoes throughout the 
measurements. Body weight (in kg) was measured to the nearest 0,5 kg by an 
electronic scale (Soehnle). Portable Harpenden stadiometer was used for 
height. Body height was measured to the nearest millimeter (mm) when the 
children erect against a vertical wall mounted scale with heels, buttocks, 
occipud and head in Frankfurt plane with the anthropometrical square. 
Circumferences were measured with a nonstretchable tape. Arm circumference 
(biceps) was measured around the arm at level midway between the acromion 
process of scapula and olecranon process of ulna. Forearm circumference 
around the maximum girth of proximal part of the forearm. Mid thigh 
circumference was measured at level midway between nguna! crease and 
proximal border of patella (Həyvard et al., 1996). 


Statistical methods 


Descriptive statistics on weight, height and circumferences include the 
percentiles and means with standard deviations (SD). We compared means 
with Student’s t test and Wilcoxon test. Pearson correlation was used for 
assessing correlations. The difference was considered to be statistically 
significant when the p value obtained was less than 0.05. All statistical analyses 
were performed using SPSS for Windows 10.0. 


Results 


626 Children, 308 males and 318 females, were included in the study. 
365 (58,3%) of them were from urban areas, and 261 (41,7%) were from rural. 
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The age distribution of students had a range of 6 to 16 years. However, a total 
of 13 students in 6, 15 and 16 years old age group were excluded from the 
results. So, 613 children were evaluated, of whom 49.4% (n=303) was male 
and 50.6% was female (n=310), 57.9% was from urban area and 42.1% was 
from rural. 


The mean age was 10.73+2.26 for boys and 10.60+2.21 for girls. Mean 
height, weight, mid-upper arm circumference, forearm, and tight circumference 
were 139.51+14.47 cm., 34.00411.38 kg, 19.2942,82 cm, 17.55+2.27 cm, 
34.49+5.05 cm respectively. 


The summary of five parameters according to age groups and gender 
was given in Table 1 and Table 2. 


TABLE 1 — FIVE ANTHROPOMETRICAL PARAMETERS OF BOYS, AYDIN. 





Age (Years) N Height (cm) Weight (kg) MUAC (cm) FAC (cm) TC (cm) 





7 32 121,42+7,17 23,4245,51 17,4921,65 16,12+1,37 30,45+3,81 
8 34 125,19+6,09  24,6443,47 17,4141,65 16,0341,42  30,3443,44 
9 33 131,2546,06 26,6544,83 17,62+1,71 16,3341,07 31,9742,66 
10 39 134,9048,03 28,7544,77 17,7741,44  16,4041,06  32,57+2,47 
11 37 140,3649,29 O 33,2547,17 19,0342,36 17,3441,65 34,0344,45 
12 36 146,21410,49 38,90412,41 19,9243,15 18,2842,16  36,22+5,36 
13 58 154,45+10,18 43,53410,13 21,2712,73 19,3442,19 37,31+4,71 
14 34 156,69+10,56 46,22+10,04 21,2642,15  19,50+1,75 36,89+3,65 





MUAC-MM Upper Arm Circumference, FAC= Forearm Circumference, TC Thigh Circumference 


TABLE 2 — FIVE ANTHROPOMETRICAL PARAMETERS OF GIRLS AYDIN 





Age (Years) N Height (cm) Weight (kg) MUAC (cm) FAC (cm) TC (cm) 


7 36  119,1815,80 20,8142,77 o 16,5541,15 Oo 15,2640,91 (o 29,5112,32 
8 34 124,01+7.04 24,7345,87 o 17,5742,13 16,0441,40 31,5743,58 


9 32 o 129,8547,51 26,5915,31 Oo 17,8042,15 16,8343,83 32,9343,02 
10 44 134,9717,85 29,1446,46 o 18,3711,97 Oo 16,7311,54  32,9943,36 
11 40 141,8247,45 34,4517,14 o 19,4812,06 Oo 17,5511,65 34,523,73 


12 49 149,79+7,30 42,7149,57 21,45+2,65 18,8841,98 (O 38,1315,00 
13 45 151,79+6,59 42,8217,30 21,2542,20 18,8841,51 Oo 38,3114,60 
14 30 153,80+7,18 46,7349,47 21,9242,87 19,5741,72  40,35+5,51 


aee 


MUAC=Mid Upper Arm Circumference, FAC= Forearm Circumference, TC= Thigh Circumference 
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For height, the means were 138.84+13.92 cm for girls and 140.19+15.01 
cm for boys (p=0.247), for weight the means were 33.95+1 1.26 kg for girls and 
34.05+11.52 kg for boys (p=0.915). The mean of midupper arm circumference 
was 19.16+2.74 for boys and 19.41+2.87 for girls (p=0.277). The mean of 
forearm circumference was 17.58+2.17 for boys and 17.53+2.37 for girls 
(p=0.805). The mean of thigh circumference was 34.04+4.78 for boys and 
34.92+5.27 for girls (p-0.031). The mean values for all five parameters 
increased with age in both gender (p=0.000 for five parameters). 


The percentiles of five parameters for each gender at 7-14 ages were 
given in Graphs 1-5. 


Graph İa-b. Height percentiles 
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Graph 4a-b. Lower arm percentiles 


4a Percentiles of forearm circumferences of boys 4b. Percentiles of forearm circumferences of girls 
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Graph 8. 50th Percentiles of Weight 
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For height, the means were 139.79+14.40 cm for urban areas and 
139.11£14.59 cm for rural areas (p=0.568) For weight, the means were 
34,50+11.77 kg for urban areas and 33.31+10.81kg for urban areas (p=0.201). 
For mid upper arm, the means were 19.47+2.85 cm for urban areas and 
19.03+2.74 cm for rural areas (p=0.051). For forearm, the means were 
17.72+2.40 cm for urban areas and 17.33+2.07 cm for rural areas (p=0.037). 
For thigh circumference, the means were 35.03+5.24 cm for urban areas and 
33.75+4.68 cm for rural areas (p=0.002). 


The correlations between five parameters were given in Table 3. 
TABLE 3 — CORRELATIONS BETWEEN FIVE PARAMETERS 








Helght MkK-upper Forearm Thigh 
arm circumference 
circumference 
Weight 
r 0.862 0.884 0.836 0.850 
p 0.000 0.000 0.000 0 000 
Height 
r 0.705 0.703 0.693 
p 0.000 0.000 0.000 
Mid-upper arm 
circumference 
r 0.860 0.858 
0.000 0.000 
Forearm 
circumference 
r 0.795 
p 0.000 
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For weight, there was no significant difference between male and female 
other than 7 years old. At seven year old the mean weight of boys was 
23.42+5.62 and of giris was 20.82-42.77 (p=0.019). At seven year old group, the 
mean of mid upper arm circumference was 17.49+1.88 for boys and 16.55+1.16 
for girls (p=0.018); the mean of arm circumference was 16.13+1.37 for boys 
and 15.27+0.92 for girls (p=0.002). At twelve year old group, the mean of mid 
upper arm circumference was 19.92+3.16 for boys and 21.45+2.66 (p=0.033). 
At fourteen year old group, the mean of thigh circumference was 36.90+3.66 for 
boys and 40.35+5.51 (p=0.008). 


Discussion 


A study done in 1966-67 showed that 6-7 years old girls were heavier 
than 7-8 years old boys (Norgan, 2000). In a study from Saarland, Germany, no 
significant gender differences were found for weight ın 3-11 years old age 
groups (Weinnand et al., 2000). In a group aged 6-11, Mexican girls and boys 
from Sonora and Veracruz do also not differ in height, weight (Pena Reyes 
et al., 2002). In the study done in Malawi, girls aged 9 years and 11-15 years 
were heavier than boys. For the other age groups gender differences in weitht 
were insignificant (Zverev ef al., 2001). In Malatya, Turkey, the boys were 
heavier than girls in 7-10 year old and the girls were heavier than boys in 
11 year old group (Kavakh ef al., 1998). The girls in 6 and 12 year old age group 
were heavier than boys in Gemlik, Turkey (Ikiz ef al., 1990). Weinnand found no 
significant gender differences for weight (Weinnand et al., 2000). The Punjabi 
boys are heavier and taller than girls (Singh et al, 1987). Generally, girls 
showed significantly higher values of all anthropometrical measurements 
including weight than boys above 11 years (Honey et al., 1987). In the current 
study, no gender differences for weight were found, only exception was that 
there was a significant difference at 7 year old group where boys were heavier 
than girls. 


In Taiwan, boys had significantly higher than girls (Haithamı et al., 1989). 
In the Saarland study, no significant difference was found between genders for 
height (Weinnand et al., 2000) Gender differences in heights were negligible in 
most age groups between 6 and 14 years and 14 years of age. Older boys were 
significantly taller than girls (Zverev et al., 2001). In 7-10 years old group, the 
boys were longer than girls, in 11 years old group, the girls were longer than 
boys in the Malatya study (Kavaki et al., 1998). In Gemlik, the mean height of 
boys is higher than girls in 6-9 years old age group, but same in 10-11 years old 
age group for both genders. In 12 years old age group the girls had a higher 
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mean of height than boys (Peny et al., 1999). The giris were longer than boys in 
7,11 and 12 years old groups in Bursa, Turkey (Aytekin et al., 1983). There was 
no statistically significant difference on the basis of height for age values among 
all age groups in Ankara, Turkey (Gunay et al., 1990). In Gemlik, the boys were 
longer than girls in all ages from 6 to 12 except 10 (Ikiz et al., 1990). In the 
current study, no statistically significant difference was also observed for height 
between genders. 


It is reported that the urban children are taller than rural and the rural and 
the higher socio-economic groups are taller than the lower at all age groups 
from 5 to 19 years (Honey et al., 1987). A study in a group of 4-18 years old 
children was performed in Tintaya and Marguirı, situated in the Southem 
Peruvian Andes. Children at the Tintaya school were consistently taller than 
their counter parts at the Marquiri school (Maynard et al., 2001). A data was 
collected from the Aboriginal communities of Gerard and Raukkan, the 
lower River Muray region in South Australia. The urban and rural comparison 
indicated no significant differences (Hennebr et al., 2001 ). In the Saarland 
study of 3-11 age groups, no significant difference was found between urban 
and rural areas for height and weight (Zverev et al., 2001). The children with 
6 through 14 years of age, from two urban colonies in the city of Oaxaca de 
Juares, and from two rural Ladino and two rural Zapotec communities in the 
valley of Oaxaca in Southern Mexico were studied. Children from rural Ladino 
Communities and urban colonies were significantly taller, heavier than children 
in rural Zapotec communities (Pena Reyes et al. 2002). The urban girls show 
consistently higher values of weight, and height than the rural girls in the 
Brahmin girls (Adak et al., 2002). All urban children in Iran were taller than rural 
children (Hosseini et al., 1998). In Gemlik, there was significant difference of 
height and weight for urban and rural areas in 6-12 year old children except 
9 year old ones. The girls were longer and heavier in rural area in 9 year old age 
group (Ikiz et al., 1990). In the current study, there was no significant difference 
between urban and rural areas for weight and height. 


In Malawi, it was found that the mean values for heights and 
weights increased with age in both sexes (Zverev et al., 2001 ). The maximum 
increment occurs between the ages 13 and 14 years in weight and height in 
both rural and urban girls (Hennebr et al., 2001). In Kamar, weight and height 
exhibit uniform increase with age in both sexes (Mitra ət al, 2002). The 
increase with age for height and weight and weight was seen for girls and 
for boys also in Gemlik. The increase became apparent at 8 for girls and at 
8-10 and 12 for boys (Sendemir et al., 1971). Generally, girls showed significantly 
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higher values of all anthropometrical measuremenis including weight, height, 
mid-arm circumference) than boys above 11years (Hatthami et al., 1989). The 
increase according to the age groups both for height and weight was observed 
also in the current study. As the age was bigger, the height and weight gain 
increased. The weight gain increase in girls began two years earlier than boys. 
All of the five anthropometrical parameters were significantly correlated with 
each other. 


Across-sectional study of adolescent growth was undertaken among the 
Brahmin girls residing in rural and urban areas of Sagar districts, Madhya 
Pradesh to evaluate the urban-rural differences. Though the urban girls show 
consistently lower values of upper arm circumference than rural (Adak et al., 
2002). In Kamar, upper arm circumference exhibits uniform increase with age in 
both sexes. Kamar boys showed higher upper arm circumference values than 
girls (Mitra ef al, 2002). In Spain, significant differences in middle upper 
arm circumference were found in boys and girls aged 1-14 years and highly 
significant difference was found in boys aged 1-12 years and in girls aged 2-12 
years (Urkiza Arana et al., 2001). Duyar studied 7-17 years old group in Turkey 
and found that mid-upper arm circumference measurements were lower than 
European and USA children (Duyar et al., 1997). In the current study, there was 
no gender difference for circumferences of upper arm and mid-upper arm. 
However, thigh circumference of girls was bigger than boys. 


Comparisons of 50” percentiles of four parameters between Aydin 
and selected studies were given in Graphs 6-9. All the four parameters of 
Aydin children were lower than the data showed in the graphs. The selected 
studies were from developed countries and the data from Turkey was from 
only urban areas. This may be the reason that explains the lower measurements 
of Aydin. 


We think that the current study is really important because there are a 
few studies on growth and anthropometrical assessment in our country. The 
first one was done by Neyzi in 1967 (Neyzi et al., 1977). In 1978, Ackurt and in 
1999 Duyar performed new studies (Duyar, 1997). The current study was the 
first one in our region. The results were very familiar to the Saarland study 
(Zverev et al., 2001). Even in other studies in Turkey, some differences 
observed between the groups (Kavakli et al., 1998; Ikiz ef al., 1990; Urkiza 
Arana et al., 2001). This may due to a relative higher socio-economic status 
of the westem part of Turkey In both urban and rural areas according the 
other parts. 
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HEALTH STATUS AND GENERAL ATTITUDES OF 
INSTITUTIONALIZED AND NON-INSTITUTIONALIZED 
AGED PERSONS LIVING IN AND AROUND CHANDIGARH 


RAJAN GAUR & AMARJOT KAUR 


This paper describes the health status and general attltudes, particularly religious atttudes, 
of a sample of 200 elderly people (32 instituttonalized and 168 non-institutionalized) living in 
Chandigarh and surrounding areas The data on ınstitutlonalized aged people was collected from 
various old age homes of the area while the non-ınstıtutıonalızed people were investgated 
through a house-to-house survey using a specially designed questionnaire Cataract, asthma and 
arthntis were more prevalent among the institutionalized aged while hypertension and diabetes 
were distinctly more common among the non-institutionalized aged persons Overall, diabetes, 
cardiac disorders and cataract were more frequent among the aged men while hypertension, 
arthntis and gastrointestinal disorders were more common among the aged women. The percentage 
of Individuals who always believed In God was less than those who were current believers Belief 
ın God of most elderly Individuals became firmer with age but their vists to place of worship 
decreased over the years Most of the elderly persons felt that the attitude of the younger 
generation towards them was unsatisfactory. 


Introduction 


The last century has witnessed a demographic phenomenon of a rapid 
increase in the population of the elderly people in the developed and industrialized 
countries. This phenomenon is not restricted to the western world only. Many 
developing countries, such as our own, are also now feeling the impact of this 
demographic transition. This situation could be attributed to a combination of 
factors such as, increase in average longevity and reduced death rates due to 
rapid advancements in the field of medicine, improvement in life expectancy at 
birth, improved living standards, etc. India ranks fourth in the world in terms of 
absolute size of the elderly population. In 1981, the above 60 population of India 
was 42 million (Dandekar, 1996). According to 1991 census, the 60+ people 
numbered 55 million and are projected to increase to 76 million by 2001 (Gupta, 
et al., 1997). This increasing trend is unlikely to change in the future; rather the 
trend may intensify further. For a developing country like ours, these demographic 
changes may pose serious medical, psychological, socio-economic and 
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socio-political challenges in the future. The magnitude of the implications of this 
demographic transition in our society would be further compounded in view of 
the rapid industrialization and urbanization, which have brought many changes 
in our society. In an urban set-up, the by-products of modemization are 
‘individualism’ and the need to be self-dependent (Pati and Jena, 1989; Dandekar, 
1996). Consequently, the aged are not able to get proper care in the family (Pati 
and Jena, 1989). The problem has been further compounded by the disintegration 
of the joint families into nuclear families (Pati and Jena, 1989), particularly in an 
urban set-up. Further, this transition of families from being multigenerational to 
two-generational (Arora and Chadha, 1995) has also brought about a change in 
the traditional value system. A feeling is now growing among the aged persons 
that the attitude of the younger generation towards them is not satisfactory. All 
these changes have serious implications for the physical and psychological 
well-being of the elderly. It is, therefore, important to investigate more deeply 
the issue of a fast ‘greying society’ so that we are better equipped to meet the 
challenges to be thrown-up by the future. Having a better understanding of the 
ramifications of this problem through well-directed gerontological researches 
on various issues concerning the aged in our society can make a beginning in 
this direction. In the above context, we investigated the health status and 
general attitudes, particularly the religious attitude, of a sample of 200 
non-institutionalized and institutionalized people, aged 60 years and over, living 
in Chandigarh and surrounding areas. 


Materlals and Methods 


The present study is based on a predominantly urban sample of 200 
individuals aged 60 years and over. Out of these, 32 (12 males, 20 females) 
were institutionalized (1) and 168 (120 males and 40 females) non-institutionalized 
(NI). The data for the present study was collected mainly from Chandigarh and 
its two satellite towns of Panchkula and Mohali. Chandigarh is spread over an 
area of 114 square kilometers with a population of 640725 and a literacy rate of 
78.73% (Census of India, 1991). The satellite town of Mohali, situated ın the 
west of Chandigarh, is the fastest growing town of Punjab with a staggering 
growth rate of 140.55 per cent and population of 77820 (Census of India, 1991). 
Panchkula, located in the east of Chandigarh is one of the rapidly developing 
towns of Haryana and has a population of 70375 (Census of India, 1991). The 
towns of Panchkula and Mohali were conceived on Chandigarh pattern and 
thus there is not much difference in the living and socio-economic conditions 
among the inhabitants of these three towns. 
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Data of non-institutionalized (NI) individuals was collected through a 
house-to-house survey form various sectors/phases of Chandigarh (n=123), 
Mohali (n=28) and Panchkula (n=17). The data on institutionalized aged was 
collected from the following old age homes : 

1. Home for the aged and destitute, sector-15, Chandigarh 
Arya Samaj Sadhna Dham, sector-7, Chandigarh 
Arya Samaj Sadhna Dham, sector-19, Chandigarh 
Ahluwalia Senior Citizen Home, Phase-ll}, Mohali 
Mata Gujri Old Age Home, Khanpur (near Mohali) 


aron 


Most of the individuals included in the present study were sixty years of 
age or above. The non-institutionalized elderly persons provided information 
about their age, while the age of the institutionalized individuals was ascertained 
from old age home records. A specially designed questionnaire was used to 
elicit information on various socio-gerontological aspects, including religious 
disposition, general attitudes and opinions, and health status. The data on 
health status was mainly related to the medical histories of the subjects as 
reflected in the physician’s prescriptions, hospital cards, etc. In addition, some 
general information on age, sex, and marital, economic, and educational status 
of the subjects was also obtained. Prior to final data collection, the questionnaire 
was tested on a small sub-sample and subsequently finalized, upon successful 
testing and minor modifications. Though data on several socio-gerontological 
aspects of the aged people were collected, we report here our findings on the 
health status, religious disposition and general attitudes only. 


Results 
Health Status 


Health is Wealth — this saying stands true anywhere and everywhere. 
A healthy individual would be able to face the challenges that life poses, 
with more vigour and energy. During the aging process there comes about 
a decline in the proper functioning of the body. The status of health of an 
elderly directly determines the quality of life an aged person is going to enjoy. 
Given the current trend of nuclear families and the concomitant changes in the 
traditional values in our society, it has become increasingly imperative for the 
elderiy to maintain a level of health and fitness that would reduce their burden of 
constant dependence. In this context, collecting information about the various 
diseases afflicting the aged people of an area could probably be the first step 
towards improving their health status. The respondents were asked to fill a 
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questionnaire, which had questions regarding their disease status and 
general health. 


TABLE 1 — INCIDENCE (%) OF COMMON HEALTH PROBLEMS AMONG THE 
INSTITUTIONALIZED AND NON-INSTITUTIONALIZED ELDERLY LIVING IN AND AROUND 


CHANDIGARH. 
| (%) NI (%) | and NI (%) 
Health Problems = —-———____ i — 

M F Total M F Total M F Total 
Diabetes 8.3 5.0 62 16.6 14.5 160 15.9 117 14.7 
Hypertension 16.6 30.0 25.0 366 417 380 348 382 360 
Arthntıs 16.6 450 344 67 37.5 15.5 76 397 18.5 
Osteoporosls — 50 31 0.8 41 17 0.7 44 20 
Renal Disease — 5.0 3.1 25 — 17 2.23 14 20 
Insomnla 83 — 3.1 1.6 41 2.4 2.2 2.9 2.5 
Heart Problem 83 150 125 83 41 71 83 73 80 
Gastrıc Trouble — 10.0 6.2 — 41 1.1 — 59 20 
Lıver Disease — 50 3.1 0.8 — 05 07 14 1.0 
Spondılıtıs (Cervical) — 50 31 — — — — 14 05 
Asthma 166 10.0 12.5 0.8 — 05 22 29 2.5 
Cataract 50.0 10.0 25.0 08 20 11 53 44 50 
Piles — 50 31 16 — 11 1.5 29 20 
Spondilitis (Lumbar) 83 5.0 62 1.6 2.0 1.7 2.2 29 25 
Skin Problems — — — — 2.0 0.5 — 14 05 
Gynaecological — — — — 4.1 11 — 29 1.0 

Problems 

Prostate Problems — — — 2/5 — 1.7 2.2 — 15 
Dental Problem — — — — 2.0 0.5 — 14 05 





| Instıtutonalızed; NI : Non-Institutlonalized, M * Males; F : Females 


Table 1 shows the commonly occurring diseases, along with their 
percentages, which were prevalent among the non-institutionalized and 
institutionalized elderly persons in the present sample. In the sample as a 
whole, the most common health problem was hypertension, which affected 
36.0% of the sample individuals; it was more prevalent among the females 
(38.2%) as compared to the males (34.8%). Among the many common health 
problems, the most common among the institutionalized elderly was arthritis 
(34.4%), while among the non-institutionalized it was hypertension (38.0%). 
Taking the sample as a whole, most prevalent disease among the females was 
arthritis (89.7%); its frequency was merely 7.6% among the men. Among men, 
hypertension was the most common (34.8%) medical disorder, followed by 
diabetes (15.9%) and cardiac disorders (8.3%). Among the women, the most 
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prevalent health problem was arthritis (39.7%), followed by hypertension (38.2%) 
and diabetes (11.7%). Among the institutionalized men, cataract (50%) was the 
most frequently occurring disorder. The other common diseases found among 
institutionalized respondents were asthma, arthritis and hypertension with an 
incidence of 16% each. Among the non-institutionalized elderly men, the 
predominant diseases were hypertension (36.6%) and diabetes (16.6%); cardiac 
problems (8.3%) and arthritis (6.7%) were the other major problems. As far as 
the institutionalized women are concerned, arthritis (45.0%) and hypertension 
were the two most prevalent medical disorders. Among the non-ınstıtutionalized 
women, hypertension (41.7%) was the most common disease and it was 
followed by arthritis (37.5%) and diabetes (14.5%). Thus, cataract, asthma and 
arthritis were more prevalent among the institutionalized aged while hypertension 
and diabetes were distinctly more common among the non-institutionalized 
aged persons in the present sample. Overall, the diabetes, cardiac disorders 
and cataract were more frequent among the men while hypertension, 
arthritis and gastrointestinal disorders were more common among the 
aged women. 


TABLE 2 — SELF-ASSESSMENT OF THEIR HEALTH CONDITION BY THE ELDERLY 








Assessment about | (%) NI (%) | and NI (%) 
One's Health ————  — CCC 
Condition M F Total M F Total M F Total 
Satisfactory 41.6 15.0 250 59.1 33.3 517 576 279 475 
O.K. 8.3 25.0 18.8 300 291 297 28.0 2/9 280 


Not Satısfactory 50.0 60.0 562 300 333 16.6 136 411 230 





I . Instıtutionalized; NI: Non-Instrtutlonallzed, M : Males; F : Females. 


Table 2 shows the percentages of individuals according to the level 
of satisfaction with their health condition, as assessed by them. It is evident 
from the table that most of the institutionalized elderly persons (56.2%) did 
not consider their health condition to be satisfactory while most of the 
non-institutionalized elderly (51.7%) were satisfied with their health condition. 
As compared to the elderly males (13.6%), most elderly females (41.1%) were 
not satisfied with their health condition. In other words, more elderly males 
considered their health to be satisfactory than the females. 
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Attitude Towards Religion 


To have some idea about the religious disposition of the elderly people, 
information on belief in God, praying pattern and visits to places of worship was 
obtained from each individual. 


Bellef in God : There is a common belief that in old age people tend to 
become more and more inclined towards religion. To an extent, religion provides 
a sort of social support in the form of personal contact with other people at 
religious gatherings with whom they could share their thoughts. According to 
Dandekar (1996), ‘it is around this social and religious participation that the life 
of the old revolves’. As can be seen in Table 3, more non-institutionalized 
people responded “yes” for belief ın God, than the institutionalized. Interestingly, 
the percentage of men having ‘now developed belief in God’ was slightly more 
than women. The percentage of elderly who had always believed in God was 
comparatively more among the non-institutionalized elderly than among the 
institutionalized. It is also clear from the table that the percentage of individuals 
who always believed in God was less than those who were current believers. It 
appears that there may be some who start their religious life and belief in God 
after their social life is ripe. The percentage of elderly women who always had a 
belief in God was more than that of the elderly men. 


TABLE 3 — PERCENTAGE OF ELDERLY PERSONS HOLDING BELIEF IN GOD 








1 (%) NI (%) Land NI (%) 
Bellef in God —. — — — 
M R Total M F Total M F Total 
Now 916 90.0 90.6 95.8 93.7 952 954 926 945 
Always had 75.0 95 0 87.5 908 875 899 89.3 897 89.5 





I * Instituttonaltzed, NI : Non-Institutionalized, M : Males; F * Females 


Praying Pattern : Prayer is one form of expression of religious sentiments. 
People pray either at home or go to a place of worship for the same. Table 4 
depicts a summary of data on the praying pattern of the elderly in the present 
sample. As is evident from the table, a majority of the sample elderly prayed 
twice a day at their place of residence. More institutionalized elderly prayed 
twice a day than their non-institutionalized counterparts. The percentage of 
females offering prayers twice a day was more (47.0%) than males (37%). 
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The percentage of the institutionalized elderly (18.7%) having no fixed schedule 
of doing prayer was more than that of non-institutionalized elderly (7.1%). 


TABLE 4 — PRAYING PATTERN AMONG THE AGED PERSONS IN THE PRESENT SAMPLE 


Place and l (%) NI (%) land NI (%) 
Frequency of a ———— SSS — 
offering prayers M F Total M F Total M F Total 

i) At Home 

Once a day 25.0 5.0 12.5 31.6 27.0 303 31.0 205 21.5 

Twice a day 33.3 50.0 43.9 375 45.8 39.9 37.1 470 445 

Occaslonally 16.6 20.0 18.7 108 14.5 119 11.3 161 13.0 

Only on religious — — — 5.0 — 35 45 — 30 
festivals 

Hardly ever 83 5.0 62 75 6.2 71 7.6 58 70 


No fixed schedule 16.6 20.0 18.7 7.5 6.2 7.1 8.3 88 75 


li) At Place of 
Worship 
Once a day 83 200 15.6 15.8 25.0 18.4 15.1 23.55 180 
Twice a day 16.6 — 62 225 10.4 190 21.9 73 170 
Occasionally 16.6 30.0 25.0 308 312 309 29.55 308 300 
Only on religious 16.6 — 6.2 200 14.5 184 197 102 165 
festivals 
Hardly ever 25.0 30.0 28.1 108 104 107 121 161 13.5 
No fixed schedule 16.6 20.0 187 — 8.3 2.3 15 117 50 


| Institutonalized, NI : Non-Instıtutionalızed, M > Males, F : Females. 


Nearly 37% of the non-institutionalized elderly visited a place of worship 
once or twice a day; the percentage was much less (21.8%) among the 
instrtuttonalized elderly. The percentage of people who hardly ever visited a 
place of worship was distinctly more among the institutionalized elderly (28.1%) 
as compared to non-institutionalized elderly (10.7%). Very few (2.3%) 
non-institutionalized aged had no fixed schedule for prayer as compared to 
their institutionalized peers (18.7%). In the sample as a whole the frequency of 
females visiting a place of worship twice a day was less (7.3%) than that of the 
males (21.9%). The frequency of females (11.7%) who did not have any fixed 
schedule of visiting a place of worship was more than males (1.5%). 


Visits to place of worship : As aging could cause a general decline in 
physical activity, it may also reduce a person’s mobility including visits to place 
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of worship. Table 5 illustrates the percentage of increase or decrease ın visits to 
place of worship with age among the elderly of this sample. As is evident from 
Table 5, a majority of the respondents indicated that their visits to a place of 
worship had decreased with age. The percentage of the elderly acknowledging 
this fact was more among the institutionalized (46.9%) than the non- 
ınstıtutionalızed (41.0%) and more so among the females (47.0%) than among 
the males (39.9%). Thus, it emerges that, although, the belief in God of most 
elderly individuals became firmer with age their visits to place of worship had 
decreased over the years. 


TABLE 5 — VISITS TO THE PLACE OF WORSHIP BY THE ELDERLY 





Visits to Place 1 (%) NI (%) | and NI (%) 
of Worship e m —— — 
M F Total M F Toa M F Total 





Increased with age 250 20.0 219 300 333 309 295 294 295 
Decreased with age 41.6 50.0 469 391 45.8 410 39.4 470 460 


No change 33 0 30.0 31.2 233 166 214 242 205 400 





|: Instltutlonalızed; NI : Non-Institutionalized; M Males; F Females 


General Attitudes and Opinions 
One of the aims of the present study was to know the opinion of the aged 


people regarding life, their desire for longevity, and the attitude towards them of 
the younger generation. 


TABLE 6 — OPINION OF THE ELDERLY REGARDING SATISFACTION WITH LIFE 








Satisfaction | (%) NI (%) land NI (%) 
in Life SS ant e — — — 
M F Total M F Total M F Total 
Yes 50.0 50.0 50.0 85.8 87.5 86.3 825 764 545 
No 33.3 400 375 50 10.4 65 76 191 11.5 
Undecided 16.6 10.0 125 33 20 2.9 45 44 45 





| Institutionalized, NI - Non-Institutlionalized; M * Males; F . Females 
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As can be observed from Table 6, most of the elderly were apparently 
Satisfied with life; the percentage was more among the non-institutionalized 
(86.3%) as compared to the institutionalized (50.0%). The percentage of males, 
in the total sample, who expressed satisfaction with life was relatively more 
than the females. The percentage of those who were not satisfied with life was 
distinctly more among the instıtutionalized (37.5%) than the non-institutionalized 
(6.5%) and more so among the females. 


In response to whether they wanted to live longer, most of the 
ınstitutionalized (56.2%) elderly responded in the negative while most 
non-institutionalized elderly responded in the affirmative (63%). Most males in 
this sample desired for a longer life while most females did not (Table 7). 


TABLE 7 — PERCENTAGES OF THE INSTITUTIONALIZED AND NON-INSTITUTIONALIZED 
ELDERLY EXPRESSING DESIRE FOR LONGEVITY 





Desire for 1 (%) NI (96) land NI (96) 
Longevity ———— —— 

M F Total M F Total M F Total 
Se ee See 
Yes A 250 25.0 250 683 50.0 26.7 696 42.6 565 
No 50.0 60.0 56.2 19.1 45.8 26.7 21.9 500 31.5 


Neutra/Undecıded 25.0 15.0 18.8 133 41 107 143 73 12.0 
eee 
l : Institutonallzed, NI : Non-Institutonalized; M * Males; F . Females. 


To have an idea of what the elderly thought about the attitude of the 
younger generation towards them, the subjects were asked to respond whether 
the attitude of the younger generation was satisfactory towards the aged. The 
results are tabulated in Table 8. It is clear from the table that a large majority of 
the institutionalized elderly (81.2%) felt that the attitude of the younger generation 
towards the aged was not satisfactory. Among the non-institutionalized, nearly 
an equal percentage of individuals expressed that the attitude was satisfactory 
(32.7%) and the satisfactory (30.9%); the percentage of those who felt that 
attitude of younger generation was good (23.8%) was comparatively less. In 
the sample as a whole, the percentage of female elderly who were not satisfied 
with the attitude of the younger people was clearly more (44.1%) than that of 
males (36.3%). 
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TABLE 8 — OPINIONS OF THE ELDERLY REGARDING ATTITUDE OF YOUNGER 
GENERATION TOWARDS THEM 


Attitude 1 (96) NI (%) | and NI (%) 
Category Sa Pay gett ap eae oe —_ 
M F Total M F Total M F Total 
Neutral 16.6 20.0 187 100 125 107 106 147 120 


Not satisfactory 833 800 812 316 291 309 363 441 390 
Satisfactory — — — 31.66 354 327 289 250 275 
Good — — — 250 208 238 227 147 200 
|. Insttutionalized, NI Non-Insttutionalized, M: Males, F Females. 

In order to know what the expectations of the elderly were from their 
children with respect to decision-making, a four-option item was introduced in 


the questionnaire and the results are summarized in Table 9. The table shows 
that the percentage of the elderly who felt that the children should take their 


TABLE 9 — OPINIONS OF THE ELDERLY REGARDING DECISION MAKING BY ADULT 
CHILDREN 





Opinions about | (%) NI (%) land Ni (%) 
decision-making po Ses =», f İl 
by grown up and M F Total M F Total M F Total 
mamed children 


— take parents 8.3 100 93 58 2.0 4.7 66 14 55 
permission for 
everything 


— take parents 25.0 60.0 46.9 516 520 51.7 492 544 51.0 
advice 


— inform parents — 10.0 62 32.5 18.8 285 29.55 161 250 
of the decisions 
they take 

— Personal lives of — — — 250 208 238 227 147 200 
the grown up 


children is not the 
concem of the 
parents 





|: Institutionalized; NI * Non-Institutionalized; M Males, F : Females. 
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permission for everything was very low. However, a large percentage of the 
respondents were of the opinion that children should take the advice of their 
parents before taking decisions. In this connection, the percentage of non- 
institutionalized and that of females was more than that of males. It was worth 
noting that a significant percentage (26% to 29%) of the elderly felt that the 
personal lives of their children was not their concern. 


Thus, most elderly in the present sample felt that the attitude of the 
younger generation towards them was not satisfactory. Most non-institutionalized 
elderly opinioned that adult children ought to seek the advice of their parents 
in decision-making. As compared to the institutionalized elderly more 
non-institutionalized elderly desired longevity and were more satisfied with their 
lives. In the sample as a whole, more males were desirous of longevity than 
females and most of them were also satisfied with their lives. 


Discussion 
Health Status 


It is common knowledge that there is a general decline in the physical 
appearance as well as well-being of a person in his later years. There are 
certain ailments, which commonly manifest during old age. Ailments according 
to the order of currency among the institutionalized elderly were arthritis, 
cataract and hypertension. Ailments more prevalent among the non- 
institutionalized were hypertension, diabetes and arthritis, in that order. As far 
as sex differences are concerned the prevalence of hypertension was more 
among men, while it was arthritis, which was more common among women. 
Diabetes was next in order as regards prevalence in both the males and 
females. 


When the respondents were asked to self-assess their health condition 
most non-institutionalized deemed It satisfactory while for the institutionalized it 
was not satisfactory. As compared to most males, who thought their health 
condition satisfactory, most females thought it was not satisfactory. Misra 
(1987) found that most elderly (men) had rated their health condition as good or 
very good and most were factually found to be healthy. The findings of the 
present sample are in line with those of Misra. The overall impression gathered 
from the sample as a whole was that a relatively large proportion of the 
respondents assessed their health condition to be satisfactory. From the type 
and frequency of prevalence of various diseases it seems that there was a 
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scope for improvement in the medical facilities available to the institutıonalızed 
aged persons. 


Attitude Towards Religion 


Religion, as Davis (1949), says, is ‘so permanent and pervasive in 
society’ that it is important to understand it. Constituents of religion according to 
Durkheim (1976) are ‘beliefs and practices’ and it performs the basic function of 
social cohesion. One of the most important practices is the ritual of prayer, a 
form of allegiance. People pray at their place of residence or at a place of 
worship, which also functions as a place for social contact. 


The attitude towards religion was found to be favourable and a majority of 
the elderly people in the present sample had a firm belief ın the existence of 
God. However, the proportion of institutionalized believers was slightly less 
than that of non-ınstıtutionalized ones. The gender difference in this respect 
was not significant In his study on the elderly of Patiala, Randhawa (1991) also 
found that non-believers were very few. Joseph (1991) in his study on the 
elderly of Kerala found that ‘home-living old’ (i.e., the non-institutionalized) and 
the institutionalized old differed significantly from each other ın the matter of 
belief in God. The non-institutionalized had a stronger belief. The reason for this 
difference was that because they live with their near and dear ones, the 
non-institutionalized ‘enjoy religious activities’ (Joseph, 1991). The 
institutionalized elderly perhaps saw these as ‘meaningless rituals of no 
value to their personal lives’. 


Contrary to the present findings Misra (1987) did not find many people 
who were ardent believers. He argued that this was because of the fact that 
most of the respondents in his study were educated and saw involvement in 
religious activities as signs of disengagement from the society and also because 
they did not want to indulge in blind faith. 


Most elderly in the present sample as a whole were praying twice at their 
place of residence. The institutionalized prayed two times a day while non- 
institutionalized mostly prayed once a day. More females offered prayers twice 
a day at their place of residence as compared the males. This ts in conformity 
with a study by Garg in the year 1980, which observed that females spent more 
time in religious activities than males (cf. Sinha, 1989). 


Considering the sample as a whole, some individuals had not always 
believed in God but had started doing so in old age. This indicates that 
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religiosity probably emerges or/and increases with age. Though the proportion 
of believers increased with age but the proportion of elderly visiting place of 
worship decreased with age, particularly among the women and the 
institutionalized elderly. The findings by Misra (1987) were somewhat similar to 
those of the present study. He found that the number of people having no 
outdoor religious activities were more than those having no indoor religious 
activities. This could be attributed to the reduced mobility with growing age, 
which may curtail activities outside home. 


General Attitudes and Opinions 


In order to analyse the general attitudes of the elderly, they were asked 
about what they thought of the attitude of the younger generation towards the 
elderly. The basis for this item was the stereotype often encountered that there 
ıs a ‘generation gap— between older and the younger generations and that the 
parents and children do not get their dues from each other. Most elderly of the 
sample, as a whole, responded that the attitude of younger generation was not 
satisfactory; such a response was stronger from among the institutionalized 
elderly as compared to the non-institutionalized, particularly among the females. 
These findings are thus in consonance with the assumption made in the 
beginning of the study that the elderly felt that the attitude of the younger 
generation towards the aged was not satisfactory. Most elderly persons felt that 
adult and married children should take advice of their parents while taking 
important decisions, an opinion which follows the age old traditions of our 
society. 


Thus we see that modernisation, industrialization, westernization and 
urbanization are gradually engendering a perceptible change in the Indian 
society. The effect of these phenomena in our society is evident from the 
weakening of the traditional bond of joint family system, which is moving, at 
least in the urban areas, more and more towards the nuclear family system. 
The elderly have been the biggest sufferers of this change of values and family 
system. Many of them feel that the attitude of the younger generation towards 
them has also undergone a change and become less satisfactory. With increase 
in life-expectancy, the population of the aged is also on the rise. Together, 
these indicate the emergence of a major social problem having social and 
economic implications for our country. It is thus imperative for us to find ways 
and means to meet this challenge. In this context, the need for preserving our 
tradition of a joint family and the mutual co-operation and understanding 
between the younger and the older generations could never be more pressing. 
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The situation calls for concerted efforts of the government, non-govemmental 
organizations, religious institutions and individuals not only to understand 
but also to solve or at least mitigate the whole gamut of problems resulting 
from a greying society so that the aged people can lead a dignified and 
meaningful life. 
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SECULAR TRENDS IN HEIGHT, WEIGHT AND BODY MASS 
INDEX OF BANGLADESHI UNIVERSITY FEMALE STUDENTS 
FROM MEASUREMENT YEAR 1985 TO 2003 


MD. GOLAM HOSSAIN, MD. NURUL ISLAM, MD. MESBAHUL ALAM & 
MD. NASIM MAHMUD 





The alm of the present study was to document the presence of specific secular trends In 
body dimensions of Bangladeshi unıversity female students. Height and weight were measured, 
and body mass Index was calculated in a sample (n=1109) of first year female students of the 
Rajshahi University, Bangladesh, Investigated the measurement year from 1985 to 2003. The 
subjects were all of Bangladeshi birth and ancestry. The samples were classified Into 19 groups 
according to measurement year cohorts from 1985 to 2003. Trends in body measurements were 
examined by analysis of variance and linear regression analysis. 


Utilizing an ANOVA, height showed significant differences (p<0 01) over all measurement 
year cohorts from 1985 to 2003 However, weight and body mass İlndex did not display significant 
ANOVA differences. Nevertheless, the slope of the regression line showed an increasing 
tendency for height and weight during the Investigated period. The body mass Index displayed 
remained unchanged, but slightly decreasing tendency was observed during the measurement 
period. These results suggest that the Bangladeshi adult female students have been improving 
health day by day. 


Introduction 


Height, weight and body mass index indicate the human healthiness. 
So, the secular trends in height, weight and body mass index of adults are 
important indicators to identify the change in public health. The term ‘secular 
trends or changes’ In being used to describe a wide variety of traits showing 
non-random or systematic changes with time in stature, weight, head'and face 
dimensions of adults/child in successive generations living in local geographical 
regions (Tobias and Netscher, 1977). With respect to the direction of such 
secular trends or changes, there are two types: That is, [1] positive secular 
trends and [2] negative secular trends. 


Secular trends in height, weight and body mass index of adults have 
been found in many countries (Flegal et al, 1988a; Flegal et al., 1988b; 
Sorensen and Price, 1990; Shah et al., 1991; Gulliford et al., 1992; Kuskowska- 
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Wolk and Bergstrom, 1993; al-Isa, 1997; de Castro ef a/., 1998; Rasmussen et 
al., 1999; Chiu et al., 2000; Cole, 2000; Lahti-Koski et al., 2000; Lewis et al., 
2000; Dey et al., 2001; Hulens et al., 2001; Lahti-Koski ef al., 2001; Okasha 
et al., 2003; etc.). 


As far we know the secular trends in height, weight and body mass index 
have not been checked yet among the Bangladeshi adults over time. 


The purpose of the current study is to test the presence of secular trends 
ın height, weight and body mass index of Bangladeshi university female 
students during the measurement year 1985-2003. 


Materials and Methods 


The sample consists of 19 successive classes of first year female 
students of Rajshahi University, Bangladesh. The total sample size used in the 
present study was 1109. During first year enrollment period, medical checks 
are carried out on Rajshahi University students at the University medical 
center. Only two measurements, height and weight are taken and are kept in 
written these two dimensions in student's medical card. There is no document 
of student’s height and weight at University medical center. But after completing 
graduation degree some students willingly return their medical card to the 
student’s Hall office. The measurement, height and weight were collected from 
the returned medical card at female student’s Hall office and also from the 
medical card of the female students who are still in campus. Body mass index 


Weight (kg) 


Weight (k9) > 100), 
Mehr AA 


was calculated from weight and height (i.e. BMI— 
This University is the second largest University in Bangladesh and now there 
are 44 departments, the students come to study here from various districts of 
the country. 


Methodology 
The current study was divided into 19 classes according to measurement 
year cohorts from 1985 to 2003 (See Table 1) to discern the presence of any 


trends in the body dimension during the measurement period. 


The data series was then subjected to further statistical analysis. To 
examine the interclass variation of the measurements the statistical linear 
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model for a one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was applied. The model 
corresponding to each measurement is: 

Y = u+, te, /21,2,...,P; f=1,2, 54 [1] 

where 

Y, The j-th observation (response variable) for the i-th measurement year 
cohort, 

u : The general mean effect, 

a, = y u : additional effect of i-th measurement year cohort, 

u; The average effect of i-th measurement year cohort, 

g; The random error term, which follows N(0, o°) 

p: The number of cohort, and 

q: The number of observation for each cohort. 


TABLE 1 — HEIGHT, WEIGHT AND BODY MASS INDEX (BMI) OF THE FIRST YEAR 
UNIVERSITY FEMALE STUDENTS 
——— << <- << m» ii |. 


Measurement N Height (cm) Welght (Kg) BMI (Kg/m?) 
Year 
eee 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
1985 86 152.557 543 45.80 5.99 1970 2.53 
1986 14 152.07 6.24 42 88 325 1859 172 
1987 10 154.10 6.99 47.80 4.98 20.16 2.12 
1988 18 151.00 5.17 44.44 5.98 19.55 2.86 
1989 16 150.88 5.37 44.25 5.57 1941 1.96 
1990 31 154.00 551 45.35 529 19.19 2.62 
1991 61 153.38 413 48.29 7.07 1964 255 
1992 100 152.62 5.23 46.43 5.88 1991 2.09 
1993 80 153.56 463 47 03 5.83 19.97 252 
1994 74 152.51 4.87 46 69 547 20.08 2.30 
1995 35 153.74 4.80 45.93 5.72 19.44 236 
1998 47 153.19 5.42 45.84 566 19.52 2.04 
1997 31 15460 507 45.13 5.97 18.86 212 
1998 64 15600 4.60 46.85 704 1924 2.60 
1999 94 154.58 5.11 46.60 6.52 19.50 260 
2000 ` 118 154.81 537 47.01 6.01 19.64 2.54 
2001 A 81 155.09 5.12 47.96 5.94 , 19.95 2.49 
2002 119 154.97 4.47 46.97 6.51 19.53 2.34 
2003 30 15748 5.19 46.03 6 25 18.53 216 





The ANOVA procedure is primarily concemed with testing the hypothesis 


H, œ= Q, =O, =... = a, = 0 or equivalently p, = p, = ... = H, = H by means of a 
single F test. If the hypothesis of equality of cohort means is rejected, we may 
a l 
5 
5 a 
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conclude that there are differences among the cohort means. The randomness, 
normality and homogenity of cohort variances were checked using the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov non-parametric test, a normal probability plot, and the 
Levene test, respectively, for the validity of the ANOVA data. 


Finally, linear regression analysis was applied to the data to detect the 
possible presence of trends in the variables among the measurement-year 
cohorts from 1985 to 2003. All statistical analyses were carried out using 
STATISTICA software (Statistica 5.0, available from Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A.). 


Results 


Since the current study was subdivided into cohorts by measurement 
years, this facilitated a further study of possible trends over time. Before 
utilizing the ANOVA, it is necessary to ensure that the standard assumptions 
underlying the ANOVA model are satisfied. Consequently, it was necessary to 
first test the data for randomness, normality and homogeneity. The Kolmogorov- 
Smimov non-parametric test and the normal probability plot showed that there 
were no serious problems concerning the randomness all normality of the data. 
In addition, the Levene test demonstrated that the data was homogeneous. 
Thus, the data satisfied the standard assumptions of the ANOVA model. 


The ANOVA results in height, weight and body mass index of the 
university female students are given in Table 2. Of the three variables shown, 
only height was statistically significant (p<0.01), while other variables did not 
exhibit significant ANOVA differences. That is, height only showed significantly 
variation across the cohorts from 1985 to 2003. 


TABLE 2 — ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR HEIGHT, WEIGHT AND BODY MASS INDEX IN 
BANGLADESHI FEMALE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY MEASUREMENT YEAR COHORTS 
FROM 1985 TO 2003 








Sum of wquares Mean squares DF PR>F 
Item Between Within Between Within Between Within 
groups groups groups groups groups groups 
Height (cm) 1921 73 27671.14 106.76 25.39 18 1090 4 206** 
Weight (kg) 805 12 40553.94 44.73 37.21 18 1090 1.202 
BMI 133.97 6333.00 7.44 5.81 18 1090 1281 


(kg/m?) 





**:Signiflcant at the p-level of 0.01 
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Regression Analysis 


To further examine the presence of trends in the current study, a 
regression coefficient was computed. The means of height, weight and body 
mass index are depicted graphically in figure 1, figure 2 and figure 3, respectively. 
These figures show that there were yearly fluctuations for all the variables. This 
is the characteristic of such cohort studies. These fluctuations in height, weight 
and body mass index were further examined with linear regression analysis. 


The linear regression equations in height, weight and body mass index of 
university female students are given in Table 3. The regression coefficients in 
height and weight were 0.205 and 0.081, respectively, which were statistically 
significant. The regression coefficient in body mass index was negative 
(0.030), which was statistically insignificant. | 


TABLE 3 — REGRESSION COEFFICIENT FOR THE EFFECT OF YEAR OF 
MEASUREMENT ON HEIGHT, WEIGHT AND BODY MASS INDEX OF BANGLADESHI 








UNIVERSITY FEMALE STUDENTS 
Measurements i Eguatlon p-value of co-efficient 
Height (cm) y = 0.205 + 0.202 0.0000 
Weight (kg) y = 0.081 x + 0.007 0.0071 
BMI (kg/m?) y = —0 030 x — 0.013 0.3574 





Discussion 


Analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used to determine the variation in 
height, weight and body mass index of Bangladeshi university female students 
overall the cohorts for measurement years (1985-2003). The variations in 
anthropometrical data were examıned by linear regression analysis to identify 
the direction of trends over time. 


Secular trends in height and welght 


The coefficient of the regression equations in height and weight were 
positive (Table 3), which indicated that the height and weight of Bangladeshi 
university female students were exhibited an increasing tendency during the 
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measurement years from 1985 to 2003. These results were in agreement with 
those of Dey et a/., (2001), they reported that the height and weight of adults 
female in Gothenburg, Sweden, displayed an increase in values. This 
increasing trend was also found in studies of height and weight in the upper 
mid-Western part of the U.S.A (Shah et al., 1991), in New Zealand (Simmons et 
al., 1996), ın Taiwn (Chiu, et al., 2000), in Kuwait (al-Isa, 1997), in Sweden 
(Kuskowska-Wolk et al., 1993; Silventoinen et al., 2001 ), in Portugal (de Castro 
at al., 1998). 


Secular trends In body mass Index (BMI) 


The regression coefficient in body mass index of Bangladeshi adult 
female students was negative, which was statistically insignificant (Table 3). 


This coefficient indicated that the yearly increment in BMI remained 
unchanged, but the slight decreasing tendency was shown across the 
measurement cohorts from 1985 to 2003. This result was in agreement with 
that of Okasha et al., (2003), they found that the BMI of young adults female 
attending Glasgow University, U.S.A., displayed a slight decrease ın value. But 
most of the researchers found that the body mass index had continued to 
increase over time in many ethnic groups (Shah et al., 1991; Kuskowska-Wolk 
and Bergstrom, 1993; Simmons ef al., 1996; al-Isa, 1997; Chiu ef al., 2000: 
lewis et al., 2000; Dey et al., 2001; Hulens et al., 2001; Lahti-Koski et al., 2001; 
Tremblay et al., 2002; etc.). 


Our present study was not possible to compare with the previous 
study in Bangladesh, because as far we know such kind of study was not 
available. 


It is unclear why the change in mean body mass index did not change in 
a similar fashion to the mean height and weight over time of Bangladeshi 
adult female students. We know that body mass index is a measure of 
weight for height. Thus, we think one of the possible reasons for dissimilar 
behaviors of BMI with height and weight might be that the yearly increment of 
height (0.205) was significantly larger than the yearly increment of weight 
(0.081). 


There have been various suggestions proposed for the secular 
trends seen in anthropometric measurements such as change of 
environmental factors, increased protein in the diet, decreased psychological 
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and physiological stress, improved socio-economic status, increased medical 
facilities and care, It is so difficult to explain ın the present study the specific 
factors associated with the changes in body measurements. Clearly more 
research Is required for finding out the factors that are associated with the 
change of anthropometric data over time. 
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STATUS OF PANCHAYATI RAJ INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
SCHEDULED AREA OF ORISSA : AN EMPIRICAL STUDY 


N. K. BEHURA & N. PANIGRAHI 





Compared to non-tribal societies the tribal societies are backward In many respects. The 
farmers of Indian constitution have inserted varlous protective provisions for the welfare of these 
communities İn view of this objective the Panchayat (Extension to the Scheduled Area) Act, 1996 
has been formulated for the Schedule Areas, whereas ın Orissa the Gram Panchayat (Amendment) 
Act 1997 has been extended to the Scheduled Areas of the state. The basic premise behind making 
these provisions has been to bring the tribal communities to the level of the advanced sections This 
write up attempts to provide background information about the concept of Fifth Schedule, other 
Constitutional provisions, a brief profile of tnbal population and the regions covered under the Fifth 
Schedule in the State of Onssa. The paper also describes the importance of traditonal inbal polity 
and explains the growth of modem Panchayati Raj institutions In the Scheduled Areas of the State 
of Onssa. The Tribal Socleties are still governed by customary traditions and practices and are 
caught in between the culture of their traditional polity and the imposed modern Panchayati Raj 
Institutions. 


Efforts for the development of backward communities, particularly the 
tribal people, have their foundation in pre-independent India. The Scheduled 
District Act of 1874 gave a special statute to the tribal dominated areas and has 
restricted the application of general rules and regulations in tribal areas. 
Understanding the backwardness of these areas, the Indian Education 
Commission during 1882 has suggested to make preferential treatments for the 
tribal children in the schools located in tribal regions. Subsequently, while 
considering the backwardness and tribal concentration, Government of India 
through the Act of 1935 created partial and fully excluded areas. 


The Cripps Mission of 1942, the cabinet mission of 1946 and the 
Government of India Act 1947, had enormous influence in the formulation of 
special policies for the tribals. However, the constituent Assembly framed a two 
way.strategy for tribal development; providing protection against explortation 
and simultaneously assisting them through welfare activities. In this regard 
Thakkar Bappa and Jaipal Singh, two Indian proponents of tribal interests had 
enormous influence on the preparation of the draft Constitution. They emphasised 
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that provision of various protective measures were the prerequisites for the 
development of the tribals. However, Gandhi! was of the view that the true 
foundation of the civil revolt will be possible through networking of rural 
organisations (1.8. Panchayats) functioning in the villages which will help in 
restructuring the Government and economic activities for the development of 
the tribals. This philosophy of Panchayati Raj Institution had been neglected ın 
the early phase of post independent period. As a part of Directive Principles of 
State Policy Panchayati Raj Institution have been treated more with concessional 
approaches in which the state shall take steps to organise village panchayat in 
endow them with such powers and authorities as may be necessary to enable 
to function as units of self-government. 


The Panchayati Raj Institutions from time to time have been revived with 
the recommendations of the Balawantral Mehta Commitee (1952); Ashok 
Mehta Commitee (1977); CAARD Commission (1985); Singhui Committee 
(1986); Sarkaria Commission (1988); Thungton Committee (1985); Sixty Fourth 
Amendment Bill (1989); and lastly by Seventy Third Constitutional Amendment 
Act (1992). However, the major set back came to PRIs during the period of 
1960-80 due to irregular elections, and less flow of financial resources to these 
organisations (Mathur, 1997). This has substantially affected the growth of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions of the state. 


This paper has four interrelated sections. The first section describes 
various Constitutional provisions made for the protection of tribals. The second 
section describes the Schedule Areas and provides a brief profile of tribal 
population of the State.The third section while tracing the importance of traditional 
tribal policy explains the growth of Panchayati Raj Institutions in Orissa, more 
specifically in the Scheduled Areas of the State. The fourth section discusses 
the findings of an empirical study on the functioning of modern Panchayati Raj 
system in tribal areas of the State. The last section provides certain concluding 
remarks and few policy suggestions so as to strengthen the functioning of 
Panchayati Raj system in the Schedule Areas of the State. 


The study, while selecting the sample Gram Panchayats, took into 
consideration the concentration of tribal population and various indicators of 
their backwardness. Accordingly the study has covered the Tandabai gram 
panchayat in Padia block of Malkangiri district of the south; Lanjigarh gram 
panchayat in Biswanathpur block of Kalahandi district on the west; Jagmohanpur 
gram panchayat in Telkoi block of Kandhamai district on the east-central region 
of Tribal Sub-Plan areas of the State. The justification of selecting four different 
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gram panchayats representing four different scheduled districts in different 
comers of the State seems to be sound because the functioning of Panchayati 
Raj system is supposed to be different owing to various regional factors. 


The primary data have been collected through a structured schedule 
from 10 to 15 office bearers such as Ward Member, Sarapanch and Naib 
Sarapanch of the concern Gram Panchayats. The study has focussed the 
frequency of representation of PRI members, therr family particulars, educational 
background, land-holding, knowledge on Constitutional provisions, particularly 
on reservation, the practice of the system of bonded labour, excise policy and 
prohibition, land alienation, money-lending, functioning of different State 
Government departments in the contest of tribal development and the 
organisational arrangements made for the implementation of development 
programmes for tribals. The over-all goal of the study is to understand the 
functioning status of the Panchayati Raj is to understand the functioning of the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions in Scheduled Areas of the State of Orissa. 


I 
Constitutional Provisions for Scheduled Tribes 


The constitutional commitments for the tribal people have been 
Incorporated in various parts of the constitution through special provisions. 
There the Fundamental Rights in part III. Directive Principles of State Policy in 
Part IV, Schedule and tribal areas in Part X. Finance and Property in Part XIl, 
special provisions relating to certain classes in Part XVI and lastly, the Fifth and 
Sixth Schedule and apart from these there are certain special provisions for the 
tribals which are also contained in the Articles of 14, 15(4), 16(4), 17, 19(5), 23, 
24, 29, 38, 39, 39(A), 41, 43, 46, 47, 48, 48(A), 164, 330, 332, 334, 335 and 338, 
339(1), 342 and 371(A, B, C) of the Constitution of India. 


Fifth Schedule 


Article 244 of the Constitution provides various provisions under Fifth 
Schedule for the administration and control of Scheduled areas and Scheduled 
Tribes in States other than Assam, Nagaland, Manipur, Meghalaya, Tripura and 
Mizoram. Similarly, Article 244(2) deals with the provisions of the Sixth Schedule 
applied to the Eastern States of India for the similar purposes. Part A of the Fifth 
Schedule explains the executive powers of a state and that of the Governor of 
the State for the Scheduled Areas. The Governor of the State having Scheduled 
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Areas shall report annually or whenever required by the President of India 
regarding the administration of the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes 
of a state. Part-B of Fifth Schedule talks about the role of Tribes Advisory 
Council (TAC) regarding the administration controlled of Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes of a State. 


Scheduled Areas In Orissa 


The President of India by order may declare or cease an area fully or 
partly as Scheduled Area in consultation with the Governor of the concerned 
State. In case of Orissa the Scheduled Areas have been amended three times, 
that is, during the years of 1950, 1975 and 1977. In fact para fifth and sixth of 
the Fifth Schedule do not contemplate any agency area or track to be Scheduled 
suo-moto, rather it is the Governor who while administering the Scheduled 
Areas may propose any agency area either as wholly or partly to the Scheduled 
and the Government makes necessary laws and put them under the 
administration of the Scheduled Area. The Constitutional guidelines indicate 
that the areas included in Scheculed Area should have concentration of tribal 
population at least fifty per cent or more and is considered to be backward 
which needs special attention. As per para 6, the Fifth Schedule is not a basic 
feature of the Constitution, rather it is a temporary feature and will continue so 
long as Schedule Tribes in Scheduled Areas need protection. The details of the 
Fifth Schedule Areas of the state are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 — DISTRIBUTION OF SCHEDULED AREAS OF ORISSA ACCORDING TO 1991 





CENSUS 
Lace 
SI. District Detaıls of the Areas of the Total Population Population 
No. declared as tract under population of ST In of SCs in 

Scheduled Scheduled ofthe tract the tract the tract 
areas areas covered covered covered 
(sa km) under under under 
Scheduled Scheduled Scheduled 
areas areas areas 
1 Mayurbhanj Whole Distnct 10,416 60 18,48,580  10,90,626 1,31,765 
2. Balasore Nilagin Block of 
Nıagırı sub-division 223.60 1,06,468 53,080 10,780 
3. Keonjhar 1. Tahasils of Keonjhar a 
sub-dıvıslons Namely: 
() Keonjhar Tahasil 
(u) Telko: Tahasıl 5,350 20 6,46,857 3,54,605 52,498 


AA nn > 


— Cont 
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5 
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Source : ST and SC Development Department, Government of Onssa 


Sambalpur 


Sundargarh 
Gajapat 


Ganjam 


. Kalahandı 


Koraput 
Rayagada 
Nawarangpur 


. Malkangirı 


Phulbanı 


2. Tahasils of Champua 
sub-dıvislons Namely’ 

(I) Champua Tahasil 

(il) _Barbil Tahasıl 1,585 40 
Kuchinda Tahasil of 

Kuchında sub-divisions 2,367.30 


Whole District 9,921.40: 


(0 R Udayagin Tahasil 

of Parlakhemundl 

sub-dıvislon 

(ii) Guma Block of 

Khemundı Tahasıl of 
Parlakhemundı 

sub-division - , 2,498.80 
(ii) Rayagada Block of 
Parlakhemundi Tahasil 

of Parlakhemundı 

sub-division 

Suruda Tahasll excluding 
Gazaıbadı and Goshha 

Gram 

Panchayat ın Ghumsur 
sub-division of 

Bhanjanagar 912.00 
2 Blocks Namely. 

() Th. Rampur of 


Bhawanipatna 
sub-division 323 80 
(it) Lanyjigarh of 
Bhawanipatna 
sub-division . 999.70 
Whole District 8,534 00 
Whole District ` 7,584 70 
Whole Distnct 5,135.30 
Whole District 6,115 30 


2 Tahasil Namely: 

(i) Knhandamal Tahasil 

of Khandamal 

sub-division 2,017 60 
(i) Balliguda Tahasil & 

(ik) G-Udayagin Tahasil 

of Balliguda sub-division 5,628 10 


Total Scheduled Area 69,613.80 


State Total 1,55,707.00 


Percentage of ji 
Scheduled Areas to 44 70% 
that of the State 


` 3,28,437 - 


2,25,086 


15,73,617 


2,87,799 


1,42,649 


55,777 


60,974 
10,29,986 


7,13,984 


8,46,659 
.4,21,917 


1.60.205 


3,86,076 


88,71,071 


3,16,59,736 


28.20% 


1,52,986 32,487 


1,25,741 27,263 


” 7,98,481 “1,38,157 


1,95,497 12,525 


12,852 29,076 


31,042 14,170 


29,832 14,189 
5,21,849 o 1,38,169 
4,00,097 o 1,01,956 
4,67,919 o 1,27,800 
2,46,214 84,208 


76,587 36,180 


2,04,799 63,319 


47,62,207 10,14,542 
(536896) (11 44%) 


70,32,214 51,29,314 


67 72% 19 78% 
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Profile of Tribal People In Orlssa 


There are 62 Scheduled Tribes residing ın Orissa with a population of 
70,322.214 (Census of India, 1991) 1.0. 22.21 per cent of the population of the 
state. These tribal communities belong to Austro-Asiatic, Dravidian and Indo- 
Aryan language families. Of them 13 number of tribal communities have been 
identified as Primitive Tribal Groups (PTC). Almost 44.21 per cent of the total 

‘land area in Orissa have been Constitutionally declared as Scheduled Areas. 
The present Scheduled Areas of the State include six districts as full and seven 
districts as partial Scheduled Areas (newly formed districts). Out of 314 total 
Community Development Blocks of Orissa. 118 (37.3%) number of Blocks 
come under Tribal Sub-Plan areas of the State. The districts dominated by the 
tribal people are Malkangiri (68.51%), Mayurbhanja (57.87%), Nawarangpur 
(55.26%), Rayagada (54.99%), Sundargarh (56.74%), Koraput (50.67%), and 
Phulbani (50.13%), whereas, the districts which covers a sizeable tribal 
population are Keonjhar (44.62%), Gajapati (47.88%), Jharsuguda (33.88%), 
Nuapada (35.95%) and Deogarh (33.31%) ibid. 


The distribution of tribal communities reveals that a few of them like 
Santhal, Gond, Munda, Ho, Birhor, Koya, Kandha, Bhumij, Kharia and Oraon 
are found beyond the State boundaries, whereas, a few tribal communities like 
Juanga, Bonda and Didayi are found only ın their region of origin, that is 
Keonjhar and Malkangiri Districts of Orissa respectively. The numerical strength 
of these tribal communities varies from few individuals to some large. For 
example, the Chenchus, constitute the smallest number in the State of Orissa, 
that Is, only 39 individuals, whereas, there are almost 15 tribal communities 
each of them comprises more than one lakh of population (1981, Census 
Report). 


Compared with the status of mainstream population the tribal communities 
of Orissa are at various levels of socio-economic development. Considering 
various development indexes these tribal communities can be generally 
categorised as developing primitive communities. The symptoms of 
backwardness and primitiveness are still manifested in their economy, practice 
of environmental sanitation and personal hygiene, policy, magic, levels of skills, 
and world-view. The primitive tribal communities like Kutia Kandha, Juanga, 
Lanjia Saora, Hill Kharia, Mankiridia/Birhor, Dangaria Kandha, Lodha, Paudi 
Bhuyan and Didayi by and large have adhered to certain distinctive forms of 
livelihood, like food-gathering, hunting and shifting cultivation. Basically their 
economies rest on rudimentary technologies and traditional methods of 
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explorations of natural resources. Land based resources, particularly Minor 
Forest Produces (MFPs) have been playing a vital role in the economic life and 
sustenance of the tribal people (Campbell, 1990; Malhotra, et a/. 1994; Malik 
et al. 1996). However, the use of various forest resources in the form of leaves, 
flowers and other forest bi-products are used in the celebration of various 
festive occasions. Shifting cultivation as a form of economy and life is stil! 
practised by several tribal communities of Orissa, like : Bhuyan, Juanga, 
Dangaria Kandha, Kutia Kandha, Saora, Paraja, Koya, Bonda and Dıdayi. 


Some of the tribal communities of Orissa speak Oriya and exhibit 
various socio-cultural similarities with the Oriya population. However, some of 
these communities also maintain cultural distinctiveness and remain away from 
the complex and advanced societies for certain respects such as forest and 
hilly habitations, use of their own dialect, subsistence economy, practice of 
crude technologies etc. By and large these tribal communities manifests certain 
features which signify primitive levels in socio-cultural parameters (Behura, 
1988-89: 199). 


it 
Traditional Tribal Polity 


The importance of traditional tribal polity in the context of tribal societies 
has been pointed out by many scholars from time to time. It has been observed 
that in spite of changes introduced due to the establishment of modern democratic 
institutions in tribal areas, the importance of tribal political system has not 
changed much. Various village functionaries, designated differently in different 
tribal communities still perform their role as regards to village administration, 
maintaining socio-cultural harmony, imposing punishment on the social deviants, 
and in redressing the grievances. The position of these functionaries is hereditary 
who by and large enjoy the support of the community. 


Here an attempt has been made to understand the importance of 
traditional tribal polity by way of analyzing the findings of few studies camied out 
by various scholars in different tribal communities of the State. Behura and 
Sahu (1970-71) while studying the mutha system, the political organisation of 
the Kondh, with special reference to Pusungia Mutha in the Phulbani district of 
Orissa highlighted its various aspects. They pointed out that the Mutha was 
exercising effective group conirol, in looking after the welfare of the community, 
general administration of the village, collecting land revenue or mamuls, 
maintaining the customary laws of the Kondh and ensuring safety of life and 
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security of property. It was also resolving all disputes, be it domestic or 
otherwise, delivering judgement, inflicting punishment and imposing fines on 
misereants and culprits and redressing the grievances in consonance with the 
Kondh traditional rules. Over the time Mutha Political organisation has dwindled 
away and the functions of its functionaries have either been attenuated or 
have ceased to exist altogether. It is largely due to the imposition of police 
administration, introduction of statutory panchayat system, extension of Criminal 
Procedure Code and Indian Penal Code to the tribal area. However, among 
these functionaries, particularly the religious head and administrative head of 
the village still enjoy certain control and authority in the village. 


The traditional leadership pattern in Koya village centers around Peda: 
the political head; Perma the priest; Wadde; the magician and the Katual or 
messenger. The Pada; the headman of the Koya tribal community along with 
other traditional village leaders (which are hereditary by nature) plays a major 
role in the political and social life of the village. They decide various incidents, 
like adultory, rape, witchcraft, divorce etc., which take place in the 
village. Though the traditional system of the Koyas for the settlement 
of disputes can not be said to be perfectly harmonious with the panchayat 
system of the Government. Yet its imprint is still there which can be observed 
even today, however, the entry of the non-tribals like Dom, Telgu caste 
population and others in the modem political system has partially disturbed 
the processes and control mechanisms (Das and Mohapatro, 1970) ın the 
Koya areas. 


The study of “Elections and Pattem of Leadership in two Lanjia Saora 
villages of Gumma Panchayat Samiti of Ganjam district" (Patanik and 
Mishra, 1976) has highlighted the types of new tribal leadership which 
has entered into the political arena of statutory local Government. The 
study has pointed out that the Mutha among the Saoras was headed by 
a Mutha head who has assisted by Paikas, Dandasena, Majhi, Dalapati, 
Pradhan. Dalai and Gamango (Baral and Sahoo; 1989). However, in course 
of time a lot of changes have taken place in their traditional leadership 
pattern. It is largely due to their increasing exposure to modem education, 
communication and new political system. Now the young, educated Saora 
leaders play a major role in the conflict resolution processes and are also more 
influential in the village in relation to outside agencies. However, they lack 
courage, self-confidence and articulation like that of their traditional leaders to 
raise voice against injustice both within and outside the village. 
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Choudhry's study (1976) among the Oraons of Sundargarh district of 
Orissa highlights the processes of change in the traditional leadership 
i.e. popularly known as 'Gountia' system, which was hereditary and 
tradition-bound. Now this has given way to a dynamic and progressive 
leadership based on education, enlightenment and political consciousness. 
The study further explains that the new leadership has proved to be ineffective 
in the recent past and few traditional leaders like priests still enjoy popularity. 
The disintegration of traditional Oraon leadership is mainly due to the 
spread of Christianity, influence of modem education, implementation of 
socio-economic development programmes, and statutory panchayat 
system in the tribal regions. 


PANCHAYAT! RAJ INSTITUTIONS IN ORISSA 


Unlike many other States of India, Orissa has also passed the Gram 
Panchayat Act of 1948 to form local authorities like District Boards or Joint 
Committees. Similarly, the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samiti Act of 1959 has 
led to the formation of the Orissa Panchayat Samitis at Block level and Zilla 
Parishads at district level. Since then both Panchayat Samitis and Gram 
Panchayats are being constituted on the basis of election which were held 
during 1967, 1970, 1975, 1985, 1992, 1997 and recently during 2002. Irregular 
elections for the formation of Panchayati Raj Institutions in Orissa have been 
influenced by the political interest of various parties in power. For example, 
various alternative structural arrangements have been experimented for Zilla 
Parishad, at dfferent points of time which are named as District Advisory 
Council, and District Development and Planning Board. The powers of these 
bodies were vested with the concerned Ministers or with the District Collectors. 
This sort of over politicisation and bureaucratisation of panchayat bodies over 
the time have encouraged malpractice and malfunctioning in the system as 
desired by the vested interest groups. Gradually it was felt that in order to avoid 
the uncertainties and irregularities in the formation of Panchayat bodies, the 
Panchayati Raj system should have Constitutional bindings. Perhaps this has 
become one of the important reasons which influenced the then Prime Minister 
during 1989 who initiated to give a new shape to PR is, on the basis of a kind of 
controlled decentralisation. Later on this bill received the Constitutional 
recongnition, through 73™ Amendment of the date of its inception, i.e., 24th April 
1992. Constitution of India has empowered Gram Sabha at village level, 
Panchayat Samiti at block level and Zilla Parishad at district level. During 1997 
in Orissa there were.5261 number of G.Ps with 86,333 elected representatives, 
314 number of intermediary tiers, i.e., Panchayat Samitis with 5260 elected 
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representatives and 30 number of Zilla Parishads having 854 number of 
elected representatıves (State Election Commission, 1997). The details of 
representation of Panchayat: Raj members for different positions in Orissa, 
during 1997 have been given in Table No. 2. As regards participation of 
women in Panchayati Raj bodies Orissa has introduced 33.00 per cent 
reservation for them. The details of women representation during 1997 for 
different positions have been provided in Table 3. The achievement with 
regard to the participation of women has become all the more spectacular 
when it is seen against the back drop of a low literacy level of women in 
the State (Mathew, 1994). 


TABLE 2 — DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATIVES IN PANCHAYATI RAJ INSTITUTIONS 
OF ORISSA DURING 1997 











Posttlons PRI Members 
. Total General SC. ST. OBC Total 

UR Male Male Male Women 
Ward Member 81077 23106 7349. 11832 10150 28595 
(40000) (2849) (9.11) (14 59) | (12 51) (35.26) 
Sarpancha 5261 2129 475 795 — 1862 
(100.00) (40.46) (9.02) (15 11) — (35.39) 
Panchayat Samiti 5260 1477 478 809 626 1870 
Members : (10000) (28.07) (9.08) (15.38) (11 90) (35.55) 
Panchayat Sami 314 126 20 54 — 114 
Chairman (100.00) (40.12) (6 36) (1719) - = (34 42) 
Zila Panshad 854 235 85 13 109 294 
Members (10000) (27.51) (9.95) (152) (12.76) (34.42) 
Zila Panshad 30 13 3 4 — 10 
President (100.00) (4333) (10.00) (13 33) — (33.33) 


aa ——————————— 


Source * State Election Commission, Orissa, Bhubaneswar, 1997. 
N.B. UR > Unreserved, S C. Scheduled Caste, ST. = Schedule Tribe; 
OBC = Other Backward Classes. 
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TABLE 3 — DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN PRI MEMBERS ACCORDING TO THEIR ETHNICITY 
IN ORISSA DURING 1997 
—————— —— << m: U 

Positions Total Women Members 

Strength S.C. S.T. OBC RWG Total 
——— 
Zıla Parishad : 
—_— - << a ii ii. 


President 30 2 3 — 5 10 
(100.00) (33 33) 
Member 854 54 86 63 91 294 
(100.00) (34 42) 
Panchayat Samiti : 
a AA 
Chalrman 314 29 44 — 41 114 
(100.00) (36.30) 
Samıti Member 5260 399 562 411 498 1870 
(100.00) (35.55) 


Gram Panchayat : 


TO <<< e. ii 


Sarpancha 5261 396 579 — 887 1862 
(109 00) (35.39) 
Ward Member 81077 6348 8060 6858 7329 28595 
(100.00) (35.26) 


Source : State Election Commission, Orissa, 1997 
N.B. S.T = Scheduled Tnbe, SC. = Scheduled Caste, 
O.B.C = Other Backward Class; R.W G. = Reserved Women General. 


PANCHAYATI RAJ IN SCHEDULED AREA OF ORISSA 


The Scheduled Areas where more than 50 per cent tribal communities 
reside are different in many respects. It was felt that the introduction of formal 
panchayats might not be suitable for these areas where community organisa- 
tions and authority of traditional tribal councils still prevail and a significant role 
for various purposes. This led Government of India to appoint a political 
committee, chaired by Dillip Singh Bhuria, to suggest necessary modifications 
as may be considered suitable which would be approved by the Parliament. 
Thus, the Central Act, 40 for the Panchayat Raj in Scheduled Area, which is 
popularly known as Panchayat (Extension to the Scheduled Area) Act 1996. 
Whereas, the State Act in Orissa for the Scheduled Area is known as Gram 
Panchayat (Amendment) Act 1997, produced out of the Amendment of Orissa 
Gram Panchayat Act 1964. 
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While giving a comparative analysis of both the State Act and Central 
Act, which have been extended, to the Scheduled Areas, attempts have 
been made to highlight the major distinctions therein. The new Central Act of 
Panchayat Raj for the Scheduled Area, 1996 envisages community as the 
basic unit of self-governing system. Section 4 (b) of this law defines that a 
village shall consist of one or more habitations or hamlet comprising ` a` 
community and managing its affairs ın accordance with its traditions and 
customs. To understand, a community in tribal areas, Is to take into consideration 
a functioning collectivity and face-to face habitational relationship. The essence 
of the community is social cohesiveness. Under the new Scheduled Area Act 
the formal recognition of the ‘Community’ and the 'Gram Sabha’ is the most 
significant achievement in the history of democratic institutions so far built. This” 
has laid the foundation for participatory democracy in real sense. The significance 
of community command over natural resources has been recognised in this 
new Act not in isolation or as merely and economic issue, but in relation to the 
cultural identity of the people. Since community in the form of 'Gram Shabha’, 
as a functional unit, enjoys the Constitutional recognition; its authority shall not 
be questioned henceforth, Gram Sabha shall act as the supermo ın matters of 
decision-making, implementation of the programmes etc. under the extended 
Panchayat Act in sheduled Areas, whereas, according to section 4 (ili) in the 
context of the State of Orissa, Gram Sasan has been conferred with this power 
to plan and approve the programmes in various matters of socio-economic 
development. Here power has been conferred on the Gram Sasan which 
comprises all the voters of a Gramconsisting of all communities having distinct 
socio-cultural practices, who elect a formal body known as Gram Panchayat, 
which ıs practically known as the executive council of the Gram Sasan. 


As regards the traditional rights of the tribal people, the State provides 
right to the Gram Sasan and makes it competent to safeguard and preserve 
the traditions and customs of the people, their cultural identity, community 
resources and customary mode of dispute resolution in consistent with the 
relevant laws which are in force (this ts not in central law) and in harmony with 
basic tenets of the constitution. Besides, the power to frame rules by the Gram 
Panchayat, as has been mentioned in Section 6 (ii) it ıs observed that the State 
Government has handed over the power to Gram Panchayats to enforce 
prohibition or sale and of consumption of any intoxicant; issue licences for 
collection of minor forest resources and finally, to control the practice of money 
lending by amending the existing regulations like; Orissa Bihar Excise 
Act, 1915, Orissa Forest Act, 1980, and Money Lenders' Regulation 1967. 
However, this power has to be vested with Gram Panchayats by amending the 
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Orissa Land Reforms Act 1960, Regulation 2 of 1956 regarding the 
distribution ‘of wasteland and transfer of Immovable Properties in Scheduled 
Areas. 


When the Central Act, Clause 4 (1) provides scope for consultation with 
Gram Sabha while acquiring land in the Scheduled Areas, the State law in 
Orissa, under Section 3 (6) of Orissa Zilla Parishad (Amendment Act 1997) 
confers this right on Zilla Parishad who even without the knowledge of Gram 
Panchayat can lease out land for mining, resettle displaced people and manage 
minor water bodies. In this context the State practically curtails the power of the 
Gram Panchayats which is a matter of concern and needs attention for revision 
by the State in future. 


IV 
PANCHAYATI RAJ INSTITUTIONS IN OPERATION 
Frequency of Representation of Members in PRIs 


As regards the frequency of representation of PRI members data have 
been collected separately for Ward Members, Naib Sarpancha and Sarpancha. 
‘The frequency of their representation have been calculated as ‘first time’, 
‘second time’, and ‘third time’. The analysis of the data across different ethnic 
groups show that out of 30 ST PRI members represented as Ward Members 
22 (57.89%) of them have represented for the ‘first time’, while 7 (18.42%) 
members have represented for the ‘second time’. Similarly, out of 7 ST 
Sarpancha, 5 (71.42%) candidates have represented for the ‘first time’ and 
28.58 per cent have represented for ‘third time’ and none of them has represented 
for ‘two times’ only. Analysis of the above data reflects that anew generation of 
leadership is representing in the local PRI structure. In other words, one can 
say that the intervention of party-based political system has encouraged 
leadership among the younger generations. By this, in some instances neither 
the younger generation coped with the older traditional leadership, existing ın 
villages, nor they are able to bargain with the party-based new political system. 
The reasons for not coping with the new system lie with their educational and 
intellectual backwardness, when they are compared with other non-tribal PRI 
members. As a result, in many villages the authority of traditional leaders is 
more effective in the internal administration of the villages. In this regard some 
members of Tribes Advisory Council (TAC) expressed their views that in spite 
of decentralisation of power to the Gram Sabha in Scheduled Areas, the 
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Government functionnaries by and large have been influencing the members of 
Panchayati Raj Institutions. This is largely due to over bureaucratisation of the 
Goverment functioning, inadequate education, and poor awareness among 
the members of Panchayati Raj Institutions. 


Educational Status of Members of PRis 


During the study an attempt was made to find out the educational 
background of the PRI members. It has been observed that among the ST 
members almost 15.78 per cent are illiterate, 55.26 per cent are educated up-to 
primary level, who actually do not know anything about PRIs except putting their 
signature. There are 15.78 per cent ST members educated up-to the middle 
level while little less than that (13.75%) are educated up-to high school level. 
From the discussion with the villagers and analysis of data on the educational 
backwardness of PRI members the following observations have been made. 
Firstly, because of the educational backwardness the elected tribal PRI members 
are unable to participate in a formal structured Panchayati Raj system. For 
example Motum Buchi the Ward Member of Pendulibai under Malkangiri Potteru 
village 54 of Tandabai G.P. even does not understand Oriya language. Similarly, 
Dule Naik the Ward Member of Ranapalli G.P. under Padia Block is just a 
literate to put signature on official papers and is unable to understand his 
responsibilities and the functioning of Panchayati Raj system. As a aresult, 
many of the PRI members remain silent observers in panchayat meetings and it 
seems that they are more interested ın their daily allowances. Secondly, Sumitra 
Pradhan Ward Member of Bhramarbadi village under Bhramarbadi G.P. 
comments that because of their low level of consciousness about the 
organisational and operational system, it becomes easier for the non-tribal PRI 
members to manipulatee the functional process of Gram Panchayats by 
influencing the tribal PRI members. Thirdly, the tribal PRI members have low 
level of knowledge regarding the functioning of Panchayati Raj system. The PRI 
members comment that since the introduction of new Panchayati Raj system 
they have not received any orientation training in the new system. This has 
made the system less dynamic. 


Knowledge of PRI Members on Reservation Policy 


In order to assess the level of knowledge of the PRI members an attempt 
has been made to find out their knowledge as regard the policy on reservation, 
bonded labour system and organisational set-up and institutional mechanisms 
for the implementation of Consltitutional provisions. As regards the 
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implementation of reservation policy for tribal people the questions were 
put to know the level of knowledge of PRI members on reservation provisions 
for Parliament and State Assembly, in educational institutions and 
for employment. Specific questions were also asked about the provisions 
therein. Few more questions were also asked to them about the continuity 
of these policies. A straight question was asked to all PRI members regarding 
their knowledge on Indian Constitution. It was found that 39 (79.59%) 
PRI members knew that there was a Constitution in India, but they did not 
know much about the provisions of the Constitution. As regards the 
reservation policy for the Scheduled Tribes in different sectors 47 (95.91%) 
members could not tell the year of commencement of this policy, 41 (83.67%) 
members viewed that the reservation policy should continue further. When 
PRI members were asked to mention about the important provisions in the 
reservation policy many of them mentioned about reservation in the 
State Assembly. Parliament and in employment, they are not aware of 
other privileges available to the STs under reservation policy. Provision 
of reservation in employment and educational institutions bear little meaning 
to them because very few of them and even none of them ever got 
these facilities in their life time. Provision of stipend, scholarship and 
other special facility for the tribal children in Ashram Schools do not carry 
much importance because of its irregular release of funds and inadequate 
supply of study materials. The most interesting fact is that 5 (10.21%) 
PRI members did not like that the reservation facilities should be available to 
all ST families. They suggested that a family that has been once benefited 
under this provision should not be given this benefit again and again. This will 
give scope to other ST households. 


The study also highlights that many ST PRI members ventilated 
their grievances against the continuity of reservation for them who have 
once benefitted out of this facility. They suggested that there are certain 
posts for the employment of Scheduled Tribes, which can be covered 
under ‘qualification relaxation’ provisions. These posts at district levels 
includes Police Constables. Home Guards, Excise Constables, Hospital 
and Dispensary Attendants, Ayas, Mid-Wives, Watch men, Forest Guards, 
Deputy Surveyor, Chain Men, Record Assistants, Balwadi Teachers, 
Anganwadi Workers, cooks, etc. These posts in Scheduled Areas 
should be exclusively reserved for the local tribal people. This will ensure 
the representation of tribal people under the reservation policy and will minimise 
the manipulations made by the administrators who by and large belong to 
non-tribal communities. 
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PRI Members and Their Awareness About the System of Bonded Labour 


During data collection attempts have been made to find out the knowledge 
of PRI members as regards the practice of bonded labour system ın tribal 
societies. Four different questions were asked to each PRI member covering 
various aspects of bonded labour practice. They are, whether the bonded 
labour system ts still practised ın tribal societies ? In order to eradicate such an 
abominable system in tribal areas what major steps have been taken by 
Government ? It is strange to note that all the PRI (49) members confesseds 
that such a practice is going on in tribal villages which varies only in magnitude 
and in form. Even it is found that not a single PRI member ıs aware of the 
operation of Bonded Labour Abolition Act in the State. For many the economic 
reasons are the important factors (77.55%), while 22.45 per cent commented 
that the tribal children are lured to adhere to such a practice. 


It is found that in none of the study village any Ashram School, either 
Primary, or Middle or Secondary is located for the education of tribal children. 
Only in Penaposi Pangara village of Kandhamal district there is a primary 
school in the village, which attracts both tribal and non-tribal children. As a 
result, the focus of Ashram Schools for the tribal children ıs lost. In this school 
the tribal children are not getting special attention by the teacher ın the process 
tribal children become easy prey in the hands of non-tribal landholders. The 
economic pressure of the family also forces the parents to keep their children 
away from schooling who are normally engaged ın farming and domestic 
activities on certain conditions. This basically deprives tribal children from 
enjoying their right to education. This is also observed in Kendubardihi village of 
Kalahandi district where tribal children works in hotels, shops, etc. in near by 
small urban pockets like Lanjigarh and Biswanathpur. In all the sample villages 
the PRI members said that quite a sizeable number of tribal households are 
landless and because of limited livelihood opportunities they are forced to adopt 
bonded labour system as a source of income for them. So the root cause of 
bonded labour system is poverty which has been existing since long and still 
continues as a shameful practice. 


Knowledge on Implementation of Constitutional Provisions 


During data collection PRI members were asked about their knowledge 
on different organisational arrangements made for tribal development. For 
example, whether the PRI members knew about the functioning of the Joint 
Forest Management, CFDC, TDCC, District Level Government Welfare 
Departments, District Planning Board, Govt. Departments and TAC. The objective 
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behind this was to know.the spectrum of knowledge base of the tribal PRI 
members. The data reflect that except one member (2.04%) almost 97.96 per 
cent of PRI members showed their ignorance about the Tribes Advisory Council 
(TAC). Regarding the State level and district level departments, that are 
implementing tribal development programmes, more or less 95.91 per cent of 
members seemed to have little knowledge about them. When the members 
were asked specifically about the functioning of District Planning Board/Zilla 
Parishad, around 67.34 per cent members could tell and the rest could not 
conceptualise the idea about such institutions and their functioning. Similarly, 
when the members were asked about the functioning of Orissa Forest 
Development Corporation (OFDC) and Tribal Development Co-operative 
Corporation Ltd. (TDCC) around 35.00 per cent and 40.00 per cent respondents 
expressed their ignorance about them. This at certain level shows that the 
members do not have specific knowledge about the functioning of specific 
govemment departments and/or agencies for Tribal Development. The PRI 
members put forth different reasons for the poor level of knowledge they have 
about the functioning of different organisational arrangements meant for tribal 
development. Firstly, the knowledge of PRI members is highly influenced by the 
extent of their interaction with various Government Departments and that level 
of participation in day-to-day political issues. It is observed during the study that 
except few PRI members, others are ignored isolated, and not active in politics. 
In such a situation their interaction with block and district level Departments is 
occasional. They suggested that the PRI members be given sufficient training 
regarding the organisational mechanisms and functional modalities of appropriate 
Government departments and various developmental agencies engaged ın 
tribal development. 


Conclusion 


With the 73 Amendment of the Constitution of India, Government of 
Orissa has enacted the extension of Panchayati Raj Act (Amendment) of 1997 
to the Scheduled Areas of the State. This has empowered Gram Sabha at the 
village level, Panchayat Samiti at the Block level and Zilla Parishad at the 
District level. Accordingly, power has been developed and decentralised through 
amendment of relevant laws and regulations, and certain functions has been 
handed over to Gram Sabha, particularly the right over certain NTFPs, money 
lending and operation of excise policy in Scheduled Areas of the State. There 
are some laws, like the Indian Penal Code (IPC), Criminal Procedure Code 
(CrPC), Regulation 2 of 1956, Orissa Land Reform Act 1960, etc. which are 
being implemented in Scheduled Areas need suitable amendment before 
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delegating them to Gram Sabhas. The data indicate that the awareness level of 
tribal PRI members about various policies pertaining to tribal development is 
very low. As a result, the bureaucratic process controls the implementation of 
tribal welfare programmes (Behura and Panigrahi, 2002). 


In accordance with the implementation of the Panchayati Raj Act 
(Amendment) of 1997 in the Scheduled Areas of the State, it is necessary that 
all Regulations, Acts and laws operating in Scheduled Areas, such as IPC, 
CrPC, and on Land Alienation etc. be suitably amended within a stipulated time. 
These will decentralise power among different tiers of the Panchayati Raj 
system. This will also facilitate all the tiers of Panchayati Raj Institutions to work 
more efficiently. It ıs essential to impart training to the functionaries of Panchayati 
Raj Institutions in the Scheduled Areas. This will enhance the skill, knowledge 
and functional efficiency of PRI members belonging to Scheduled categories. 
This will also help PRI members in preparing development programmes and in 
reviewing the technicalities of various programmes implementated in their 
areas. Another aspect of decentralisation of power is the selection of right kind 
of PRI members. It should be based not fully on political considerations, rather 
on honesty, efficiency and ability of candidates and people with a strong sense ~ 
of service and social commitment are sponsored for various positions. 
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EFFECT OF MICROENVIRONMENT ON GROWTH STATUS 
OF PRESCHOOL SCHEDULED CASTE CHILDREN OF 
PUNJAB 


M. UPPAL & S. SIDHU 





The impact of microenvironment on growth parameters was studied in 1,000 preschool 
children belonging to Scheduled Caste population which hails from low socio-economic strata of 
the society, from urban and peri-urban areas of Amritsar distnct of Punjab (Indila) The analysis of 
ecological factors in relation to weight and height measurements indicated that the father's 
occupation and the state of house significantly affected the weight and height measurements of 
the Scheduled Caste preschool children. 


Introduction 


The growth of children, as a complex biological process, is influenced 
by genetic and environmental factors. The favourable factors stimulate this 
process while the unfavourable ones hinder and slow it down (Eiben, 1994, 
2001). Environment plays a major role in the human growth process, especially 
as a constraining factor, which limits the attainment of genetic potential. 
If the environment is conductive and able to supply all necessary nutrients an 
organism requires, only then will such an organism be able to express its 
genetic potentiality to its full extent. This implies that genetic factors are 
interwoven with environmental conditions (Johnston, 1993a). 


Various human biological researches confirmed that the decrease in 
living standards ın different social strata results also in decrease in anthropometric 
characteristics of different groups. Spencer (2001) and Soysa & Soysa (2003) 
reported that there are many factors in the domestic environment, like: 
socio-economic status, nutritional intake, population thickness in an area, 
sanitary conditions and health facilities, which Influence a child’s growth. Lowry 
(1991) reported that housing conditions, particularly overcrowding, poor repair 
and poor sanitation, are important components of socio-economic conditions. 
Household environment is an important determinant of risk for acquisition of a 
number of infections as well as for exposure to pollutants (Dedman et al., 2001). 
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There are not many reports on the effect of home environment on growth 
status of Scheduled Caste children, who belong to the underprivileged section 
of our society. Therefore, in the present study, an attempt has been made to 
study the effect of microenvironment on growth status of Scheduled Caste 
preschool children of Punjab. In the constitution of Indian Republic, the term 
‘Scheduled Caste’ has been accorded to the people who belong to lower castes 
and were considered untouchables. Despite the progress achieved in various 
fields, the quality of life of most of the Scheduled Caste children has remained 
sadly below the standards envisaged by the national policy makers (Behera et 
al., 1982; Kanwar & Kishatwaria, 1997; Singh & Kulkarni, 1999; Pandey et al., 
2000; Reddy & Rao, 2001). 


Materlal and Methods 


The present study is a part of series of surveys of preschool Scheduled 
Caste children of Punjab who belong to low socio-economic strata of the 
society. In 1997-1999, a sample of 1,000 preschool children (528 boys, 
with 286 Sikh Harijans and 242 Hindu Harıjans, and 472 girls, comprising 
246 Sikh Harijans and 226 Hindu Harıjans) was studied (Table 1). Using 
Salter weighing balance and anthropometric rod, weight and height 
measurements were taken on each subject using standard methodology 
given by Weiner & Lourie (1981) which are considered to be the best 
for measuring growth of children. 


The data for the present study were collected from various Scheduled 
Caste colonies, Anganwadı and Balwadi centres of Amritsar district of 
Punjab. The subjects were later on followed in their respective homes so 
that the information regarding their microenvironment could be gathered. 
The information regarding microenvironment has been collected from 
parents through interview schedule designed in accordance with the 
guidelines provided by Jelliffee (1966) for field work survey. Microenvironment 
survey includes status of house, that is, if the house was rented or 
their own, whether it was a mud house (kuchha), semi-cemented 
(semi-pucca) or cemented (pucca), source of water, general 
cleanliness, illumination, ventilation, sanitation of the house, type of 
family, occupation and educational background of the parents and their 
socio-economic conditions, etc. 


For studying the effect of environment on height and weight parameters, 
the analysis of variance (ANOVA) or ‘F’-test was applied. 
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Results 


H 


The results have been described under the following two headings, i.e., 
(i) Microenvironment and (ii) Growth status. 


Microenvironment 


Table 2 represents the scenario of ecological background and condition 
of the houses of Scheduled Caste children. The typical house had dirt floor, and 
mud walls and roofs. Among the state of houses, 32. 80% (328) dwellings were 
completely built out of mud (Kuchha), 45.20% (452) were semi-cemented 
(semi-pucca) and 22.00% (220) were in cemented (pucca) state. 82.40% (824) 
of children studied resided in the houses owned by the families while 17.60% 
(176) belonged to the families living in the rented portions. The houses usually 
had one or two dark, poorly ventilated rooms. Only 3.20% (320) houses had 
satisfactory maintenance of the ventilation and illumination while 96.80% (968) 
were rated poorly as far as proper ventilation and illumination were concemed. 
Most of the families either cooked ın the same room where they resided or just 
outside the room. 16.30% (163) of families maintained a proper cleanliness of 
their utensils while 83.70% (837) of them cooked in unhygienic conditions. 


TABLE 2— CHARACTERISTICS OF HOUSE CONDITIONS OF THE SAMPLED 
SCHEDULED CASTE POPULATION 


Parameters Feequency distribution 
Number Percent 
a m — —  — 

State of house 

Mud (kachha) 328 32.80 

Semi-cemented (semı-pucca) 452 45 20 

Cemented (pucca) 220 22 00 
House ownershıp 

Rented 176 17 60 

Own 824 82.40 
Ventilation and Illummation 

Satisfactory 32 3.20 

Poor 968 ” 96.80 

State of cooking utensils i 

Satısfactory 163 16.30 

Poor 837 83 70 
Water supply 

Hand-Pump 960 96 00 

Municlpal supply 40 4.00 
Sanitaton 

Flush toilets 27 2.70 

No facillty 973 97.30 
Cleanliness of children 

Satisfactory 125 12 50 


Poor 875 87.50 


nn RR 
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Municipal water supply, which provides bacteriologically safe drinking water 
from deep tubewells, was observed to be present in just 4% (40) of the houses 
whereas 96% (960) houses had hand-pump installed which served as the 
source of water for drinking purposes. Only a few houses had lavoratory and 
none had proper sewage or drainage system. 11% (110) of houses had 
Satisfactory sanitation while 89% (890) had poor sanitary conditions. The 
children too were in shabby and dirty state. Only 12.50% (125) of children 
observed were clean whereas 87.50% (875) were wearing soiled clothes and 
had hands and feet smeared with dirt all over. Most of the children had 
overgrown nails with a layer of black scum underneath them and suffered from 
diarrhoea and other bacterial and respiratory infections. 


The data presented in Table 3 show the type of family to which a child 
belongs and status of the family in relation to education and occupation of 
parents. 42% (420) of children belonged to the families which had joint family 


TABLE 3 — FAMILY STATUS OF THE SAMPLED SCHEDULED CASTE POPULATION 





Parameters Frequency distribution 
Number Percent 
eee 
Type of family 
Nuclear 580 58.00 
Joint 420 42.00 
Education 
Father 
Illiterate 567 56.70 
Primary 295 29 50 
Matric 138 13.80 
Mother 
lIllterate 823 82.30 
Primary 124 12.40 
Matnc 53 5 30 
Occupation 
Father 
Labour 653 65 30 
Service 110 11 00 
Business 69 6.90 
Skilled workers 160 16 00 
None 8 0.80 
Mother 
Labour 208 20 80 
Service — — 
Busıness 8 080 
Skılled workers — — 
None 784 78.40 
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system while 58% (580) children hailed from nuclear families, but they resided 
in the single room provided to them in their ancestral house. The family size 
varied around 6.28+2.05. Literacy level of fathers ranged to 29.50% (295) and 
13.80% (138) for primary and matric standard, respectively. The percentage of 
mothers qualified to the primary and matric levels was 12.40 (124) and 5.30 
(53), respectively. 82.30% (823) of mothers and 56.70% (567) of fathers were 
without any technical or non-technical qualification. The primary income 
for most of the families was from wage labour, with an average of Rs. 1982. 
10+799.71 per month. 6.90% (69) of maleheads of the families were running a 
smail-time business and 65.30% (653) were unskilled labourers. Only 11.00% 
(110) had permanent service and 16.00% (160) were skilled workers. Very few 
women, i.e. 21.60% (216), were reported having occupations outside the 
household, where they had the opportunity to make some money indepen- 
dently as menia! household helpers for the richer segment of the society. 


Growth status 


Height and weight are the two basic measurements to assess the growth 
status of a population (Johnston, 1993b). 


Table 4 reveals the effects of various ecological parameters on height 
and weight. As depicted, the children belonging to joint families (85.47 cm) had 
slightly higher mean value compared to the children belonging to nuclear 
families(85.14 cm). The children, whose parents had rented apartments (85.56 
cm) to themselves had a higher range of height measurement instead of the 
families having their own houses (85.00 cm). The children living in cemented 
houses had the maximum height range (85.92 cm) compared to the ones 
belonging to semi-cemented (84.99 cm) and mud houses (85.25 cm). The 
children, whose fathers were more qualified, depicted a better height status 
(87.01 cm) compared to those whose fathers were qualified to primary level 
(86.20 cm) and were illiterate (84.62 cm). A similar variation was observed 
with the literacy level of mothers, where the children of better-qualified mothers 
had height towards higher side (86.33 cm) compared to primary-qualified 
(86.11 cm) and illiterate mothers (85.08 cm). Serving fathers had children 
with the highest mean values (88.52 cm) compared to skilled workers (84.76 
cm), business holders (85.06 cm) and labourers (84.83 cm). The children 
belonging to the mothers, who were working as labourers, had mean height 
(85.60 cm) higher than those whose mothers were holding small-time business 
(80.71 cm). 
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TABLE 4— EFFECT OF VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTAL AND NUTRITIONAL FACTORS 
(THROUGH ‘t VALUE /'F' RATIO) ON HEIGHT AND WEIGHT OF SCHEDULED CASTE 





POPULATION. 
ma AAA LL M 
Parameters Height (cm) Weight (g) 
Mean ‘t/ 'F' value Mean *'t/'F' value 
Type of Family 
Nuclear ar 85..14 0.41 10 51 0.21 
Joint 85.47 ° 10.55 
House ownership 
Rented 86.56 1.58 ' 10.79 1.35 
Own 85.00 10.47 
State of house 5 
Mud (kachha) 85.25 10.55 
Semi-cemented (semi-pucca) 84 99 0.42 10.31 3.23" 
Cemented (pucca) 85.92 10.94 
Fathers education f 
Illiterate 84 62 10.34 
Pnmary 86.20 1.87 10.72 * ` 245 
Matnc 87 01 10.86 
Mother's education 
Illiterate 85 08 10.47 
Primary 86.11 0.57 10.73 0.76 
Matric 86 33 10 88 
Father's occupation 
Labour 84.83 10.37 
Service 88.52 2.45™* 11.31 3.00” 
Business 85.06 10.59 
Skilled worker 84.76 10.50 
Mother's occupation 
Labour 85.60 * 10.65 
Service — 1.11 — 1 49 
Business 80.71 8.94 
Skilled worker — — 


AA AA UU UU İREM 


*Significant at 1% level; “"Significant at 5% level 


Likewise, various environmental factors had their impact on weight mea- 
surements of the studied children. The children from joint families were seen to 
have higher range (10.55 kg) of weight compared to nuclear family children 
(10.51 kg). A weight of higher variation was observed in children hailing from 
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rented households (10.78 kg) rather than from those who belonged to the 
families having their own houses (10.47 kg). The effect of the state of house 
on weight measurement was in close proximity with those belonging to mud 
houses at 10.54 kg compared to the ones belonging to semi-cemented (10.31 
kg) and cemented (10.94 kg) abodes. Parental education showed its impact 
again, not to a considerable extent, with the children of illiterate fathers and 
mothers at 10.34 kg and 10.47 kg, respectively, while those belonging to the 
fathers and mothers qualified to primary level at 10.72 kg and 10.73 kg 
respectively and the highest mean values were for the children whose 
parents were qualified to matric level, at 10.86 kg and 10.88 kg, respectively. 
The occupation of the father had a clear-cut impact on weight measurement, 
where the children, whose fathers had government or non-government 
service to themselves, had the highest mean value of 11.30 kg compared 
to the ones who belonged to labourer (10.37 kg), business (10.59 kg) 
and skilled workers (10.50 kg) class. Likewise, labourer mothers had 
children with a mean height at 10.65 kg and skilled wokers had children 
with a value of 8.94 kg. 


Discussion 


Growth process is highly sensitive to environment and the degree of 
growth failure resulting from constraints extemal to the child becomes a 
reliable indicator of environmental quality of the community as a whole. WHO 
(1965) reported that a healthful residential environment is one in which the 
family can develop and flourish physically, mentally and socially. It is apparent 
frorn Tables 1-3 that low socio-economic status, which is a determinant of the 
type and state of house, sanitary facility, accessibility to the clean drinking 
water and general cleanliness of the children, in addition to education and 
profession of parents, was the major attribute of the studied Schedule Caste 
population. A comparison with the general population of Punjab (NFHS-2, 
2001) indicates that this section of the society is lacking in general facilities, as 
due for the rest of the population of the state, with a lower level of literacy 
background and general awareness which leads to lower eaming and poor 
socio-economic status. It is intuitively believed and empirically shown that 
there is generally an inverse relationship between economic condition and 
socio-cultural state of the community (Bharati, 1983). Practical implications of 
the findings given by Joshi ef al. (1989) suggested that the children of rural 
families with the usual socio-economic constraints, when provided with steady 
Income and comprehensive health care, might be expected to achieve a growth 
status which is almost comparable to that of well-to-do children. 
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As depicted in Table 4, the mean height and weight of children belonging 
to joint families were slightly more than the mean value of height and weight of 
children drawn from nuclear families, but this difference is statistically insignifi- 
cant. Higher mean values of children drawn from joint families, are may be 
because they could get a better care in this system. Kaur and Jaswal (1998) 
studied the children from joint and nuclear families, and reported that the age, 
educational qualification and occupation of the parents play an important role in 
upbringing of the children. But Nanda (1996), on the other hand, reported a 
significantly higher prevalence of protein energy malnutrition in infants drawn 
from joint families rather than nuclear. 


No significant difference in height and weight mean values was observed 
among the children picked up from the families having their own houses and 
those residing in rented apartments. The state of the house was indicative of a 
significant effect on weight of the children at <0.005 level of probability 
whereas the children belonging to cemented (pucca) houses had better 
growth performance both for weight and height compared to the ones residing 
in semi-cemented (semi-pucca) or mud (kuccha) houses, thereby proving that 
the cleaner and better environment influences the growth ın positive direction. 
Lowry (1991) and Mascie-Taylor (1991) also observed that the children living in 
inadequate housing are likely to suffer from poor health or growth retardation 
and household environment is an important deterrminant of risk for the acquisi- 
tion of a number of infections. Overcrowding in the houses was also associated 
with reduced adult height by Fogelman (1983), and Kuh and Wardworth (1989). 
Socio-economic status is associated significantly with growth during middle 
years of childhood by Johnston(1993b), especially with height and weight 
measurements of general growth. The results from the present series indicate 
that the subjects brought up even under slightly better living conditions were 
comparatively taller and heavier, and those from adverse living conditions are 
short and malnourished. Harrison and Brush (1991) also reported that even 
small environmental insults affect growth pattem of children. 


As displayed in Table 4, Scheduled Caste children of illiterate fathers had 
least values for height and weight in comparison to the children whose fathers 
were educated to primary and matric level, maximum being in the latter 
category. A similar increasing trend was seen to be present with increase In 
educational status of the mothers. So, insignificant but increasing mean values 
of height and weight were observed with increase in educational level of the 
parents (Table 4). The occupation of father had a significant influence on both 
height as well as weight at <0.005 level of probability. Johnston (1993b) related 
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that home environment relevant to the development of children is determined 
by many socio-economic factors. The most visible factors in this context appear 
to be education and occupation of the parents. The socio-economic effects are 
mediated through measures of material well-being in households while fathers 
educational level is related to growth. Father's education, therefore, acts as a 
proxy for the household rather than as an indicator of other attributes. Parental 
education, occupation, per-capita income and family factors are the most 
important socio-economic factors which influence the growth of children. This 
finding is in consistence with the reports of many other investigatiors (Bairagi, 
1980; Florencio,1980; Palti, 1981; Pellett, 1981; Moreno-Black, 1983; Richard 
and Jessen, 1989; Sen et al., 1996; Sharma, 1997; Khandait ef al., 1998; 
Vignerova et al., 1998; Pandey et al., 2000). Though poverty is known to play a 
major contributing factor in this population, the family milieu, like type of family, 
family size, education of mother, occupation of father, income of family, etc., 
play an important role in its causation. It, therefore, appears from the present 
study that ecological factors, such as type of family, state of house, house 
ownership, parental eduction and occupation, affect the overall growth of 
children, and it mainly operates through economic well-being of the family. Of 
all these factors, father's occupation had a significant impact on weight and 
height measurements while state of house had a significant effect on weight 
measurement. Microenvironment plays a major role in human growth process 
and considerably affects the growth achievements. 
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DEVELOPMENT INDUCED DISPLACEMENT: A SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STUDY OF THERMAL POWER PROJECTS 


MANISH KUMAR VERMA 
———— ———— — << iÇ (| 


Displacement becomes the Immediate effect of developmental activities especially in 
relation to any broad-based programme of such nature over a large territory Installation of major 
projects of national importance most of the time displace people living In permanent settlement 
with traditional way of life. As per convention, the displaced people are given compensation for 
their loss together with the specific arrangements for rehabilitation It is very often seen that the 
development projects displacing people are the root cause of depth-onented social, ecological, 
economic and environmental problems. In the present paper attempts have been made to focus 
discernible light on the specific soclal and economic as well as related consequences of 
displacement in connection with the two NTPC projects of the Govt of India The study was 
conducted at Vindyachal Super Thermal Power Project and Rihand Super Thermal Power Project 
situated at Singraull region. The direct and indirect effects of Involuntary resettlement involving 
forced relocation of the people are many and complicated which extend to the multiple dimensions 
of life and activities of the pople concemed. 


introduction 


Involuntary displacement, ecological changes and environmental 
degradation have been a companion of development throughout history and 
enveloped both industrial as well as developing countries. Installing major 
hydropower dams, irrigation and drinking water systems, extending highway 
networks and other infrastructure projects such as hotels, resorts, airports, 
ports, transmission lines, sewage system, sub-ways, intra-city roads and towns 
etc. have entailed displacement fraught wrth hardship and deprivation. Each 
and every development project essentially requires large chunk of land, which 
involuntary displaces the local inhabitants, mostly the poorer and backward 
sections of the population, residing in the remote corner of the country. 


Involuntary Resettlement involves forced relocation of people without 
any prior agreement or approval of the affected people. In its widest sense, 
involuntary displacement can be conceived as the total deprivation of the 
community life, amenities, facilities, assets, access to natural resources, and 
the hardships involved before, during and after the process. 

Address for communication: Sri Manish Kumar Verma, Lecturer in Sociology, B S.R Govt 
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Development projects that displace people generally give rise to severe 
social, economic, ecological and environmental problems. Family as a system 
crumbles down and its bond by long established heritage and ancestry are 
scattered. Community structure and social networks are weakened, kin 
groups are dispersed; coupled with, cultural identity, traditional authority and 
the potential for mutual help are diminished. People’s values, belief systems, 
attitude, custom and tradition receive severe setback. Family as a system of 
production ceases to exist and the nature of religious worship also gets 
affected. The sense of belongings to their birthplace is threatened and the 
security of symbolic creations such as places of worship, graveyards of the 
ancestors, sacred mountain, trees and the deities are destroyed. It generally 
associates with psychological stress and results in sickness, grief and death. 
the roots of cultural identity are suddenly uprooted. People are bound to live in 
anew atmosphere, in a new place with new attitude and values, which changes 
the entire socio-cultural life cycle of the affected persons. The most visible 
offshoot of resettlement is in the form of broken families, deserted parents, 
quarrel for money, increased use of liquor, gambling, stealing, jealousy and 
so on. 


Economically, the land oustees pay a great price for development: 
people are relocated to a new place and environment where their productive 
skills may be less applicable and the competition for the use of scarce resources 
greater, as such their production system gets dismantled, productive assets 
and incomé source are lost. Adjustment problems and feeling of alienation also 
takes its toll. In cases, people could not get adjusted to new circumstances and 
migrate to other places in search of lost livelihood. Loss of compensation 
money in social, cultural and religious obligations as well as liquor and gambling 
are the most quoted narratives. Agrıculture land symbolizes for food security for 
most rural people. After resettlement, alternative agriculture land is not always 
available. Even if it ıs, the compensation amount is woefully inadequate to buy 
land equivalent to the loss. Thus, the involuntary resettlement causes severe 
long-term hardship, impoverishment and environmental damage and the 
affected person reaches to the stage of “hand to mouth.’ 


Psychologically, Involuntary displacement put foundation stone for 
jealousy, inferiority, imitation, humiliation and frustration. Poor find themselves 
thrown out of their original ancestral place of living. Big buildings, electricity, 
dazzling light, water; sanitation, infrastructure facilities, well-developed market 
complex etc. are all enjoyed by the project authorities. But on the other hand, 
displaced live in a state of misery: poor infrastructure, non-availability of 
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electricity, sanitation problems, absence of hospitals or costly hospitals etc. 
that lead to feeling of frustration and animosity towards project persons. Seeing 
big light of the township, luxurious living and radiant lifestyle of the project 
authorities, displaced develop inferiority complex as well as deep rooted 
instinct to imitate pompous behavior of the riches i.e. creation of false ‘reference 
group.’ They require substantial amount to imitate that life style and 
consequently fall in the vicious circle of debt and illegal means to acquire 
money by gambling, stealing and sometimes robbery also. 


The urban and industrial development model far from offering 
solutions, is in fact the fundamental cause of many problems. The manifold 
facets of society which is intrinsically interwoven and overlapping, receives 
impact in terms of social, economic and environmental aspects. To separate 
them trom each other and study the course of impact of displacement is very 
difficult to ascertain. Economic impacts also have social blow and consequently 
environmental bump, as the improvement or degradation of the environment 
also affects human beings. Large power projects and dams also have many 
adverse social impacts. Historically, whereas most of the beneficial impacts 
were recognised, many of the adverse impacts remained unacknowledged. As 
they were neither assessed prior to project construction nor looked at after 
construction, it is difficult, in retrospect, to determine their intensity. Even today, 
only some of these adverse impacts are being internalised into the process of 
planning for and assessing large dams and power plants. As in the case of 
most environmental impacts, it is difficult to lay down standards for social 
impacts, because most social impacts do not lend themselves to quantification. 
It is, for example, difficult to measure trauma, alienation, fear and insecurity. 
And, for that and other reasons, it is difficult to prescribe how much of 
psychological trauma, indeed if any at all, is acceptable. To what extent is 
cultural and social alienation bearable ? At what point does fear and insegurity 
become unbearable. One view is that none of it is acceptable. But, then, all 
large power projects and dams, big industries and development projects might 
become unacceptable. The other view is that though some social costs are 
inevitable, such costs must only be permitted under the ‘rarest of rare’ 
circumstances and all efforts must be made to minimise them and to compensate 
for those that still occur. 


In the light of the above statement, the main objective of the study is to 
make a systematic analysis and sociological interpretation of how involuntary 
displacement due to development projects are affecting the life cycle of the 
persons. To analyze socio-economic changes and an assessment of its 
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consequent impact on ecology and environment. It is important to clear at the 
outset that on macro level, there may be both positive and negative implications 
of development projects. But since present study aims at the micro level of the 
problem and concerns with the impact of displacement on social, cultural, 
economic and religious aspects, as such, only development induced 
displacement and its impact on the host population and its ecology and 
environment is discussed ın this study. 


To carry out a systematic study of the ‘Sociological Matrix’ of involuntary 
displacement, two NTPC (National Thermal Power Corporation, A Government 
of India Enterprise) projects are selected. The projects selected for the study 
purpose is Vindhyachal Super Thermal Power Project and Rihand Super 
Thermal Power Project. Both the projects are around 45 kms. away from each 
other situated in the Singrauli region. These projects required vast amount of 
land for its inception and erection, which naturally displaced thousands of, 
people. Land-oustees are resettled at other places. The study includes analysis. 
of these project-affected persons and their socio-cultural and economic lifestyle, 
living at the new location sites. 


The Reglon 


The region of Singrauli envelops two districts called Sidhı in M.P. and 
Sonebhadra in U. P. There are three Super Thermal Power Stations of NTPC 
in this territory namely Shaktinagar, Vindhayachal and Rihand. Shaktinagar 
and Rihand plants are situated in District Sonebhadra (U.P.) whereas the 
Vindhayachal plant is in the District Sidhi (M.P.). They are fed by the Rihand 
Reservoir and the Northern Coalfield Limited (NCL). The nearest possible big 
towns surrounding these projects are Mirzapur, Allahabad, Varanasi and Rewa. 
The: division is perfect example of simultaneous existence of backwardness 
and modernity. The region ıs the foremost coal and power-producing area in the 
country and it is known as ‘Energy Capital of India.’ Geographically, the locale is 
full of hills covering thousands of tonnes of coal underneath. 


In the past Sıngrauli' was an isolated little known and economically 
backward rural area with very less population, living in small and scattered 
settlements. Forest and small fence characterized the hilly and undulating 
landscape, and the people of the region were mainly engaged in collecting 





' Elecricite de France Intemational (EDF); Environmental Study of Sıngraulı Region, 
Chapter-3; Socio-Economic. 
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minor products or in subsistence agriculture. After independence, the locale 
Started getting the attention of the planners basically for its large coal deposits, 
which could be utilized for generation of power for urban-industrial development 
of the country. In conformity with this national goal, the terriory was opened up 
by rail-road connection. After the construction of the Govind Ballabh Pant Sagar 
also known as Rihand reservoir in the 60s number of super thermal power 
plants came up, some large energy-dependent heavy industrial plants were 
installed and the coal mines rapidly raised their production to meet the growing 
demands of these plants. 


By latter- 80s Singrauli region became one of the most important power 
generating center feeding the urban-industrial requirements and thus emerged 
as an area of strategic importance for the whole country. Meanwhile the 
landscape of the core area changed drastically and became characterized by 
large open-cast mines with a retinue of rail-lines and MGRs, super thermal 
plants and other heavy industries around Rihand reservoir, project townships, 
rehabilitation colonies as well as squatter settlements and also much of waste 
lands in between. 


Development also brought several problems into sharp focus. They were 
mainly, lack of urban infrastructure for the non-project population, growing 
disparity in economic status between the locals and the new migrants; 
development of slums and squatter settlements closed to the project 
townships. A large section of the local population was left out of the process 
of development and also received several adverse impacts on the 
environment. Infrastructure deficiencies, unplanned settlements, large 
number of displaced population, and significant environmental degradation 
characterize the whole region. A distinguishing feature of displacement 
in the locale is repeated relocation. Because of location of several projects 
in a small radius of about 15 kms, people are forced to displace more 
than once. 


Background of the Communities Displaced 


In the rural regions as a whole, the proportion of women to men is 
just over nine and a half to ten. In the urban areas, on the other hand, the 
proportion of women to men is even lower, probably around 7 to 8 women 
to 10 men at the present time. The majority of the rural population is 
classified as land-owning peasants and the vast majority of farmers are 
men. In the urban areas, wage earners are dominant, although possession 
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of tiny plots of land and small animal-raising activities are common in this 
group. In the Singrauli tehshil, the statistics shows that 12.5% are members 
of the low Hindu castes and 15% members of tribes. But in the region there 
is no properly structured tribes, with their own territory, religion and institutions. 
It may be estimated that 30% of the population consists of persons who more 
or less correspond to the definitions of specific poor, low status groups on 
the Madhya Pradesh side of the lake and with a figure of 50% on the other 
side. Overall, the member of these groups number nearly 40%, out of which 
20% are tribal. 


In the Singrauli region, as is the case every where else, the higher castes 
form an important group, not only because of their rank and their wealth, but 
also because of their numbers. The most numerous are the Brahmins, followed 
by the Rajputas and intermediate castes between the two previous groups and 
the Kayashthas. The intermediate castes, locally regarded as somewhat 
honorable, such as the Sahus and the Jaisvals, use to own quite extensive 
amount of land, and still do, as well as virtually holding a monopoly of 
commercial activities. The farmers, who make up numerically important 
group, were the Telis, the Koiris, and the Yadavs, first and foremost herdsmen, 
but all recognized as being skilled in agriculture. The craftsmen and providers 
of services, consist essentially of Lohars and Kumhars, Nais and Panikas 
Finally, the Muslims make up a variable group, far less well represented locally 
than in India as a whole, and occupied place in commerce, crafts or agriculture. 


The communities are characterized by specific cultures and attitudes, 
and often hold rigid views as regards their position on the socio-economic 
ladder, but high-caste families who have fallen on hard times are to be found 
almost every where Cases of people of very low castes who have become 
wealthy are rare, but they do exist. 


Social Factors 


Displacement has tear apart the social fabric of the Sıngraulı region and 
destroyed the very platform on which the social aspects rest for stability. Before 
the inception of the projects to the locality, the innocent people were living 
amidst peace and tranquility. The egalitarian community had full honor to the 
family values and the poor were far away from dexterous aand cunning culture 
of the cities. But the sudden invasion of this homogenous civilization by an alien 
selfisn culture has totally shaken the community. Inception of the projects 
acquired agriculture land, spacious dwelling, and livelihood; and made a dent 
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into the peace and prosperity of the region. Those who were earlier living 
in affluence and fraternity had fallen prey to scarcity, chaos and turmoll. 
Availability of scarce resources and the acute competition between the poor 
villagers to acquire that had given birth to treachery and jealousy, which 
smashed the social culture of the society. 


People are no longer willing to listen and take care of their family 
members. Conflict between brothers for the sharing of property, deserted 
parents due to lack of residential space and money, women begging or 
working as maid, break down of family structure and the development 
of nuclear families are the most quoted narratives of the region after 
displacement. Caste conflicts have taken a new shape and upsurge 
beyond proportion. Class conflicts have also started taking toll. Infants, 
children, elders and the women considered as the most vulnerable section 
of the society was the most crushed and affected community. Infants 
and children becoming prone to the malaise of the society has fallen prey to 
several bad habits and also lost respect for their elders. Elders could not able to 
adjust in the new atmosphere and culture; either escaped, fell ill or died. 
Women have also observed sharp decline in their status and were compelled to 
involve in menial kind of work to sustain and survive in the new monetary 
economy. Family rituals and ceremonies regarded as porter of culture and 
civilization, which were being celebrated earlier with pomp and show, have 
received severe set back. 


Family Dispute after Displacement 


It was observed that land and money provided by NTPC in lieu of 
the acquisition of land and other immovable property, brought about chaos 
in some of the families. Dispute was for the sharing of benefit among the 
son as well as father and other closed affinal relatives such as uncle, 
mother, brother etc. As is evident, the people of Singrauli region were living 
amidst simplicity and honesty before infringement of the area. Inception 
of various projects to the region showed the path of greed and hunger for 
wealth to the tribal and other backward people. They saw massive amount 
of wealth on their foothold because of NTPC, CIL and other big mining, 
irrigation and power projects, which the project authorities were willing to 
provide to the tribal for their land. Apart from that, the lavish and gorgeous 
lifestyle of the project authorities created a feeling of alienation and also an 
aspiration to achieve the same by the inhabitants. Because of this, most of 
the tribal and backward readily agreed to forego their land in the hope of big 
money and prosperous lifestyle. 
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FAMILY DISPUTE AFTER DISPLACEMENT 


m EE 





Item No. of Persons “age 
No Family Dispute 160 64 
Family Dispute 83 33.2 
Can't Say 7 2.8 


A ED 


When (Project Affected Persons) PAPs received the compensation money 
and other facilities from the project authorities, conflict started for the sharing of 
benefit. First disputable item, which took shape, was the conflict over entitle- 
ment i.e. who is eligible to receive the benefit. When this problem was sorted 
out, it was evident that families started fighting for the share of that benefit. The 
traditional orthodox families who were known for family values and cultural 
ethos, respect for elders, sacrifice and divine attitude, started quarrelling for 
trivial money matters. Result was breakdown of the family norms, shattering 
dreams of the elders and fracture in the family system. The table indicates that 
out of 250 families surveyed, 83 (33.2%) admitted that they are observing 
family dispute of some kind or the other. Since there is stigma attached to the 
family values and prestige, most of the families didn’t want to reveal their family 
secrets. Thus the figure of 33.2% may be far less representative of the reality of 
the region. 160 (64%) denied any dispute in the family. Rest of 7 (2.8%) didn’t 
respond to the question, may be due to the fact that they didn’t want to involve 
in their family matters with an outsider. 


Stay and Share of Rehabllitation Benefits with Family 


Family dispute and quarrel resulted into the breakdown of the affinal ties, 
conflict of interest, shattering hopes and desires and ultimately crumbling of the 
family. In cases, the person who received the compensation and other benefits 
left rest of the family members high and dry. Sometimes the son deserted even 
their old parents on the verge to beg or to die. Family system fractured and 
brothers got separated with the tiny share of benefit. Earlier, the whole family 
was dependent on agricultural land for food but the new system of earning after 
the acquisition of project tear apart the economic system of the family. Now 
there was no scope for the dependent family members. Naturally, dependent 
persons had to go out of the family system. It happened for the house also. 
Earlier, in the villages, people had big houses with lots of space. But the small 
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plot of 60x40 square fit, given by NTPC in lieu of the big dwelling in the village, 
had no place for the unwanted family members. From the table it is evident that 
25 (10%) sample families who received the benefit of displacement deserted 
their household. The figure doesn’t include the families who crumbled down due 
to conflict over sharing of the benefit.. Rest of 225 (90%) families shared the 
benefits with other family members. 


STAY AND SHARE OF REHABILITATION BENEFITS 








Status No. of Persons “age 
Stay with Family 225 90 
Left the family 25 10 





Further Stratification of the Family and Community Displaced 


Another problem became evident in the form of further stratification 
of the displaced communities. Though, at the time of acquisition, the whole 
region was on the bottom of the social and economic stratification level. But in 
the new economic system created by displacement and subsequent 
compensation payment breed another level of stratification within the families 
and communities, which were considered equal earlier. If a person received job 
from NTPC and subsequently abandoned the rest of the family members 
naturally became a straw in the eye for the rest of the family members. Now, 
since the person is a part of NTPC because of the job, he is entitled to all 
facilities and benefits as other staffs. Thus the family of the beneficiary enjoys 
‘Pucca house’, vehicle, education facilities and good standard of life and 
consequently enhanced social status in the community as well. At the same 
time, his rest of kith and kin who didn’t receive job lived in misery and pathetic 
condition. This divided the families and created frustration, jealousy and animosity 
within them and stratified the family on economic and social level. Those 
families, which earlier used to be cohesive and united and uphold family values 
and culture, were now a buming example of family quarrel and enmity. Thus, as 
a result, the whole community, which was earlier at the bottom of the stratification 
level, got further stratified and observed rank and file among themselves. 


Widening of Caste Conflicts 


It is generally believed that with the industrialization and consequent 
urbanization, caste system tends to loose grıp from the society. But in a closer 
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scrutiny, Singrauli region opts for the other side of the coin. Though 
industrialization has widened the inter-caste interaction and dining among 
the oustees but a bitter animosity has developed between them. This is 
due to NTPC policy of ‘divide and rule’ and also because of the dominance 
of the upper caste people at the time of receiving compensation. Creamy 
Jobs, plots and other resources were grabbed by these so-called upper 
caste people. This act of vandalism further reduced the lower caste 
and downtrodden ‘hand to mouth’ and at the fringe of the society. 
While allocating compensation, NTPC and Government adopted a 
discriminatory approach, which created agony, anguish and frustration 
among the lower caste people. This widened caste rivalry and conflict 
in the region. 


NTPC acts as a responsible corporate citizen but its policies seem to 
negate the claim. If we scrutinize compensation and other facilities granted to 
the landoustees, it becomes crystal clear that most of the jobs contract works, 
plots and other facilities were granted to the dominant castes of the region such 
as Brahmans and the Rajputs. The lower castes and the downtrodden were 
allocated only residual plots in the resettlement colonies and peripheral jobs of 
laborers in the project. The discrimination and atrocities done towards the lower 
caste people finds burning example in the form of ‘Dharkars’ of Vindhyachal, 
a caste equated at par with the ‘chamars’. These outcaste people have 
no property to own and live life as wanderers. They are dependent on others 
for their food and other requirements. The plots allotted to them were in the 
Sector-4 of Navjivan Vihar resettlement colony. Sector-4 is the last resettlement 
colony and the Dharkars, being outcaste, were allotted plots in the cremation 
ground, where none other caste could opt to go for residence. Other demeaning 
castes also had the same kind of feeling of being neglected. Muslims were 
also allotted plots in the fourth sector of the resettlement colony. A resident 
of the Navjivan Vihar says, “there are four sectors in the resettlement colony. 
In this, the fourth sector is for SC, ST and Muslims.” So, according to him, 
“a kind of discrimination is made at the time of relocation.” It created a 

disguised feeling of difference between the caste and outcaste and 

also between different religious people. This has prepared ground for 
natural animosity and jealousy between different caste people and also 
towards NTPC for not treating them on equal basis. It is widely acknowledged 
in the region that NTPC adopts appeasement policy and whoever tries to 
raise voice against them are lured with various facilities to shut their 
mouth. Since the upper caste and class people were more clever and 
vocal, naturally landed them with more facilities. 
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Strengthening of Class Conflicts 


Industrialization and urbanization and policies adopted by NTPC and 
Government strengthened the economically deprived sections of population. 
They have become more prone to economic advantages and as a result got 
accessible to education, employment and justice. They became more and more 
aware of their rights and duties. Earlier 'Jajmani system’ used to operate in the 
region and the daily requirements of the villagers got fulfilled by this system. But 
now, the inception of the various power and mining projects in the locality, broke 
the shackles of the zamindari system. Promptly the poor became independent 
of big landlords and In sorne cases started challenging their reign of terror and 
exploitation. 


It is to be noted that the biased system of assigning resources mainly to 
the economically dominant sections of the society finds confirmation in the form 
of allotment of shops. According to the villagers shops are constructed by 
NTPC. It is allotted mainly to rich people of higher castes or to the outsiders who 
paid handsome bribery to the project authorities, Poor PAPs, even if they got 
shops, were allotted at such places where business was not much viable. 


Breakdown of Famlly Structure 


The agricultural mode of production had the strength to bind and feed 
the joint family together under the same roof, as it required several persons to 
work ın the agriculture ground. As a result, joint family running in large proportion 
of family members was depending on the single kitchen for food. But the 
acquisition of land and traditional spacious houses has brought down the same 
family to the stage of misery. Now they were lacking food, enough space and 
resources to fulfill the natural needs of the family members. The small patch of 
agricultural land and tiny plot of 60'X40' allotted to them in the resettlement 
colony was no longer able to accommodate such big joint families. Result was 
the quarrel in the family, shattering away of its members for food and other 
requirements, and consequently resulted in the birth of nuclear families. 
Increasing use of liquor is also observed in the region among the youths and 
the middle-aged people. This can be seen as the impulsive outcome of the 
breakdown of the families and resultant quarrel. Earlier in the joint family, 
members used to soothe their ill feelings and elders were there to check the 
activities. In fact, joint family use to act as safety valve mechanism for any kind 
of deviance experienced by the family. But the crumbling of this family structure 
broke open the barriers and the family members became exposed to difficulties 
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and evils of the society. Nuclear family lack matured persons to advise and 
suggest ways to fight the problems; as a result the youth and the middle-aged 
fell victim of the illicit behavior such as indulging ın liquor and drugs. 


Descending Status of Women 


In agronomy, women had ample of works attached to the land and house. 
They were feeding their cattle, picking wood from the forest, working in the 
agricultural land and had other allied household activities. They were working 
shoulder to shoulder with their husband and assisting them in all their require- 
ments. In a way, women were the pillars of strength for the house as well as the 
men folks living in the society. But in the new economic system, due to 
acquisition of agriculture land and the destruction of the village set up, women 
had no work to do. Families, which earlier used to be the production unit, have 
reduced to the level of consumption unit. Women have become idle and 
dependent ın this system. Even if some of them were working, that was not in 
their area of specialization, but in the labor-intensive jobs attached with the 
plants and townships. Some other became maid in the Project Township and 
few unfortunates had to beg to feed her stomach. This led to a sharp decline in 
the status conferred to the women, as they were enjoying earlier. Dowry system 
has also taken a sharp expansion. As a result, the birth of a girl child has 
become curse for the household. 


PRESENT HOUSEHOLD ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN 


Item No. of Persons % age 
Grazing Land 44 17.6 
Cow Dung 60 24 
Cattle Caring 49 19.6 
Wood Picking 42 16.8 
Any other 4 1.6 





The table depicting present household status is showing a very dismal 
picture of activities associated with women. Out of 250 household surveyed, 
only 44 (17.6%) household ladies were grazing land and 60 (24%) thatching 
cow dung. 49 (19.6%) housewives were associated with cattle caring and 42 
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(16.8%) wood picking. Only 4 (1.6%) women of the region were busy with some 
other activities. None of the categories had frequency crossing over 50% of 
women participation. This narrates, that the women of the region have either 
become dependent on their men folks or, are working in labor intensive jobs ın 
the plant. Because of all this, atrocities on women have seen considerable 
elevation in the last decade. 


Problems Faced by Elders 


It is the responsibility of the community and society to look after the 
elders and the children since the elders are the carriers of the traditional culture 
and values and the children are seed of future generation. The Indian tradition 
and ethos have always advocated for the respect of the elders. But the spirit 
of respect and regard to elders was completely neglected in the new 
scenario after displacement. The old persons who used to live in 
spacious locations in the villages had enough space to congregate and 
roam around. But the wrath of displacement pour venom on their freedom. 
Some of the elders could not get adjusted to this new urban atmosphere 
in the resettlement colonies, as it was pinching on their freedom and 
fell ill. Some of them died too because of the scare of going to the new 
place. Others had deep-rooted place attachment to their ancestral 
properties. The time of relocation was also not conducive to some of them. 
As narrated by the elders, they were not willing to vacate the inhabitants. 
The project authorities forcefully threw them out of their house and land 
and were bound to live at a new alien place in hostile conditions. This 
also created psychological pressure on them. 


The sample thus collected verifies the above-mentioned theory. 
There were only 5 families in the sample who advocated that they don't 
have any problem and are satisfied with the present system after 
displacement. Rest of others had problems of some kind or other. 
48 families confirmed that they became more prone to health problems. 
In the new resettlement colonies, it was difficult to live in the absence 
of infrastructure facilities. Houses were not constructed and they had to 
live under open sky. Potable water was not available and nearby ‘nallah’ 
was the source of water in most of the cases. Doctors and medicines were 
far from reach to the poor people. As a result, health problems were faced by 
all section of the population, but since the eldest were more vulnerable, 
they were the bigger victims. Water born disease was the most common 
feature of the area. 
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Next to the health problems, comes the number of space enigma 
for the elders. The new resettlement colonies allotted to the people 
were not spacious enough and enveloped many inborn problems. It 
lacked in open space, assembly place, agricultural land, orchard, 
and playground. Pollution and sanitation was the biggest problem. Elders 
could not get adjusted to the new atmosphere and had accommodation 
problems. They had no congregation place for the religious and 
cultural ceremonies. 


PROBLEMS FACED BY ELDERS. 


ER 


Problems No. of Persons 
Nil 5 
Health Problems 48 
Space 98 
Poverty & Unemployment 103 
Unhealthy Atmosphere 69 
Others 56 


a EEE EES 


Acquisition of agricultural land by the project authorities snatched 
the livelihood of the people and broke the economic base of the region. 
Poverty, unemployment, underemployment, food scarcity, begging and 
starvation were the natural offshoots of this. Elders, who were earlier 
dependent on the agricultural land for their livelihood, suddenly found it 
missing. Now, they had to earn their livelihood from some other means 
for which they were not trained and even prepared also. Thus they got 
reduced to poverty. Some of them were thrown out of their houses by 
their sons, since they were idle and were of no use in the new economic 
system. Old persons inclusive of women were seen on the streets of the 
Singraulı region having begging bowl in their hands. In two cases, the old ladies 
were deserted by their respective son and family members and they had no 
shelter. They were begging to feed their stomach. One lady had five children 
and the other was blessed with two. When questioned the daughter in law of 
one of the lady regarding pathetic condition of her mother in law and the 


< 
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responsibility of son towards his mother. Daughter in law responded, “there is 
no enough money to sustain her family, how can she take care for her mother in 
law ?” 103 family members admitted that their elders have reduced to poverty 
and unemployment. 


In the new resettlement colony, elders had no social security. In the 
village, the chain of kith and kin were readily available to help them out at 
the time of crisis. Elders had sickness for the old ancestral place. They 
got trapped in sorrow, loneliness and were bound to cry in the new 
circumstances. The new selfish culture of the urban area saw the abandonment 
of some of the elders by their sons. 69 family members admitted unhealthy 
atmosphere for the elders. Rest of 56 families voted for the option ‘others’ which 
stands for problems like water, electricity, sanitation etc. faced by the elders. 
This also envelops those persons who could not respond to the question or said 
there is no impact of displacement on the elders and a few who advocated that 
ıt is good for the poor. 


Impact on Infant and Children 


Infant and children are considered as the future of a nation’s 
progress. The children because of their innocence can be equated with 
mud to which an artisan moulds and creates different kinds of beautiful 
idols. But at the same time, if proper attention is not given to the idol construction, 
it can be ugly enough to distract attention. Likewise the infant and children 
require proper attention otherwise they can destroy the sanctity of the 
society and the nation. The episode of resettlement and rehabilitation 
brought about chaos and consequently affected the peace and prosperity 
of the region. Landoustees remained busy to regain their lost livelihood 
and also to erect roof over their head. As a result, they could not provide 
proper attention to the growing and socializing children. Thus the final 
product was in form of ugly idol, distracting attention. Use of liquor and 
tobacco, gambling, stealing and cheating is common characteristics of 
the youth of the region. Most of them have become idle and dependent 
on the family because of lack of education and employment. As expressed 
by the locals, MTV culture has taken a deep penetration to their mind 
and to imitate that borrowed culture, children are ready to do any thing. 
The dazzling and prosperous lifestyle of the project people also distracts 
the young and virgin mind of the kids. As a repercussion to all these, children 
are trying to put extra effort to impersonate these borrowed life and fall prey 
to evil methods. 
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IMPACT ON INFANT AND CHILDREN 


Problems No. of Persons 
No Impact | 3 
Education Problem 106 
Health Problem 101 
Space Problem 53 
Unhealthy Atmosphere 66 
Poverty & Unemployment 56 
Drug & Liquor 3 
Others 33 


As per survey, only 3 families denied any problem to the children and 
said there is no impact of resettlement. They are leading a normal life. 106 
families admitted that their children are facing education problem. The region 
lacks abundance of schools and colleges. 


Health was the major cause of concern among the youth in the region. 
Lack of playground, orchard, hygienic food, fruits and vegetables are the 
common features of the area. Pollution, contaminated water and sanitation 
problems were other reasons for the poor health of the youth of the locality. The 
Table is indicative of the fact. It is visible that 101 families out of 250 surveyed 
narrated the problem of health among infants and children. Space problems, 
which symbolize for adverse living condition, shortage of playground, house 
and shelter also had number of takers. 53 families stand for the problem. Next 
to this, unhealthy atmosphere for the children was another burning issue. This 
is stands for bad impact, bad future, lack of family values, and no respect for 
elders, cunning and sorrow among the children. As discussed above, the 
region saw deteriorating culture and family values among the youth and 
consequently they indulge in several uncouth behaviors. 66 families confirmed 
this. Poverty and unemployment also figured in the list of the problems enticed 
by the children. 56 families confirmed this in their response. Due to illiteracy and 
shortage of agricultural land, youth of the region have reduced to poverty and 
unemployment and to feed their stomach with proper diet is biggest enigma 
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before them. Since we are living in a traditional and orthodox environment, 
admittance of taking liquor and drugs are attached with stigma. Thus only 
3 families admitted use of drug and liquor among youth. 


There were some families opted for other side of the coin. 33 families 
voted for the option ‘others’. This envelope the options like can’t say, 
no impact, education improved and situation improved. These respondents 
saw displacement and invasion of the region by the project authorities as 
positive for the children. 


Generation Gap 


Turmoil and upheaval brought about in the Singrauli region due 
to Inception of various projects have destroyed the family values 
and consequently the prestige and honor attached with the senior citizens. 
Now the society has reached into a typical urban culture based on fulfillment 
of personal interest and also cut throat competition for scarce resources. 
This urbanized culture completely thrown away the village bonding and 
natal tes among the community members of the same locality. Values 
like honoring elders, participating in social and cultural event of sorrow and 
pleasure, helping in needs etc. is ebbing from the society. Throwing away 
parents from the dwelling by the sons, quarrel between brothers for the distribution 
of property and fight among women living under same roof 
are the most remarkable incidences of the region. From the table it is 
evident that 91 (36.4%) families out of 250, admitted generation gap 
in their families i.e. the elders are not properly honored and obeyed 
in the family. Rest of 159 (63.6%) denied this and said that status quo 
is maintained in the family and society after displacement and the 
senior citizens are enjoying the same dignity and prestige which they 
were relishing earlier. 








GENERATION GAP 
Feeling No. of Persons %age 
Yes 159 63.6 
No 91 36.4 


Aa 
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Feeling about Family Rituals 


As discussed, the whole region has experienced deterioration of 
social and cultural values during and after the inception of the project. Asa 
conseguence, the famıly rituals attached with birth, death, marriage and other 
occasions of ‘rites-de-passage’ have also received a severe blow. People have 
no time, money and patience to celebrate these occasions of social importance 
in the usual manner as was done earlier. The direct question bombarding their 
social and family ethics could have invited wrath from them. So the question 
was asked in the form of ‘feeling about family rituals’ and the responses were 
also given in varied form such as very strongly, strongly, somewhat, less 
strongly and least strong. 


FELLING ABOUT FAMILY RITUALS 


Feeling No. of Persons %age 
Very Strongly 12 4.8 
Strongly 116 46.4 
Somewhat 86 34.4 
Less Strongly 12 4.8 
Least Strongly 24 9.6 


From the table it is manifested that only 12 (4.8%) families feel very 
strongly attached with the family rituals. This is an alarming proportion. Indian 
culture and families are famous for family rituals attached with the rites-de- 
passage. Sudden decline of the family rituals among the villagers is indicative 
that grass root Indian culture is slowly loosing its authenticity and enduring 
nature. Indian culture, which successfully passed through thousands of invader 
cultures without getting tampered, shows its resilience character. But the 
impulsive decline tn the feeling among the villagers regarding family rituals, who 
are supposed to the carrier of Indian tradition, shows there is something 
drastically wrong with the system. This needs to be located at the earliest and 
eradicated, if Indian culture and tradition has to survive in the wake of the 
turmoil. 116 (46.4%) families said they are strongly attached to the family 
rituals. There were 86 (34.4%) respondents who voted for the option somewhat. 
This stage is meant for the persons standing between yes and noi.e. they have 
vague about their choices in lıfe regarding family rituals and are zapped in 
indeterminacy. 12 (4.8%) families were less strongly attached to the family 
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rituals while rest of 24 (9.6%) respondents had no attachment to the family 
rituals and thus they nodded with the option least strongly. 


Loss of Familiar Social and Geographical Surrounds 


Due to forced relocation, the inhabitants were thrown out of the familiar 
common social and geographical resources such as ponds, wells, grazing land, 
forest community center, panchayat place etc. Most importantly, the cemented 
structure of kith and kin scattered in the village, who were of great help for 
the villagers at times of crisis, also fractures with the dislocation. Marital 
ties suffered heavily because this familiar set up was acting as anchor in 
establishing conjugal bonds of sacrament between different families. The social 
and geographical surrounds play an important role in the village economy and 
mostly the villagers rely heavily on this. Due to acquisition, the residents are no 
longer able to assemble at one place to discuss and eradicate their common 
problems. The old and the aged people had no place to sit in the chilled summer 
and winter. Lack of ponds and wells compelled the villagers to go to the nearby 
‘nallah’ for their daily water compulsion. Several villagers fell ill due to the use of 
the contaminated water. The cattle had no grazing land and ponds to fulfil their 
basic needs of hunger. No forestland was available for the tribal population who 
earlier earned their livelihood from forest products. Most importantly, the nearby 
‘pazaar and haat’, agricultural land and other resources considered as the basic 
necessity for the survival of the villagers, wiped away with the relocation. Now 
the inhabitants of Singrauli region were mostly dependent on the project 
authorities and the resettlement colonies for their daily basic needs of survival. 


Economic Factors 


Time and again, it is tried to establish by Government and other such 
agencies that any development project carries essentially within its womb, the 
seeds of development and prosperity of the nation as well as the local host 
communities, on whose land the project is constructed. In their eyes, the 
adverse impact of displacement on host population becomes negligible 
because it benefits the society on far greater level. The social cost of 
development generally bears with it the economic price also. Social and 
economic aspects of society are so much interwoven that economic 
prosperity is generally considered as social upheaval and, on the other hand, 
if a community is progressing on the social ladder, it is equated with the 
economic advancement. Social and economic activities go parallel and at 
times cut across to each other. So, it is very difficult to study and analyze 
the impact of displacement by separating social and economic aspects. 
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The social aspects already discussed do not give a pleasant picture of 
displacement. Now we have to study, whether the economic aspects 
linger behind the social aspects on the development scale and pose financial 
betterment for the poor villagers. On the other hand, does economy remained 
on the same foothold of social aspects, and downgraded the economic 
prosperity of the region. 


Financial Benefit of Displacement 


Due to acquisition of agriculture land and dwelling, poor villagers were 
thrown on the verge of ‘hand to mouth’. They had no place to live and carry out 
sustainable livelihood. In cases, villagers not willing to vacate their house and 
land were thrown forcibly by the project authorities. In other cases they were 
lured for jobs and contracts in the NTPC. Thus the project authorities 
treacherously managed to get vacate the land for the construction of the 
project. What the poor received in return was the small patch of land of 60'x40' 
in the resettlement colony and some money as disturbance allowance for the 
loss of agriculture land and livelihood. Very few dominant landoustees 
managed to get permanent employment and contract jobs in the project but that 
too was meant for the higher caste and landlords leaving the rest of the poor 
frustrated. Even the families, who managed to reap the benefit of displacement 
and received higher amount of compensation and better plots had observed 
quarrel and animosity within family among brothers and other relatives for the 
share of that benefit. As a result families were broken and took the shape 
of nuclear kindred. It was observed that after the breakdown most of the 
families lived under the same roof due to lack of space but used separate 
kitchen. This ts the inner story of the region. But at the time of receiving 
compensation, adult male member of the family was selected by NTPC for 
reward of compensation. 


FINANCIAL BENEFIT OF DISPLACEMENT 


Person No. of Persons % age 
Father 127 50.8 
Wife/Mother 28 11.2 
Brother 33 13.2 
Grand Father/Uncle 23 9.2 
Son/Husband 39 15.6 


Total 250 100 
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From the table, it is visible that various relatives received compensation 
in the joint family on behalf of rest of the family members. In 127 (50.8%) cases 
father received the compensation money. Since the Indian family system is 
patriarchal in nature, so the father i.e. eldest male member of the family often 
heads it. This is precisely the reason why more than 50% of the frequency- 
earmarked receipt of compensation went to father. Next to this, family remains 
dependent on either son or the husband. So, second preference for the 
eligibility of persons receiving compensation went to son/husband. Which are 
39 (15.6%). Next come the brothers. In 33 (13.2%) case brothers in the family 
received compensation money. Wife and mother also figured up in the list. In 
the absence of father or husband, the wife and mother received the benefit of 
compensation. 28 (11.2%) families voted for this option. Lastly, 23 (9.2%) 
families had grand father or uncle heir for compensation. 


Financial Assistance for House 


The poor residents affected by land acquisition policies of NTPC had to 
forego their agriculture land and homesteads. Those who lost dwellings were 
on the road and had no roof to live under. NTPC provided a piece of land of 
‘60x40’ feet in the resettlement colonies. The plots given to the oustees had not 
houses constructed. Some money was provided for the construction of houses 
to these oustees from NTPC through local Goverment. The compensation 
money provided to the oustees was not sufficient to construct dwellings. Apart 
from that, the whole region was scrolling under severe economic crisis. Thus, 
the money received by the poor was utilized in some other urgent social and 
economic needs of the time. Some spent the compensation money for health 
and medicine, others for marriage, family, children and debt payment. Those 
who didn’t had any social and economic obligations, could not able to retain the 
money and lost it in gambling, liquor, drugs and prostitution. In some other 
narratives, clever cheated the poor and snatched the money from them. As a 
result, most of the people received compensation money in lieu of resettlement 
lost it somehow or the other. So they were reduced to the stage of misery. The 
ill-built houses constructed in the resettlement colony verify the lack of cash 
used for this purpose. Acknowledging the fact from the narratives of the local 
residents, the questions were asked to verify the source of money used for the 
purpose of construction of houses. 


In 76 (30.4%) cases, land oustees admitted they had spent the 
compensation money ‘received from NTPC for the construction of the house. 
That means, only 30% of the population utilized the compensation money for 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR HOUSE 


Assistance From No. of Persons % age 
NTPC 76 30.4 
Indira Awas Yojna 4 1.6 
Self 167 66.8 
Others 3 1.2 
Total 250 100 


the purpose of house construction and rest of around 70% of the affected 
community had already spent it in above-mentioned incidences. Government 
schemes run in the area for house construction gives a very dismal picture. 
Only 4 (1.6%) families received money from Indira Awas Yojna. The table 
indicates that most of the families used their own money for the construction of 
house. In the table, self stands for use of money from the family sources and 
not NTPC. 167 (66.8%) families used the money earned by self for this 
purpose. There were only 3 (1.2%) cases, who arranged money from some 
other sources. ‘Others’ symbolizes for money borrowed from landlords, 
moneylenders or relatives. 


Earning of Livelihood 


Acquisition of agriculture and crumbling of the economic base on which 
the people of Singrauli region dependent for their livelinood, threw the poor out 
in the job market for search of new avenues. The quest for stability ın terms of 
sustained and enduring occupations landed the poor agricultural and artisan 
into verying jobs. The biggest hurdles coming in the way of these people were 
that they were not acquainted with any occupation other than agronomy. Since 
the whole region was agricultural based before the acquisition of land, the 
inception of projects and the opening of new avenues of jobs in the projects and 
other allied areas were of no great use to them. Business and trade were not 
suited to their temperament because they were not bom entrepreneurs. So they 
were in deep trouble. Most of the PAPs in desperate compulsion to earn 
livelihood opted for new areas of employment, which didn’t suit them. Those 
who could not adjust to this new economic syndrome remained unemployed or 
had to beg. 


From the table, it is apparent that Singrauli region is now out of the 
clutches of the agricultural and its inhabitants are engaged ın various activities. 
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EARNING OF LIVELIHOOD 








tem . No. of Persons % age 
Nothing 7 2.8. 
Own Agricultura! Land 25. © 10 
Others Land 4 1.6 
Contract Labor 87 34.8 
Outside Village 11 4.4 
NTPC 37 * . 14.8 
Shop/Business ' 37 i 14.8 


Any Other 42 16.8 





7 (2.8%) families confessed that they don't have any job to do in the new 
economic set up and are dependent on others for food and other basic 
requirements. There were only 25 (1 0%) families still dependent on agriculture. 
This shows a sharp decline in the proportion of persons still engaged with 
agriculture, as compared to the status before displacement. This small 
percentage of population represents those, whose agricultural land remained 
outside the project acquisition area of NTPC or who purchased land somewhere 
else after the infringement. 4 (1.6%) families were working on other's land i.e. 
they were working as laborers or had taken land on ‘Battar’, a tilling system in 
which the big land holders hire their land to the landless who work on the land 
and returns money or grain in tieu after each cultivation. 


11 (4.4%) respondents had no'job in the village and were going 
outside the hamlet to earn their livelihood. 37 (14.8%) families were 
working with NTPC. They worked as permanent employee of NTPC and 
got all kinds of facilities or selected few engaged with contract jobs such as 
gardener, carpenter, cleaner, driver or peons. 37 (14.8%) families opted for 
business and shops i.e. trade was the basis of their livelihood. Lastly, 42 
(16.8%) families said, they are engaged in any other activity which excludes the 
above mentioned categories. This stands for NCL employees, government 
workers, beggars or those working some where else. This figure includes those 
also who receive money from their relatives such as father, mother, uncle or 
son for sustenance. 


Adequate Remuneration 


Forced relocation has broken the backs of the poor villagers and brought 
them ın the uncertain job market in quest of livelinood. They were no longer 
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accessible to their traditional job of agriculture and its related works. The 
prevailing situation compelled the landoustees to go for new jobs such as 
vendors, shopkeepers, contract laborers, gardeners, cleaner, driver etc. These 
jobs were not independent as was the case with agriculture and the villagers 
had to work in co-ordination with some other persons. This was against the 
independent nature of the villagers and because of this they were facing lots of 
problems. 


The remuneration structure was also not suited to these people. Since 
most of them had to work under contractors in the project, so they were 
dependent on them for engagement. As per NTPC rules about contract jobs, at 
least 60% of the non-technical jobs are reserved for the PAPs of the region. The 
contractors took advantage of the rule. The poor laborers working in the 
contract jobs had to pay certain percentage as commission from their 
remuneration. According to the narratives recorded from the villagers, the 
contractors were getting Rs. 76 for per laborer and they were paying between 
Rs. 40 to 50 depending on the caliber and capacity of the workers, getting 
signature on the pay register for the full amount. If the poor denied doing so or 
raised voice against the atrocities meant to them, they were thrown out of the 
contract jobs. Some other stressed that they have to pay between Rs. 300 to 
400 monthly as bribe to the contractors, if they want to get contract jobs. 
Otherwise, the contractors traffic outsiders as laborers in the project left the 
poor on the verge to die. Thus, the poor oustees had no other option left and 
bow down to the contractors for commission. When verified from the contractors, 
they denied that in the first instance. But when continuously interrogated, they 
recognized the fact and asserted that they also had to pay a handsome amount 
to the authorities for the contract in the project. So they are bound to take 
commission from the laborers, as they have to manage from somewhere the 
amount given to the project authorities. 








ADEQUATE REMUNERATION 
Response No. of Persons % age 
No 112 44.8 
Yes 138 55.2 





So when the question was posed to the villagers about the payment 
of adequate remuneration, those who were working with the contractors 
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denied it outrightly. From the table it is evident that around 112 (44.8%) 
respondents denied having received adequate remuneration. They showed 
their dissatisfaction with the remuneration structure. Rest of 138 (55.2%) 
respondents, who confirmed receiving adequate remuneration, was either 
working independently such as shops, kiosks, agriculture etc. or had permanent 
jobs with NTPC, NCL or some other agencies. 


Loan Taken 


Loss of agricultural land, allied jobs, traditional source of social and 
economic support, exposed the poor villagers to the crude and harsh realities. 
Earlier, the social network based on kinship and village affinity used to save the 
community from any untoward incidences. At times of crisis and needs, this 
social network generally came out for the rescue of the villagers. But the 
breakdown of the social network due to forced relocation landed the villagers 
into alien, hostile place, surrounded by strangers. Here every one was victim of 
displacement and was busy nursing his wounds caused by NTPC. In this 
atmosphere of turmoil and chaos, the poor villagers find themselves alone in 
the battle for survival. As a result, the monetary requirements of the villagers 
landed them in the lap of external donor agencies and as a consequence, they 
fell in the vicious circle of indebtedness. 


LOAN TAKEN 


eee 
Source of Loan No. of Persons % age 
None 182 72.8 
Bank 21 8.4 
Mahajan 28 11.2 
Landlord 3 1.2 
Relatives 14 5.6 
NTPC 2 0.8 


AA AA M 

The table indicates that, 182 (72.8%) of the surveyed population do not 
have any loan to their credit i.e. they managed the quest for survival by their 
own resources. 21 (8.4%) respondents had loans taken from the banks. This is 
a remarkable figure knowing the fact that going to the banks are not always 
possible for the villagers. The rules and regulations governing the bank’s credit 
policy is still so complicated for the illiterate or semi-literate villagers that they 
generally feel scared to go to the banks. 28 (11.2%) persons have taken credit 
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from the Mahajans. This is the most viable option in front of the villagers to go to 
the Mahajans for loan since they are the moneylenders and remained present 
among the villagers. Only 3 (1.2%) respondents tool loan from the landlords. 
Since the acquisition of land and forced relocation had reduced the big land- 
lords of the area into petty bourgeoisie. In this new role, the landlords of the 
area were no longer able to lend:money to the villagers. 14 (5.6%).responses 
came in favor of relatives. They are those relatives who could not get affected 
by the land acquisition policies of NTPC. Only 2 (0.8%) families had any kind of 
credit taken from NTPC. Still the people of Singrauli region consider NTPC 
as destructive and hostile. Thus they can’t go to hostile persons for credit. 
The respondents figured up for credit taken from NTPC must be permanent 
employees of the same. - 


Purpose of Loan 


After acknowledging that a chunk of the victims of displacement and the 
populace of the resettlement colonies are under burden of indebtedness. The 
next question was meant to divulge into the reasons to borrow money. Various 
alternative reasons.for credit of money were posed to the respondents and they 
had to choose out of those options. . f 








PURPOSE OF LOAN 
Purpose No. of Persons 
-No Loan - 182 
Marriage 18 
House construction 12 
: İliness 4. 
Ritual 0 
Education 1 
Dispute Settlement 0 
Debt Payment 0 
Business/Agriculture 28 
Others 5 





The table shows that 182 persons have no loans to their credit. 
This verifies the response given in the previous column meant for ‘loan taken’. 
18 families conferred the reasons for the loan taken to marriage ceremonies. 
The traditional orthodox Indian culture and society have.lots of values attached 
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with the marriage sacrament. At times, it is connected to the prestige of the 
family and becomes an indicator of status in the society. So the marriages in 
India are celebrated with pomp and show which require handsome money to 
fulfill the social rituals attached with it. Because of these reasons, parents of the 
spouse borrow money from various sources. 12 respondents attributed the 
reason for borrowing to house construction. Because of the acquisition of 
homesteads, the villagers had become homeless and they had to construct 
house somewhere else. The compensation money received from NTPC was 
not adequate enough for the construction of house or was spent in some 
other areas of necessity. Thus they had to borrow money for the construction 
of dwelling. 


Forced relocation and lack of basic civic amenities in the resettlement 
colonies have opened the doors of health problems. Water born diseases was 
the commonest ailment facing the villagers. At times, the health problems were 
of such an acute nature that it engulfed time and money. Time was available 
with the villagers but they had to borrow money from somewhere. Thus 4 
persons interviewed sighted the reason of indebtedness ın illness. None of the 
families borrowed money for the accomplishment of rituals. Thus there was no 
taker for this option. Education is also low graded option for the villagers as only 
1 family borrowed money for education. We have already mentioned while 
discussing the project profile that education is far below the national average in 
the Singrauli region. 


Out of 250 families surveyed, none borrowed any thing for dispute 
settlement, and debt payment. 28 respondents admitted taking loan for 
business and agriculture. The acquisition of agricultural land has shattered 
the economic base of the region. Most of the PAPs have lost their 
traditional source of income. Thus, to re-establish and to regain the 
lost livelihood, people had to borrow money from some external donor 
agencies. Lastly, 5 families sighted some other reason for borrow of money. 
Here other stands for food and rent payment to NTPC. This shows that due to 
loss of livelihood, people were compelled to borrow money to feed their 
stomach. The reason sighting rent payment as a cause for borrow of money 
explains that some of the PAPs were allotted shops from NTPC for which they 
had to pay rent. These shops were not economically viable for the agricultural 
and boorish people. They were not bom entrepreneurs and as a result, could 
not able to extract even that much money from business, so that they could pay 
the rent of shops. 
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Amount of Loan 


Amount of money taken as loan also does have lots of significance in the 
context of resettlement and rehabilitation. If the amount goes beyond proportion 
of repayment by the poor villagers, then it is a grave matter. But if the amount is 
small enough to be considered as negligible, then ıt can not be said as serious. 
Thus keeping in view this aspect, respondents were asked to specify the 
amount taken as loan. For the convenience of analysis, some categories of 
loan were created keeping the gap of 5000. 


AMOUNT OF LOAN Go a 
nea 0 AA a a a 
Amount Number of Persons : 
a ee at ee a WA 
Nil ; 182 
Up to 5000 23 
5001-10000 13 
10001-15000 8 
15001-20000 , 9 
20001-25000 5 
25001-30000 3 


30001 & more 7 


Eee 
As per response received, 182 persons had not borrowed money from 


anywhere. 23 families fell in the category of up to 5000. This group does not 
represent big borrower because the amount of loan can vary in the range of 
Rs. 1 to Rs. 5000. This is not a significant amount and can be returned easily 
by the borrower. Next division representing the loan amount of Rs. 5001 to 
Rs. 10,000 has 13 takers. That means, there were 13 people who affirmed the 
loan taken in the range of the above-mentioned category. There were 
8 persons falling in the loan range of Rs. 10,001 to Rs. 15,000. Next to this, the 
category earmarking Rs. 15,001 to Rs. 20,000 was represented by 9 families. 
Another phylum giving slightly bigger range of Rs. 20,001 to Rs. 25,000 was 
represented by 5 respondents. The classification representing Rs. 25,001 to 
Rs. 30,000 had 3 representatives. The last strata of 30,001 and more also do 
have 7 takers from the list of the respondents. In an overview, 45 families were 
falling trapped in the loan range of Rs. 5001, which goes beyond 30,000. This is 
a serious issue and needs proper attention from Government and other agencies 
working for the development of the downtrodden. It also highlights the lacunae 
lying with the system, which is compelling the poor landoustees to fall prey to 
debt burden. 
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Monthly Income before Displacement 


The yardstick of monthly income can easily mark out prevailing social 
and economic status of a family. This is the easiest available and most 
accessible option for a researcher intending to peep inside the economic 
composition, which the families don’t want disclose easily to strangers and 
outsiders. Thus keeping this aspect in mind, monthly income of the families 
both before and after displacement were recorded at the time of interview. For 
the simplicity of analysis, the monthly income of the families thus recorded were 
distributed into different strata created manually, taking difference of Rs. 1000. 


MONTHLY INCOME BEFORE DISPLACEMENT 
AA a 0 0 





Income No. of Persons % age 
Nil 0 0 
Up to 1000 194 77.6 
1001-2000 35 14 
2001-3000 7 2.8 
3001-4000 2 0.8 
4001-5000 6 2.4 
5001-6000 1 0.4 
6001-7000 1 0.4 
7001-8000 1 0.4 
8001-9000 0 0 
9001-10000 2 0.8 
10001 & more 1 0.4 


= 

The table denoting monthly income before displacement shows, there 
was none found in the economic status without any monthly belongings i.e. 
from different categories of people interviewed, no one was found 'hand to 
mouth’. Majority of population lies with the income barricade of up to Rs. 1000. 
This stands for 194 (77.6%). Next to this, 35(14%) persons were falling in the 
category of Rs. 1001 to 2000. So the two earlier mentioned categories of 
Rs. 1 to 2000 encompasses majority of population i.e. 229 families. This 
indicates that though most of the people inhabiting Singrauli region was not well 
off in economic condition, but they were not beggars at the same time. That 
means, the population of the region was capable enough to feed the stomach of 
their families and also fulfill the basic needs. Rests of other higher categories 
have comparatively lesser number of populations associated with them. 
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Subsequent higher category denoting the economic range of Rs.-2001 to 3000 
has just 7 (2.8%) takers. Going further up in the economic ladder, only 2 (0.8%) 
families were attached with the economic strata of Rs. 3001 to 4000. Succeeding 
category of Rs. 4001 to 5000 has alliance of 6 (2.4%). It is slightly more than the 
previous category. Rest of other following higher economic categories have just 
symbolic representation. Next three categories marking the economic strata of 
Rs.5001 to 6000, Rs.6001 to 7000 and Rs. 7001 to 8000 have just 1(0.4%) 
representative each. Going further up in the economic stratum of Rs. 8001 to 
9000 does not have any taker. Only 2 (0.8%) persons were attached with the 
category of Rs.9001 to 10,000. The last category standing for Rs. 10,001 and 
more had association of just 1(0.4%). 


In a nutshell, maximum concentration of population was found in the 
initial two categories standing for Rs. 1 to Rs. 2000. This may be because 
inflation during the year 1984 was much lesser than what it is now. The buying 
capacity of money was much larger at that time. Coupled with, PAPs had 
hidden income ın the form of Common Property Resources (CPRs), Forest and 
agricultural products. Thus the economy of the region, in the light of the inflation 
before displacement, may be said as reasonably adequate for the sustenance 
of the rural population. 


Monthly Income after Displacement 


The table showing monthly income of families after displacement does 
not reflect many changes in terms of distribution of population on the ecanomic 
stratum. Still, most of the respondents covered during the interview session are 
falling under initial three categories of economic bifurcation. 


MONTHLY INCOME AFTER DISPLACEMENT 


Income No. of Persons age 
Nil 1 0.4 
Up to 1000 44 17.6 
1001-2000 123 49.2 
2001-3000 33 13.2 
3001-4000 8 3.2 
4001-5000 16 6.4 
5001-6000 5 2 
6001-7000 6 2.4 
7001-8000 5 2 
8001-9000 0 0 
9001-10000 5 2 
10001& more 4 1.6 
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Only 1 (0.4%) family was found with no family income at all. This 
Is surprising ın the background of the Government and NTPC efforts to 
eradicate poverty from the landoustees. 44 (17.6%) respondents voted in 
favor of the stratum up to Rs. 1000. Maximum concentration of population 
was found in the next higher economic level characterizing Rs. 1001 to 
2000. The frequency of respondents stood for the category is 123 
(49.2%). Next higher category of economic stratum standing for 
Rs. 2001 to 3000 has 33 (13.2%) takers. Succeeding economic categories 
do not have much representation in the table. This signifies that most of 
the population residing in the Singraulı region has monthly income 
rangıng between Rs. 1 to 3000. Above this category, there are very few 
families enjoyıng better economic status. 


8 (3.2%) families represent next higher strata of Rs. 3001 to 4000. 
The economic group symbolizing the range of Rs. 4001 to 5000 has ' 
slightly better representation. 16 (6.4%) families associate this group. — 
5 (2%) respondents represent succeeding economic strata of Rs. 5001 to 
6000. The economic range of Rs.6001 to 7000 has 6(2.4%) takers. 
Similarly, the ensuing higher range of Rs. 7001 to 8000 has belongings 
of 5 (2%) respondents. Following higher group of Rs. 8001 te 9000 
does not have any representation from the respondents. Succesding 
economic category of Rs. 9001 to 10,000 has alliance of 5 (290) families. 
The last category denoting the range of 10,000 and more is voted by 
4 (1.6%) respondents. 


Overall, the comparison of monthly income before displacement to 
the present day standing after displacement does specify little changes in 
the economic status. Before displacement, maximum concentration of population 
was in the monthly income range of Rs. 1 to Rs. 2000. This has slightly 
expanded after displacement and penetrated the range of Rs. 1 to Rs. 2000. 
This has slightly expanded after displacenent and penetrated the range of 
Rs. 1 to Rs. 3000. Evaluating this slight expansion of economic range 
in the light of inflation between the year 1984 to 2002, does not specify 
much improvement. In fact, the buying capacity of money has decreased 
significantly between approximately 20 years of time after displacement. 
Coupled with, the loss of CPRs, agricultural and forest products require 
significant money investment in these area, which was negligible earlier 
Thus, a close observation does not confirm the impproved economic 
status of the inhabitants of Singrauli region; rather it has gone down 
significantly. 
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Livestock before Displacement 


One of the methods of establishing the prosperity of Village community 
lies with the livestock they maintain in their dwellings. Since the suburban 
and agranan communities are primarity based on the agronomy mode of 
production, here the presence of livestock is equally significant as the case with 
cars and other means of transportation in urban areas. Domestic cattle are the 
backbone of the agricultural economy and fulfill basic needs of the farmers such 
as milk, fuel, fodder, agriculture and transportation. Village culture can’t be 
imagined without livestock. So, with the intention to locate the economic status 
of the people of the region, the presence of number of livestock in their houses, 
before and after displacement, was also enumerated. 


The table indicates that the maximum frequency of cattle lies in the initial 
two groups marking Up to 5 and 6 to 10. Lots of responses came in favor of nil 
Le. there were families having no livestock in their houses before displacement 
and signify they must be below poverty line at that time. Even the category 
marking the number of livestock to 31 and more, have considerable amount 
of response in favor Thus the region was marked by both rich and poor 
inhabitants. 


LIVESTOCK BEFORE DISPLACEMENT 








Number Buffalo Oxen Cow Goats 
Nil 142 50 56 146 
Up to5 73 151 93 23 
6 to 10 19 41 43 28 
11 to 15 6 7 17 12 
16 to 20 2 0 11 4 
21 to 25 2 0 6 9 
26 to 30 1 0 2 6 
31 & more 5 1 22 22 





Livestock after Displacement 


The table indicating status after displacement marks significant changes. 
As per the chart, maximum concentrations of responses are with the category 
‘Nil’. Because of the invasion of the locality by project authorities and forced 
acquisition of the agricultural land, the agricultural mode of production of the 
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people have shattered and instead prespared the ground for the semi-urban 
atmosphere. Livestock does not have many roles to play in the new semi-urban 
economy. As a result, the presence of livestock has significantly reduced from 
the region. Some of the families kept cattle in their houses but that was well 
within numerical limit and was fulfilling the domestic needs of milk and fodder. 
The Agricultural use of the livestock was negligible after displacement. There 
are very few families left with more than 10 cattle in their house. Cosily animals 
such as buffalo, oxen and cows do not show much presence in the higher 
categories marking more than 10 cattle. 


LIVESTOCK AFTER DISPLACEMENT 
ee ee 


Number Buffalo Oxen Cow Goats 
a AA et 
Nil 217 185 151 184 
Up to 5 31 63 89 44 
6 to 10 2 2 9 15 
11t0 15 0 0 0. 2 
16to 20 0 0 1 3 
21to 25 0 0 0 0 
26 to 30 0 0 0 1 
31& more 0 0 0 1 


Overall, the presence of cattle has significantly reduced in the 
Singrauli region primarily because of the forces relocation of people and 
infringement of agricultural mode of production. After loosing the agricultural 
land, farmers were compelled switch over to some other means to earn their 
lost livelihood. Because of the construction of various projects in the region, 
ample opportunities were available with the landoustees to work as labor. 
Some other left with more resources, opted for shops and business. Very few 
lucky enough managed to get Permanent jobs and contract from NTPC. As a 
result, they came out from the agricultural economy to semi-urban culture 
where the significance of cattle is not much. 


Conclusion 


The total conseguences arising out of the efforts for copıng with the 
problem of displacement have been summarized here. Family dispute has 
shoot up in the region after displacement. Share of compensation money and 
other facilities from NTPC was prime cause of quarrel in the family. Those 
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families, who earlier used to be cohesive unit, no longer remained same and 
showed divergence even on trivial issues. As a consequence, joint families 
shattered and crumbled into nuclear families. Family members were no longer 
willing to pay attention to the problems of others. 


Most of those, who received compensation from NTPC on behalf 
of the family, did not bother to share it with others and got separated. Even, 
in cases, their respective sons who received compensation deserted the 
old and aged parents. This created further stratification of family and 
community on the basis of recently emerged economic classification. Those 
who received jobs and compensation from NTPC became rich and prosperous 
and were sore in the eyes of other family members, who remained on the same 
foothold or declined in economic status after displacement. Thus, the family 
and community further stratified and created the ground of jealousy among the 
inhabitants. 


Due to their dominance in the society, upper caste and class people of 
the region managed to reap the cream of development and compensation. 
These upper caste people had to face the newly created rich community. 
Coupled with this, the lower caste residents of the region remained sore with 
the policies of NTPC because they could not be properly satisfied with the 
compensation package. This has further widened caste conflict already existing 
in the region prior to displacement. Introduction of new culture and values 
based on equality and justice, influenced the downtrodden section of the 
society. They were no longer willing to work under Yajmani' system and with 
the landlords. Thus, the lower class section of the region posed challenge to the 
dominance of the rich. 


Small patches of land provided to landoustees in the resettlement 
colonies, was no longer able to accommodate the joint and extended families 
running into 10 to 20 persons living under the same roof. Apart from this, the 
clashing interest led to the breakdown of joint family structure. This act of 
breakdown of family opened the door for various social problems in the region. 
Foremost among them was the descending status of women. In the new 
economic setup, women were no longer producer but reduced to the condition 
of idle consumer. Even those still working, got Jobs as maid in the township or 
labor intensive activities in the project. Access to excess money due to 
compensation received from NTPC in lieu of land and other properties, trapped 
the young population into liquor, tobacco and gambling. Seldom, under the 
impact of alcohol, the addicts started beating their wives. 
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Due to development policies of NTPC, most severely hit section of the 
society was aged and children. They are the most vulnerable section of the 
society and needs special protection. But the act of acquisition of agricultural 
land and the consequent loss of livelihood exposed the traditional Indian culture 
and society to harsh reality of selfishness. In the Indian culture, where parents 
are equated with god and are worshipped, were thrown out of the houses 
by their son. Paucity of money, food and space compelled the old persons 
to beg for the fulfillment of their basic needs of food and shelter. They had 
no open space and assembly ground in the new relocation site. Scantiness 
of orchard, fresh air, agricultural land, sanitized water and most importantly 
the support of family members took the toll and some of them died. 
Children of the region had also similar problems. Insufficiency of space, 
playground, education and food were biggest hurdles in front of their 
upbringing. Selfish urban culture, impact of TV and the dazzling light of 
NTPC have tempted the children to fall prey to greed and cunnings.. 
Stealing, cheating, gambling, use of liquor and tobacco are common 
among young residents of the area. Turmoil and upheaval brought about in 
the region have destroyed family values and consequently, the prestige 
and honor attached with the senior citizens and kindred members. Thus 
the concepts of generation gap and respect for elders completely wiped 
away from the society. Family rituals and celebrations on occasion of 
‘rites-de-passages’ also lost significance. 


Economically, the people of the region fell back from prosperity 
ladder and were made fool by the project authorities. The promise of jobs 
and agricultural land in lieu of the land acquired is never fulfilled. Only 
few luckiest and the dominant persons of the region could manage to 
harp better resources. The petty compensation package received for 
restoration of lost livelihood and house construction was spent by the 
inhabitants in immediate existing social and economic needs. They barely 
able to construct houses from the compensation money received. Due to 
loss of traditional source of livelihood, the villagers forced to work in other 
areas such as labor, shop, business, kiosks, contractor, driver etc. for 
which they were never trained and mentally prepared. Most of those working as 
contract labor were not even getting full remuneration. The contractors and 
the middleman ate some parts of remuneration given to the laborers as 
commission. As a result, the region fell in the trap of vicious debt burden and 
their monthly family income dipped. Around 20 years have elapsed from the 
time of displacement and since then the inflation value of money rose sharply. 
But the residents of the region are not able to seé much increase in their 
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monthly family income, which shows the pathetic condition of the oustees and 
the lacunae lying with the development policies. Overall, the residents of 
Singrauli region paid greatest social and economic price for the country’s 
development and ironically they are not even recognized for the huge sacrifice 
they have done for the welfare of the nation. 
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EDUCATION AND WOMEN : ABOUT CASTES, MARRIAGE 
MARKETS AND THE ILLUSION OF DECONSTRUCTION 


IRIS CLEMENS 
eee 


Advancing the education of women has become one of the most Important polrtıcal 
goals nearly every where in the world Educating women in this perspective should bring the 
solution to many urgent and serious problems of society. But education, on the other hand, always 
has far-reaching consequences on the social, cultural etc level which are neither intended nor’ 
even welcomed 


Taking the example of partner selection and marriage processes, some of these unintended, 
uncontrollable consequences of education are discussed. As context for the small survey, 
Germany was taken as a maximum contrast Some Implications of education on the structural 
level will be presented The Assumptions of Deconstructivism will be questioned and contrasted 
with empirical findings. 


Whenever ıt comes to education in general and of women in India and 
everywhere else in the world in specific, this topic is coupled with very high 
expectations and enthusiastic statements. Education seems to provide the 
solution for all problems that arise on the social and individual level of a society. 
Such expectations on education of women, especially in India, are related for 
instance to the so called “development of the nation”, to the political and 
economic empowerment of women, to the improvement of public health and 
wealth etc. But education, whether for men or women, seen from a social point 
of view, Is not as innocuous as the songs of praise suggest. In the contrary : It 
can have and has far-reaching consequences in many respects and these 
consequences are neither assessable in advance nor easy controllable. And of 
course most of these consequences are far from being intended. 


To avoid any misunderstanding, it should be very clear that it isn’t our 
intention to argue against education or educating women at all, but to point out. 
some social and structural constellations which form the context for any 
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engagement for education and which also may continue to unintended 
problems. It might be helpful to be aware of these structures while planning 
any further educational interventions. Therefore the following discussion 
takes a functional perspective. 


In his book “The new Indian middle class” for example, Varma 
clearly states that education in India is the new caste and is even more 
effective than the old ones. 


“Not surprisingly, today India sends about six times more people to the 
universities and other higher educational establisnments than China; however, 
roughly half of India’s population is illiterate, while China’s adult literacy rates 
are close to eighty per cent. In fact, there is little doubt that the lopsided 
development of education in India is directly linked to the structure of Indian 
society, and ‘that the inequalities In education are...a reflection of inequalities of 
economic and social powers of different groups in India” (Varma 1999, S, 55, 
and Sen, citation acc. to Varma). 


In this perspective the outcome of the educational system in India does 
not provide solutions for the needs of the whole Indian society at all, and it is 
particularly doubtful that it helps to improve the position of the poor and 
powerless, to increase equality and justice. Instead, it rather reflects primarily 
the demands and claims of some powerful parts of this society. It seems that 
Panikkars argumentation is pointing into a similar direction on a content level of 
education when he is discussing a “whiter Indian education”. This Indian 
historian stated that the liberal and secular character of education in India is 
undergoing a fundamental transformation, influenced by certain social groups. 
The characteristics of this new kind of education are : romantisation of traditional 
knowledge, celebration of religious beliefs and emphasis on conformism, says 
Panikkar, and this orientation on nationalism and Hinduism is again useful for 
some powerful groups (see www, indowindow.com/sad/). Therefore the Indian 
history even seems to be “rewrited”. 


(www. stanford.edu/group/sia/events/panikkar_ speech.htm/) to support this 


specific perspectives. 


The inequality Varma is addressing can be made visible very easily by 
looking at the access to education. Inequalities that were already existent in 
India before colonial times in access to education for privileged and disprivileged 
have been “liable to be exacerbated” (Bhattacharya 2002, p. 7) by the colonial 
education system. For Tamil Nadu for example Radhakrishnan stated that 
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although the Brahmins made only three per cent of the total “Presidency 
population”, they counted for about 63 to 66 per cent of the total matriculates/ 
BA graduates hundred years ago. The non-Brahmin-Hindus, about 86 per cent 
of the population only count for about 24 to 23 per cent during that period from 
1901 to 1917. So on the one hand, education even strengthened the hierarchical 
structure of the Indian society, defined by the Caste system, on the other hand, 
“in numerical terms the increase since 1900 of both matriculates and BA 
graduates was substantial enough for the emergence of an educated middle 
class even among the latter (the non-Brahmin Hindus, 1.C.)” (Radhakrishna 
1996, p. 112). This is the middle class Varma is focussing upon in his recent 
book and which emerged in the traditional hierarchy because of education. 


The question that now emerges is : If education is a new caste in India, 
whats about the rest of the world, for example, the so called Western countries 
like Germany ? 


White making biographical interviews about education in February 2003 
in Hyderabad (A.P.), there was one question the interviews asked me rather 
frequently in return after the interviews : How is the German kind of social 
structure ? Do you have communities like we have ? Are there castes like in 
India ? And my answer was always : No, but... 


What kind of but ? 


In the last decades, the so called West is described very often from a 
point of view of individualism, modernism and specially in terms of deconstruction 
of the old pattems of classes, social levels etc. (destructionalism). In a so called 
individualised society we should expect that the earlier determined differences 
of chances in life, resulting from traditional structures, will be continuously 
ramoved, collectivist patterns of orientation will lose their importance and 
individualised personal relations are supposed to become more and more 
prominent (see Wirth and Lüttinger 1998). But let us have a closer look to social 
stratifications and patterns in Germany, and what role education plays in this 
respect. 


First, there is no doubt that also in the West, and also in Germany there 
exists a social stratification (socio-economic status, SES). In most assessment 
scales, this stratification is primarily defined by occupation. Although it is true 
there is a gradual disconnection of SES and education and that also participation 
in the educational system is increasingly independent from SES over the last 
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decades, it is also true that particularly the classical Gymnasium (a type of a 
high school) serves as a “watershed” (Baumert, et al. 2002, 170) for high and 
low status groups. This is even more alarming, because access to education is 
free in Germany. So already on this general level, a self stabilizing circle of SES 
and education seems to exist : SES is connected to visit a Gymnasium, which in 
turn stabilizes SES. 


To get a deeper insight into the specific kind of the social structures of a 
particular society, concrete reproduction processes of those structures can be 
analysed. Following Bourdieu (1976) particularly marriage strategies can be 
seen as strategies of social reproduction. Therefore | will use the example of 
marriage or partner selection in general to explain my “but” regarding the social 
structure in Germany and the influence of education on it. 


Again, it seems to be rather clear in India, that education is (together with 
caste and religion) of an utmost importance in partner selection within the 
arrangements of marriages by the families, as also our own research in Gujarat 
indicates (Eckensberger et al. 2000). But if one would follow an destructionalism 
point of view on modernism or individualism, one would expect that the social 
structures in a western society like Germany should be flexible and open 
particularly with reference to partner selection which should be a private affair 
guided by personal concerns only. Consequently one would expect theoretically 
that people from all kinds of families, social and educational backgrounds and 
so on will mingle and, after all, also marry, because beside other criteria, 
concepts of individualism focus especially on freedom of choice for the individual 
(see Oysermann, Coon and Kemmelmeier 2002). There has been done a lot of 
research around this issue in Germany in the last years, which, however, 
unmasks these assumptions as a myth. Only a few examples from such 
research will be mentioned here, just to highlight the point in question : 


1. Blossfeld und Timm (1997) found for Germany, that there is a 
strong long-term tendency for even more educational homogeneity 
regarding the educational level of the marriage partners and no 
evidence for a significant increase of marriage between men and 
women from different educational levels during the last decades. In 
the opinion of these authors, this increase of educational homogenerty 
over the cohorts does not support any idea about a common 
widespread, long-term tendency for more destructuralism, as it is 
connected to the theories of modernism. In contrast to this thesis the 
development of a high educational homogeneity over the cohorts 
indicates an ongoing closing of the social structure and social levels. 
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As an explanation for this empirically supported pattern: the 
authors refer to the educational system and the public and private 
possibilities it provides for the.genders. Hence for men and women 
with equal educational level the probability to meet “just in time” will 
increase (they will be of the same age when completing education 
etc.) and also their interests, biographical planning etc. may mutually 
‘fit’. Therefore, the educational system “influences” the marriage 
markets directly and indirectly. 


2. A survey of Wirth and Luttinger (1998) also does not find any support 
in its empirical data for the thesis of an increasing destructuralisation, 
as it is discussed in the literature. In two samples of 1970 and 1993 
they found a clear inclination of marrying within the own class. These 
patterns of homogeneity were even-found in unmarried couples just 
living together, where the assumption of a “free” choice and of strong 
individualism was particularly strong in theory. All findings suggest 
that there was no considerable change of the patterns of partner 
selection over the last years. They summarize that marriage patterns 
are ın fact the results of individual action processes which are based 
on a formal free choice, but that. this choice takes place in a 
pre-structured social frame, and this frame still causes homogeneity 
rather than equality : Who does not meet, does not mate (Wirth and 
Luttinger 1998, p. 52). 


3. Klein (2000) too found homogeneity in status of marriage partner 
and even homogeneity in the age of the partners which was also in 
contrast to the theoretical assumptions about an increasing of 
individualism in the West. 


4. Finally Becker (2000) found an intergenerational reproduction of 
educational biographies within families. As a possible explanation for 
his findings he suggests that parents out of lower levels of society 
tend to overestimate the costs of education and underrate the retums 
of it. Due to this estimations the education level in the family will 
remain stable over the generations. 


We can summarize that contrary to the assumptions of theories about 
modernism or destructualism the empirical data clearly suggest that there are 
social demarcations between certain groups of society which are triggered or 
even produced by education. Although the affiliation of subjects to such groups 
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is not explicit like in case of castes or communities ın India, education seems to 
be the most important criterion of this distinction. It is clear that the education of 
one’s parents in Germany certainly not only influence what kind of education 
one may get, but the educational background and setting Itself provides at least 
a statistical probability with whom the person will “fall in love” and finally marry. 


Coming back to the question stated earlier, the disillusioned conclusion 
could be that education is not only the new caste of India, but also the old one of 
Germany. As mentioned, in Germany education is completely free of charge 
(from primary school to university) and there are almost no formal and/or legal 
restrictions of access to education (the only exception is a distinct level of 
achievement or grades for spelcific studies at the university). In contrary, there 
is even the compulsory obligation to attend school up to a certain level which is 
also strictly controlled. But nevertheless education works definitely as a medium 
for exclusion from groups and reproduction of privileges. 


From the specific perspective of looking at the function of education for 
stabilizing or destabilizing the social structure of a society, also education of 
women ın India should be analysed and evaluated in terms of possible non 
intended implications. Requests for more efforts to bring education to all Indian 
women may lead to some new components which should be recognised and 
kept in mind. 


If we can say that the function of education is not one dimensional under 
the perspective of social structuralisation and reproduction of inequality, any 
efforts to improve the educational level of women in general will certainly touch 
these structures. Anybody who’s honourable goal is to bring education to the 
women in India — specially in the rural areas — should be aware very clearly 
about one point : Trying to improve the level of education of women does 
always mean to intervene into the whole pattern of the society and its social 
structures. It means to intervene in hierarachy, too, because if we can see 
education as a new caste, trying to educate women means trying also to 
increase their position in the hierarchy. This is specially an issue in the so called 
backward communities, where education for women is still not the rule, but not 
only there. The title Caste as Woman by Vrinda Nabar points in this direction 
and she wrote : 


“The preference given to boys over girls in matters such as education is 
hardly peculiar to India. But the extent of the insistence on such 
discrimination as being historically and traditionally prescribed and 
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therefore indisputable even in the present day probably is” (Nabar 
1995, p. 68). 


Middle-class girls are now educated largely as a concession to a superficial 
social change in the view of Nabar and an educated wife has become a 
“necessary appendage” (ibid), at least a BA degree is needed to get a good 
match. But women also have to be careful with education. They always look for 
a better educated husband than they are (see Kapur 1973), and men in return 
don’t want a wife which is better educated than they are, as we also found in a 
study about marriage rules in Gujarat (Eckensberger et al. 2000). That means, 
however, that it is a risk for a woman to be “too” educated, because if she is, she 
must look for an even more educated man. In addition she will be quite old for 
marriage and less proposed grooms are available because the majority of them 
will be already married. But also in low castes it can be disfunctional for women 
and girls to be well educated. As Dube says, it has been found that parents may 
even restrict the education of girls to avoid a situation in which the daughter 
refuse to do the traditional occupation of her caste, because in that case, it will 
become very difficult for them to marry her to an appropriate family. “Not formal 
education, but the capacity and willingness to do traditional work tends to make 
a girl useful in the husband's family” (Dube 1996, p. 4). Restruction of education 
can be seen as marriage strategy in this context. 


But as research for example in Germany shows, education also has 
some influence on the marriage affinity of women in general. It was found that 
high educated women tend to marry later, disengage more often from an 
unsatisfactory marriage or do not marry at all (see out of many Diekmann 
1990). One explanation for that behaviour of high educated women from the 
perspective of the family economy is that they are not benefiting in the same 
way from the traditional division of labour than low educated women or even 
high educated men do, and therefore, high educated women have the lowest 
rate in marriage affinity (ibid). In the Anglo-Saxon countries this phenomenon is 
discussed under the keyword of “independence effect” (Ross and Sawhill 
1975). Because high educated women will have better chances to get a good 
job and payment, they will become economically independent and less willing to 
make compromises in case of an unsatisfactory matrimonial situation. 


It is of course only speculative to transfer these findings to the Indian 
context, and of course education is not the only relevant factor. But education 
can be seen as one reason, which has definitely the capacity to initiate changes 
in the structures and in the behaviour of the educated persons. Apart from this 
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nowadays one can read more and more articles of an increase of divorces in 
many Indian newspapers. 


Marriage pattern are only one example for the interwoven relations of 
education of women and social structures. But it clearly shows the critical points 
in changing single elements in a social system. In most cases, the complexity of 
the consequences of interventions is heavily underestimated. The example 
makes visible that any intervention in this field is almost inevitably confronted 
with the power of old deep structures of a society and hierarchy and therefore 
one should be prepared not only for open as well as for hidden resistances, but 
also for unexpected and unintended changes of the society, which in themselves 
call for new solutions. In India and every where else. 
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SUITABILITY OF BROKA’S INDEX FOR THE NUTRITIONAL 
STATUS OF ADULTS 


MUJEEB UR RAHMAN & K. VISWESWARA RAO 


ees 


The surtabılıty of Broka’s index as an alternative to B M.I. and weight for height (96) for the 
assessment of the nutntional status of adults was assessed The data on height and weight were 
collected on 1694 adults of Hyderabad City The results of analysis Indicated that. 1) All the indices 
— Broka's index, BMI and weight for height (96) have low correlation with stature and better 
correlation with weight All the indices are found well correlated positively with age. 
11) Broka's index is well correlated with weight for height (%) and B M.I The correlation coefficient 
were higher than 0.915 In females and 0.960 in males u) There was a significant agreement 
between classifications of malnutrıton based on Broka’s index, B.M I. and weight for height (96). 
iv) Height, weight, Broka’s index, BMI. and weight for height (%) increased with age and 
economic status Prevalence of overweight/obesity increased with age and economic status. 
v) For the usage of weight for height, the availability of national or International standards of 
welght for grven height are needed. Without this limitation, BMI. as well as Broka's index 
are useful for all adults. vi) The results are mostly same in both male and female adults. 
vil) Hyderabad adults were shorter and lower in weight, Broka's index, B.M I. and welght for height 
{%) than those of Americans. The differences between Amencans and Hyderabad adults were 
higher In low income group than In high income group. vill) Broka's index, B.M.I. and weight for 
height (%) are higher ın countries like U S.A , since overweight or obesity are more common in 
developed countries ix) Well-to-do communities in India are also found to have higher prevalence 
of obesity or overweight 


Introduction 


Overweight/obesity is a major public health problem in the developed and 
developing countries in the world. The prevalence rate of overweight/obesity is 
increasing day by day in almost all the developed and developing countries. To 
assess the prevalence of overweight/obesity in adults, anthropometric indices 
such as weight for height (% or Body Mass Index (B.M.I.) were found useful 
(W.H.O., 1995; Visweswara Rao, et al., 1990). 


In countnes like Czechoslovakia and India, Broka’s Index which 1s “height 
(ın cm - 100, is equivalent to ideal body weight in kılograms” has been used for 
the assessment of nutritional status of adults, Osancova, and Hedja, 1965; 
Visweswara Rao, and Balakrishna, 1995). The cutoff points of Broka’s Index to 
Address for communication: ’ Dr. K Visweswara Rao, MA, MS, Ph.D, FILS, ESMS, 
9-79, HMT Nagar, Nacharam Post, Hyderabad-500 076. 
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mark an individual as underweight, normal, overweight and obese respectively 
are below 80 percent, 80-110 percent, 110-120 percent and 120 EE and 
above df'the ideal body weight. 


Studies are of interest to assess the utility of Broka’s Index with a large 
sample and with the latest data.. ie Dat 


The efficiency of Broka’s Index was assessed by degree of its relation- 
ship with the well-known useful indices like weight for height (%) and B.M.I., 
The relationship was assessed with the calculation of correlation coefficients (0 
between indices. The suitability was also assessed by studying the degree of 
agreement of Broka’s Index with other indices in the estimation of various forms 
of malnutrition such as undernutrition, overweight and obesity in adults, by age, 
sex and economic status. 


Materials and Methods 


The sample of population studied comprised 1694 adults (823 males and 
871 females) in the age group of 18 to 50+ years of urban Hyderabad (Mujeeb 
ur Rahman, 1999). They are from the families of employees and students of 
Deccan College of Medical Sciences, Hyderabad. They were 
selected by systematic sampling technique. The sample of individuals were 
classified according to their monthly per caput income of rupees less than 1500 
and 1500 or above as low and high income groups respectively. The 
anthropometric measurements height (in cm) and weight (in gm) were recorded 
for all the subjects. The details of indices studied are as follows : 

Actual Height (cm) 


Height(%) MİMİ x 100 
Standard height (cm) for grven age and sex 


Actual welght (kg) 
Weight(%) 


1 
! 
i 
l 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
; 
{ 
| 

x 
zi 

© 
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Standard weight (kg) for given age and sex 


Actual weight (kg) 
Weight fo height(%) = —-—--—----—---—------_----—-- x 100 
Standard weight (kg) for given height (cm) 


weight ın grams 
BM. = ——————— 
(Height ın centimeter)? 


Broka's Index is “Height in centimeters —100 = Welght ın kilograms” It is taken as below: 
Actual weight in kg 
Broka's Index = e ananem x 100 


(Height in cm —100) 
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~. The measurements of weight and height of American adults covered in 
NCHS studies (1979) for given age and sex.were taken as standards. The 
standards of weight for given height available from Jellieffe, D.B., (1966), were 
utilized for the calculation of weight for height (46). . i 


Thə mean + s.e. of variables were calculated for given age by sex 
and economic status. The differences in mean values were tested with the use 
of Analysis of Variance (ANOVA) and multiple t (z) test procedures The 
relationships between indices were assessed with the calculation of correlation 
coefficients. The significance of correlation coefficients was assessed with the 
use of normal curve (z) test (Visweswara Rao, 1996). 


The SPSS computer software program was utilized for the statistical 
analysis of the data. 


“In addition to correlation coefficients, the degree of agreement 
between Broka's Index, B.M |. and weight for height (%) in the estimation of 
undernutrition, overweight and obesity was also assessed with the use of 
following approaches. 


i. Sensitivity: Probability of malnourished subjects with correct 
identification. It is expressed as the proportion of correctly classified 
true positives out of all positives (Kelsy, et a/, 1986; Toman, 1981). 

ii. Specificity: This is expressed as the probability of true negatives 
among the total persons free from the disease (Kelsy, et al, 1986; 
Toman, 1981). 

ii. Efficiency: This is taken as the arithmetic mean of the values of 
sensitivity and specificity (Visweswara Rao. 1996) 

iv. Positive predictive values: It is the probability of having subjects 
classified as positives out of all positives (Kelsy, ef a/, 1986; Toman, 
1981). 

v. Negative predictive values: It ıs the probability of true negatives 
correctly classified out of total negatives without disorder (Kelsy, 
et al, 1986; Toman, 1981). 

vi. Youden’s İndex: It is defined as the [Sensitivity + Specificity — 100] 
(Abramson, 1979). 

vil. Kappa coefficient: It shows an agreement between two indices. It is 
defined as ratio of [Observed agreement — Chance-expected agree- 
ment] to [t — Chance-expected agreement]. It's value ranges from 0 
to 1 (Cohen, 1960). 
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These parameters were utilized in establishing the degree of agreement 
between indices for estimation of undemutrition, normals and overweight/ 
obesity. The classifications of malnutrition suggested and utilized are as follows 
(WHO, 1995; Visweswara Rao, 1996): 


Anthropometne Indices 
S No Forms of Malnutntion 


Weight for 
Height (%) B.M.I. Broka's Index 
1 Undemutnton Below 80 Below 18 5 Below 80 
2 Normal 80-110 18.5-25.0 80-110 
3. Overweight/obesity 
a) Grade — | 110-120 25.0-27 5 110-120 
b) Grade - Il 120-130 27.5-30.0 120-130 
c) Grade — III 130+ 30.0+ 130+ 


Result and Discussion 


Height and weight of male and female adults 


The mean + s.e. of height and weight are provided in the Table 1 for both 
male and female adults by age and per caput monthly income. 


It ts observed that both male and female adults are found taller and 
heavier with the increase in their per caput monthly income. In all the age 
groups, the subjects with the per caput income of Rs. 1500 or above are taller 
and heavier than those with the per caput income of below Rs. 1500. Though 
the heights of higher income group adults are closer to those of Americans, the 
weights were lower by 15% in males and 10% in females. These trends are 
observed to be same in all the age groups studied. The improvements ın height 
and weight with the better socio-economic status were also observed in the 
earlier studies conducted in India (Gopalan, 1987; Visweswara Rao, 1990). 


B.M.I., weight for height (%) and Broka’s Index by age / sex / economic 
status 


The grades of bodybuild ın the adults were studied by comparing the 
suggested indices of B.M.I., weight for height (Yo) and Broka's Index by age and 
per caput income levels in male or female adults (Tables 2 and 3). All the 
indices are seen higher in the adults with higher income than tn those of lower 
Income group. This has been found true in all the age groups of males and 
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females. The significance level of differences between income groups varied by 
age, Sex and the indices of weight for height (%), B.M.I. and Broka’s Index. 


TABLE 1 — MEAN + S.E & MEANS OF HEIGHT, WEIGHT, HEIGHT (%), WEIGHT (94), 
WEIGHT FOR HEIGHT (%), B. MI. & BROKA'S INDEX BY AGE / SEX IN COMPARISON 





WITH U S.A 
a a cın, I 
S.No Details Sex Place Age (years) All 
18-34 34-50 50+ 


Oe  - ıc ii Çi |. 


1. Helght (cm) Male HYD 167.88+0.42 169.604053 170.194042 168 9040 27 


USA 176.91 175.24 172 47 175.26 

Female HYD 15655+0.29 156.474035 156.014066 156 4640 21 

USA 163 04 162 39 159.32 161 54 

2. Weight (kg) Male HYD 58434045 o 625140.66 66.924767 61 7640.32 
USA 77.39 80.01 76 28 78 02 

Female HYD o 50.72*6.17 o 57.244040 57.6140.82 O 53.8140.25 

USA 61 89 67 28 66.84 64 86 

3. Height(%) Male HYD 94.9340.24 Oo 96.7540.30 97.8040.25 96 144457 
USA 100.08 100.01 100 06 100 00 

Female HYD 9595+0.18 96.371022 97334044 986.25+0.13 

USA 100.08 99.95 100 96 108.00 

4. Weight(%) Male HYD 78462060 78552083 85491063 806020 41 
USA 102.39 100.15 100 43 101.18 

Female HYD 86.77+0.49 o 89.2040.663 88194128 87.79+0.37 

USA 104.77 105.19 102.94 104 38 

5. Weightfor Male HYD 95.004054 99981087 106614073 99,4440 43 
Height (%) USA 108.09 113 88 11160 111.01 
Female HYD Oo 87.6910.55 (o 99.4310.88 100.10+1.36 93 2640.50 

USA 106.16 118.26 119.96 113 23 

6. BM.. Male HYD 2.0740 01 2174002 2314002 (o 2164001 
USA 2.47 2.61 2.56 254 

Female HYD 2.07+0.01 2344002 2.372003 2.20+0.01 

USA 2.33 2.55 2.63 2 49 

7 Broka's Male HYD 863240.550  90.00*0.80 957740571 O 89874039 
Index USA 100.62 106 34 105.26 103 67 
Female HYD 0.254053 102.08%14.06 103.36+1.38 95 9340 47 

USA 98 18 107.84 112.68 105.39 


—_—-e_—_—o——— nn np nm 


Note : HYD — Hyderabad; USA — United States of America (NCHS, 1979). 
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.TABLE 2 — MEAN + SE OF HEİGHT, WEIGHT, HEIGHT (%), WEIGHT (96), WEIGHT FOR 
HEIGHT (96), B.M.I. & BROKA’S INDEX BY AGE / INCOME — MALES 





S Details Per caput Age (years) All F-Ratios 
No Income 18-34 34-50 50+ Income Age 





1. Height (cm) <1500 165.75+0.54 168754070 168 8040.63 167 2110.37- 
21500 170.77+0.59 171.00+0.74 171.65+0.53 171 1140 36 ve ww 


P-Value 0.0001 0 038 0.001 00001 55.78 844 


2. Weight (kg) <1500 56424060 59.624070 64,882065 59.3940 42 
21500 61 1610.60 673241.04 690610.68 64.864046 ™ =“ 


P-Value 0 0001 0.0001 0.0001 0.0001 91 82 86.22 


3 Height (%)  <1500 93.7310.31 96.224041 97.021037 95 1540.22 
21500 96.5610.34 97634042 98614031 97.4310.21 Ki ti 


P-Value 0.0001 0.024 0 001 0 0001 5865 3764 


4 Weight (%) <1500 75.751082 74.891089 82.971087 77 5410.54 
» 21500 82.154081 84.6411.31 88.1410.87 84.594056 ** kaa 


P-Value 0.0001 0.0001 0 0001 0 0001 8684 3676 


5. Welghtfor <1500 93831076 96.214081 104.954099 97 364055 
Height (%) 21500 96574072 106.24+1.58 108.3641 06 102.16+0.64 li cy 


P-Value 0012 0.0001 0.019 00001 3957 89.46 


6 B.M.I. ' <1500 2.05+0 26 2 09+0 02 2.284002 2121001 


21500 2094021 2302004 23540.02 2214001 © =| 


P-Value 0.044 0 0001 0.038 0.0001 3231 84.29 

7. Broka's <1500 86.054071 86.9410.77 948510.99 88 6410.52 
Index 21500 86684068 95084147 96741100 91 484059 j = 
P-Value 0535 0.0001 0179 "00001 15.38 65 46 





Note (i) Those of 'F' ratlos marked with stars are only significant ** P < 0 005, *** P < 0.0001 
(I) Degrees of freedom: Income: 1,819; Age: 2,819 i 
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TABLE 3 — MEAN + SE OF HEIGHT, WEIGHT, HEIGHT (%), WEIGHT (%), WEIGHT FOR. 
HEIGHT (%), B.M |. & BROKA’S INDEX BY AGE / INCOME — FEMALES 
ee 

S. Details Per caput Age (years) All F-Ratios 
No. Income 18-34 34-50 Income Age 


———————— << Cc: II 


1. Height (em) <1500 156.11+0.37 154.784045 155 6841 02 155.58+0.28 
> 1500 157.0740.46 158544050 156.38+0 84 1575140.32 *™ 

P-Value 0 101 0.0001 0.600 0 0001 2119 0.31 

. Weight (kg) <1500 50.16+0.36 54.9540.54 56.271099 52.564032 
21500 51374046 6050+050 59.1311.32 55.304040 li re 
P-Value 0.036 0 0001 0 082 00001 3800 111.32 

. Height (%)  <1500 95694023 95.3440.28 97204068 95.72+0.18 
21500 96.2640.28 97644031 97.4810.54 96.884020 a id 
P-Value 00112 0.0001 0 750 0.0001 1979 541 

. Weight (96) o <1500 85761061 85.621085 86.18+1.52 85 764047 
21500 87.9440.77 93.5594079 90.451208 902141058 ye y 
P-Value 0.026 0 0001 0 094 0.0001 3810 4.96 

. Weight for <1500 86.89+0.60 97.3341.26 98.0311.62 91.8910.63 
Height (%) 21500 88.6440.95 102.014118 102.44+2.21 94.9040.78 i AA 
P-Value 0.110 0 008 0.106 0002 1111 86.79 

. BMI <1500 2 06+0.01 2 30+0 02 2 32+0.04 2 17+0.01 
21500 2.0840.02 2394002 2.41+0.05 2.234002 ap ie 
P-Value 0.265 0 003 0.137 0.005 10.12 125.74 

Broka's <1500 89 8840.65 101.02+115 101804181 95.2240.63 
Index 21500 90.6810.85 103.38+1.08 105.12+2.10 96784072 ote 
P-Value 0 446 0.142 0231 0.100 33410113 


AA AAA —ğ—M——©————— ———-- GN—m “Www... .... 
Note * (i) Those of 'F' ratios marked with stars are only significant * P < 0.05; ** P < 0 005; 

*** P < 00001 

(u) Degrees of freedom: Income. 1,887; Age. 2,867. 


The weight for height (96) of male adults was mostly same as that of 
Americans. In female adults, the weight for height (96) was lower than those of 
Americans by 7%. In better income groups, the index was either same or higher 
than Americans. 


The variations in height, weight and indices are found due to variations in 
their maternal nutrition and their nutritional status during their earlier years of 
life (Gopalan, 1987; Visweswara Rao, et al, 1995). Variations of improvement 
were seen better with the improvement in educational levels of mother and 
father in order (Saroj Arya & Visweswara Rao, 1990: Visweswara Rao, 
Balakrishna & Veena Shatrugna, 1993; Visweswara Rao & Balakrishna, 1995). 
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Prevalence rates of malnutrition by sex and economic status 


Using the classifications of malnutrition based on Broka’s Index, B.M.I. 
and weight for height (%), the prevalence rates of malnutrition are estimated 
for both male and female adults by per caput income of below Rs. 1500 and 
Rs. 1500 or above (Tables 4-7). 


TABLE 4— PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS BY GRADES OF B M.I, SEX AND PER CAPUT 
MONTHLY INCOME (RS.) 





S.No. Per caput Sex B.M.I. Al 
Income (Rs ) < 1.85 1 85-2.5 25-275 2.754 

1. <1500 Males 9.2 84.1 43 24 100 

Females 99 77.8 89 34 100 


Chi-squared (d.f) = 9.56 (3) P< 0 05 
2. 1500+ Males 56 812 73 59 100 
Females 105 74.4 101 50 100 
Chi-square (d f.) = 8.67 (3) P<0.05 
3. All Males 7.6 829 5.6 3.9 100 
Females 10.2 76.3 9.4 41 100 
Chi-square (df) = 13 71 (3) P<0.005 





TABLE 5 — PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS BY GRADES OF BROKA'S INDEX, SEX AND 
PER CAPUT MONTHLY INCOME (RS.) 





S No Per caput Sex Broka’s Index All 
Income (Rs.) <80 80-110 110-120 120-130 130+ 

ila <1500 Males 18.4 77.7 2.4 06 09 100 

Females 9.5 78.9 8.0 13 2.3 100 


Chl-square (d f.) = 32 10 (4) P<0.0001 
2. 1500+ Males 104 80.9 7.6 11 — 100 
Females 11.6 74.6 80 3.8 20 100 
Chi-square (d.f.) = 9 89 (4) P<0 05 
3. All Males 14.9 79.1 4.6 09 05 100 
Females 105 76.9 80 24 22 100 
Chi-square (d f ) = 29.97 (4) P<0.0001 
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TABLE 6 — PREVALENCE RATE (%) OF MALNUTRITION IN THE PRESENT STUDY AND 
THE EARLIER HYDERABAD AND NEW DELHI STUDIES (B.M |) 





Undernutrltion Normals Overweight/obese 
S No Details Year oS OS 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
1. Present study 1998 
High Income 5.6 10.5 81.2 74.4 132 15.1 
Low Income , 9.2 99 84.1 77.8 67 123 


2 Urban Hyderabad 1995 


HIG 74 12.2 68 7 515 233 363 
MIG 37.8 34.1 458 403 164 256 
LIG 50.0 60.8 43.9 30.8 61 8.4 
Rural 911 85.4 81 124 08 22 


3 New Delhi 1998 133 5.2 670 50.2 19.7 44.6 





(Visweswara Rao and Balakrishna, 1995; Gopalan, 1998) 


TABLE 7 — PREVALENCE RATE (%) OF OVERWEIGHT /OBESITY (B.M.1 LIMITS) IN THE 
PRESEN STUDY AND OTHER STUDIES IN INDIA AND ABROAD 








Overweight / Obesity ‘ ` 
S.No. Country / Economic Year ——— 
Status Males Females 
1 India 
a) Present Study 1998 
Hight Income 13.2 151 
Low İncome 67 123 
All 9.5 13.5 
b) Urban Hyderabad 1995 
HIG 233 363 
MIG 164 256 
LIG 61 8.4 
Rural 0.8 22 Visweswara Rao & 
Aa Balaknshna, (1995) 
c) New Delhi 1997 
High 322 50.0 
Middle 162 30.3 
Low 70 27.8 
Slum 10 40 Gopalan, (1998) 
2 Great Britain 1985 425 34.0 Rosenbaum et al (1985) 
3. U.S A 1991 332 33.2 , 
4. Cuba 1991 332 332 
5. Mexlcan American 1991 441 574 Ivan G. Pawson et al (1991) 
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The prevalence of overweight or obesity based on Broka's Index /B.M.I./ 
Weight for height (%) increased with increase in income in both male and 
female adults. Normals and underweight adults decreased with increase in 
income in both sexes. The prevalence rates varied in both male and female 
adults with the variation in the index of B.M.I. / Weight for height (%) / Broka's 
index. This may be due to variations in their correlation with the stature. 


The prevalence rates of overweight are lower than those observed in 
countries like U.S.A. / U.K. Also the prevalence rates of overweight / obesity 
are lower in this study population than in those of population studied by 
others (Visweswara Rao & Balakrishna, 1995; Gopalan, 1998). This may be 
due to variations in the grades of socio-economic status and period / seasonality 
of study. 


Correlation matrix of indices with helght and weight 


The correlation matrix of B.M.I., weight for height(%) and Broka's Index 
with height, weight, height (%) and weight (%) are provided in the Table 8. 


TABLE 8 — CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS (R) BETWEEN HEIGHT (%), WEIGHT (%), 
HEIGHT, WEIGHT AND WEIGHT FOR HEIGHT (%), B.M.I , BROKA’S INDEX — 








MALES & FEMALES 
Anthropometric 
S.No Indices Weight for Height (%) B.M.I. Broka's Index 
Measurements Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1. Height (4) 0.1512 0.0763 —0.1188 
—0.1779 —0.1529 -0.3490 
2. Weight (%) 0.8040 0 7609 0.6304 
0.6290 07123 0.5700 
3. Height 0 0908 0.0146 —0.1813 
—0 2259 —0 2102 —0 4046 
4 Welght 08434 0 8004 0.6667 
0 7221 0.8223 0.6814 
Significance level 3 0.05 001 0 005 0.001 
Correlation coefficient (r) Males 0 0683 0.0898 0 0978 0.1145 
Females 0 0664 0.0872 0.0950 01113 
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All the indices are found to have lowest correlation with height as well as 
height (%). The coefficients of correlation with height or height (%) are lower 
than 0.200 in males and in the range of — 0.210 to — 0.405 in females. These 
correlation coefficients are slightly higher than those observed in adults of 
urban or rural Hyderabad (Visweswara Rao, et al, 1995) and European and 
American adults (Khosla and Lowe, 1967). All these indices are also well 
correlated positively with weight or weight (%). The correlation’s are in the 
range of 0.667 to 0.843 (p<0.001). The trends of relationship are mostly same 
in both male as well as female adults. All the indices are well correlated 
positively with age. 


Vanations in correlation coefficients of the present study from those of 
others may be due to variations in the composition of population by age, 
economic status and season of study (Visweswara Rao, 1996). 


Inter-relationship between B.M.I., welght for height (%) and Broka’s Index 


The inter-relationship between B.M.I., Broka’s Index and weight for 
height (%) was assessed by the computation of correlation matrix. All the three 
indices are well correlated with the each other both in male and female adults. 
Correlation coefficients are presented in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 — CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS (R) BETWEEN ANTHROPOMETRIC INDICES 
AND AGE — MALES & FEMALES 





SI. Anthropo- Weight for B.M.I. Broka's Index Age 
No metnc Height (%) 
Indices 
Measurements 


Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 








1. Weightfor 1.0000 0 9967 0.9598 0.4175 
Height (96) 1 0900 0.9150 0 9254 0.4059 

2. BMI. 1 0000 0 9785 0.4073 
1.0000 0.9741 0.4773 

3 Broka's 10 0000 0 3635 
Index 1 0000 0 4374 
Significant Level : 005 0.01 0.005 0.001 
Correlation Coefficient (r) Males 0.0683 0.0898 0.0978 01145 


Females : 0.0664 0 0872 0.0950 01113 
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The correlation coefficients are more than 0.915 in females and 0.960 in 
male adults. The degree of agreement is very high (p<0.001) between B.M.I., 
Broka’s Index and weight for height (%). Similar correlations of higher order 
were observed in the studies of Hyderabad and westem countries (Visweswara 
Rao, et al, 1995; Khosla and Lowe, 1967). 


Classification of malnutrition and agreement between indices 


Based on the critical limits of B.M.I., Broka's Index and weight for 
height (%), the prevalence rates of malnutrition — underweight, overweight or 
obese and normals are estimated and the agreement between indices are 
assessed by estimating the “Sensitivity”, “specificity”, “Positive predictive values”, 
“Negative predictive values”, “Efficiency”, “Youden’s Index”, and “Kappa 
Coefficient’. The details are presented in Table 10. 


TABLE 10 — VALIDITY OF ANTHROPOMETRIC INDICES 





Percentages 


S. Anthropo- Nutritional Sensit- Specifi- Positive Negative Eff- Youden's Kappa 
No. — metric Status vity city Predic- Predic- ciency Index Coeffi- 
Indices tive tive clent 


1. Welght for a) Under 71.8 92.1 52.3 96.4 82.0 63.9 0.55 
Height (96) © weight 
Vs Vs 
Broka’s Indes Normals 
b) Over 543 96.3 71.1 92 6 75.3 50 6 0 56 
weight 
Vs 
Normals 
2 Weight for a) Under 769 975 85.5 97.2 87.2 74.4 0.75 
Helght (%) welght 
Vs Vs 
B.M.I. Normals 
b) Over 67.8 95.8 719 94.9 81.8 63.6 065 


Normals 
3 BMI a) Under 636 987 895 94 2 81.2 62.3 071 
Vs weight 
Broka's Index Vs 


b) Over 93 1 96.3 75.5 99.1 94.7 89 4 0.81 


Normals 
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The grades of agreement between indices assessed with these 
approaches are found very good. For quantification of underweight and 
overweight or obesity in comparison with normals, the range of values of 
sensitivity, specificity, positive predictive values, negative predictive values, 
efficiency, Youden’s Index and Kappa coefficient are very convincing. The 
agreement between estimates of population as overweight or obese is varying 
between indices. The overall agreement is very good between Broka’s Index 
and B.M.I. for the estimation of overweight or obesity (93.1%). The agreement 
ıs slightly lower for estimation of overweight or obesity between Broka's Index 
and weight for height (67.8%). 


The specificity values are very high for both over weight (or obesity) as 
well as for undernutrition. All the indices have very hight specificity values and 
are more than 92.1%. The positive (or negative) predictive values, efficiency 
estimates, Youden’s Index and Kappa coefficients are also very high. Broka’s 
Index is observed to be as efficient as that of B.M.I. and weight for height (96). 
For the usage of weight for height, there is a need for the availability of national 
or international standards of weight for given height. Broka’s index and B.M.I. 
can be utilized easily without hesitation for all adults. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF PALM LEAF WRITING : AN 
ETHNOGRAPHY OF SCRIBES IN PURI TEHSIL 


PANCHANAN BHOI 





Many families of Onssa keep a collecton of pothis (palm-leaf manuscnpts) near the 
household deities and offer prayers to these There are libranes of manuscnpts in community 
houses and religious texts are read from these pothis at moming and evening as a dally ntual In 
social life, the art of palm-leaf inscription is used even today for recording the horoscope of 
newbom babies, and ceremonial invitation sent to bndegroom from the bride's family People 
preserve manuscnpts ın thelr houses carefully because they think these as the traditional property 
of their ancestors. Further, as a writing matenal tt provides information on the date of manuscnpt, 
author, scribe or copier, treatise owner as well as their genealogies, contemporary socio-cultural 
life and geographical entity of the prevailing time. Today, we have amongst us scnbe-artists who 
are still continuing this tradition. The expenence of watching these scnbe-artists-craftsmen totally 
dedicated to and identified ın manuscripts at work will be convincing proof that the process of 
creating palm leaf manuscnpt ıs complete and full only when a total combine effort of various 
social groups takes place 


In the evolution of the art of wnting, the palm leaf manuscript could codify 
and preserve the human expression of the ancient days. Earlier people used 
palm leaves, birch bark, copper plates, agaru bark, bricks, earthenware, shell, 
ivory, cloth, wood, etc. to express their knowledge and ideas in written form. 
Now the production of almost all these writing materials are extinct besides 
palm leaves. Therefore it comes as a surprise to leam that a pile of Palmyra 
folios laboriously engraved by hand and strung together between boards ts the 
standard type of books remain in use till today in Orissa, Bengal, Gujarat, 
Rajasthan and Southern India. In spite of so many complexities, the ‘making 
and writing of palm leaf manuscripts is still going on in Orissa. 


In Onssa, it is believed that the manuscript itself is the object of worship 
and the essence of the text is personified in the name of a god or goddess. 
Many families in Orissa keep a collection of palm leaf manuscripts near the 
household deities and offer prayers to these. In many villages, there are 
libraries of manuscripts in community houses, and religious texts are read from 
these manuscripts at moming and evening as a daily ritual. In the social life, the 
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art of palm leaf inscription is used even today for recording the horoscope of 
newbom babies. Similarly the ceremonial invitation sent to the bridegroom from 
the bride’s family ıs generally written on palm leaf. People also preserve 
manuscripts in their homes very carefully because they believe these manuscripts 
are the inheritances from their ancestors. 


Theoretical Paradigm 


The history of writing in India especially the evidence provided by the 
antiquity of palm leaf manuscripts indicate that the use of writing on palm leaf 
started at least from the first century A.D. (Konow, 1911; 23ff.; Sastri, 1929-30; 
251ff.)!. Considerable information regarding the authors as well as the then 
kings, ministers, prominent merchants and religious personages is preserved in 
the manuscripts, which is very rarely found in other sources comparatively. It 
not only records the events related to ruling dynastics, rich people and zamindars 
but also mentions about every section of people. Besides it throws ample light 
on various aspects related to the preparation and writing of palm leaf manuscript. 
The palm leaf manuscript as a historical source material also plays a significant 
role for the study of the then society. The scribe’s post colophon entry at the 
close of a manuscript provides information about the author, the scribe or 
copier, the treatise owner as well as their genealogies, the contemporary socio- 
cultural life and geographical entity of the prevailing time. In historical standpoint, 
the colophon (Godakumbura, 1980; intr. LII)? of a palm leaf manuscript highlights 
the date of the composition of the manuscript, the price of the manuscript, who 
was the then king and which regnal year of his it was composed and so on. All 
these issues enhance the importance of the palm leaf manuscript for being 
used as a historical source material. 


Objectives 


Barely anyone had focussed on the ethnicity of palm leaf manuscripts 
and its importance as a writing material. So, the paper focuses on the process 
of preparing palm leaf and the stylus for writing, besides the living tradition 
involved in it. Although we have amongst us scribe-artists who are still continuing 
the tradition both in matenal ephemeral and as also permanent. The experience 
of watching these scribes, artists or craftsmen totally dedicated to and identified 
in manuscripts, should be a lesson for others who have looked at them and their 
works only from the outside as an intellectual endeavour and not as an inner 
experience. Watching them at work will be convincing proof that the process of 
creating palm leaf manuscript is complete and full only when a total combined 
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eftort of various social groups takes place between them. in short production of 
palm leaf manuscript is a world unto itself. A world which has multifaceted, 
colourful and varied descriptions, and yet to get recognition from the government 
is still carrying out the tradition. So, in the absence of other traditional writing 
systems the consideration of palm leaf manuscript as a carrier of this system in 
this milieu where there are people of experience who will lead us to know what 
these manuscripts symbolise. Further to enhance this arguments an ethnographic 
study on twenty-six persons have been carried out in those five villages of 
Orissa where these interviewees are still involved in the making and writing of 
palm leave manuscripts. 


THE STUDY 
Step 1 
Preparation Process of Palm-Leaves for Writing 


The preparation process is quite different from place to place. In Orissa 
(Chakravarty, 1897: 328-30; Patnaik, 1989: 16; Barnett, 1964: 246-7; Pani, 
1984: 4; Mishra, 1987: 0) firstly, the leaves neither too old, nor too young, 
neither too much torn up nor too much curved are chosen. Those which are 
three or four month’s old, just when the leaves are spreading, are preferred. 
The leaves are next given what is termed the ba//kas2. In sand they are kept 
buned for a day with some water over the sand. This goes by the name of 
haldi-kasâ. The better sorts of leaves are sorted and then put into a solution of 
turmeric and sour boiled rice water (amani). They are kept immersed for about 
half an hour, and on being taken out are found to have acquired a darker colour 
and to have become more elastic. They are next dried either by exposure in the 
sun or to a current of air and in the end they are polished with a smooth stone or 
conch-shell and cut into proper size after the middle stem or stalks of the leaves 
have been removed. A binding cord or string (séra or nägi) is threaded through 
each folio and around a pair of wooden protective covers (paja or patti), which 
held the folio firmly in order to keep them together (Losty, 1982: 7)°. The string 
is sufficiently long (two to five feet) to be wound around the book over and over. 
The book is then fit for a poth/and these processed palm leaves are known as 
Sancha* (Chakravarty, op cif Mishra, 1982: 32-33). The written ‘book’ is 
usually kept wrapped in a red, sometimes yellow cloth in North India. 


For painting, the leaves are stitched vertically and folded like a bellow 
(Pani, 1984: 4; Mishra, 1987: 9)”. The folios were traditionally prepared from the 
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leaves of the palm tree that were treated and then trimmed to the required 
proportions. The text and any decorative detailing of illustrations were either 
applied by brush or incised into the surface with the aid of a metal stylus 
(Guy, 1982: 11). 


Step 2 


Making of a Stylus 

The instrument through which the letters are scratched on the palm leaf is 
known as stylus® (De Silva, 1938: xiv) Tekhani'. Out of an iron rod” the blacksmith 
prepares the sharp stylus of diverse sizes and different writing points according 
to the requirement. The points of stylus determine the standard of writing. For 
illustrations three kinds of styluses are used i.e., long sharp pointed, medium 
thick pointed and short very sharp pointed®. Each stylus costs ten to twenty 
rupees. The stylus has a sharp point and one could write thirty lines to a page. 
It is an iron rod five to eight inches long. One of its ends is pointed and other is 
of the shape of “half a leaf’. The under-side of the blade is made straight and the 
upper-side, semi-circular. The straight side is sharpened and used to cut the 
leaf when necessary, and the pointed side of the rod is used for writing. The part 
of the rod, where the fingers are set to write on the leaf, is made a bit thicker to 
provide a better grip. It is kept in the right hand and the leaf in left hand. The 
writing instrument is supported while writing by the left hand thumb. 


Step 3 
Writing Technique 


A great deal of instruction and practice is essential for one to gain skill in 
the art of writing on palm leaf. It cannot be mastered easily, but requires 
patience and long experience (De Silva, 1969: 230). All the manuscripts, 
whether palm leaf or birch bark adopt a definite almost a uniform pattern of 
writing. The paper and birch bark are written with a pen while palm leaves are 
mostly incised; there are also a few instance of palm leaf being written with pen 
and ink. But in Orissa most of the palm leaf manuscripts are incised. The writing 
is always horizontal lengthwise and in perfect straight lines whatever may be 
the script and howsoever long of the leaf may be (Schuyler, 1908, 29° 287ff.)°. 
Sufficient margin is left on either ends of the leaf and the writing is full from top 
to bottom. Sometimes, a beginning is made in a fresh line. Even in this case, the 
previous line is filled by repeating a word like ‘sri’, upto the end of the right 
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margin. Perfect alignment is maintained at both ends of the lines. A rectangular 
space is left blank around the string holes; otherwise, writing is continuous from 
the left hand top margin corner to right hand margin comer below. The palm leaf 
ıs invariably written on both sides and the Kanfa’ or stylus is used to incise 
letters on tt. A few leaves supported by a wooden plank are held in the left hand 
and written with stylus held in the right hand first (Schuyler, /b/a)'®. The scribe 
writes either by himself or at the dictation of another.. The leaves on the other 
hand are placed on one’s lap or on a small desk. The normal way of writing on 
the palm leaf is for the scribe to sit on the floor of the veranda and write with the 
stylus, holding the palm leaf on the knee.or on the desk or table". Moreover, the 
stylus being held in the right hand and the leaf in the left, the thumb of the left 
hand serves as a fulcrum on which the stylus moves and this naturally imparts 
a circular form to the letters (Mishra, 1982: 33)2. 


Almost all manuscripts begin the salutation to Ganesa or the favourite 
deity or the teacher (Guru) of the scribe i.e. Si Ganesaya namah followed by 
the title of the work and the text'3. Sometimes, the title of the work is written on 
the left margin. Sectional headings ıf any, are also mentioned on the left margin. 
In a manuscript the text has several cantos (chapters or adhyayas), a design or 
symbol is written or marked on the left margin against the line on which a sarga 
(canto) ends and another begins — to draw the attention of the reader. The 
same design is used usually to indicate the end and beginning of a section or 
chapter. The letters are of equal size, on the same base line and of the same 
height and same style. The lines are firm but not deep. The scribes, while 
copying, adapted the text to the changes, the shapes of letters have witnessed 
at that particular point of time, even though the characters of the Oriya alphabet 
have by and large remained unchanged for several years. 


Community Studies 


The field of ethnography has had to move away from universalising 
approaches to more polysemic ones in order to present and represent the 
multiple interpretations (Meister, 2000. 19) and contextualizations embebbed in 
the many layers still surviving in the Indian society till today. In India it is 
perhaps even more than elsewhere increasingly evident that one way have to 
take on ethnographic methodologies in order to create an accurate understanding 
of the roles of palm leaf has played within her many cultural environments. 


The scribes of the palm leaf manuscripts are the target community and 
the focus is on the way the copiers patterned the palm leaf and organized this 
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profession as systems of their livelihood, and the ways in which they are 
involved with other systems of local culture. A primary aim of this approach is to 
guide the collection and analysis of descriptive data about the ways in which 
their social meaning is conveyed. This makes ethnographic studies a mode of 
inquiry, which carries with it substantial content. 


Puri, one of the prominent city of Orissa, in general is rich with courtly 
associations, both culturally and militarily. Orissa’s prominently known ‘temple 
city’, Bhubaneswar, the newly founded capital city of the state is replete with 
temple architecture. Puri is not merely the major religious centre in the area, but 
also a religious power of the Raja of Khurdha, whose position as chief sevaka at 
the temple and as the actual representative of lord Jagannath was the part of 
his claim to sovereignty over the smaller Gadajata states of Orissa. Thus it is 
significant that the dated colophons of most of the Orissan manuscripts cited 
the regnal year of the Khurdha overlord, placing villages such as Reghurajpur in 
that political framework. The people of the district entrusted with art and crafts 
produced super motifs both literally and archaeologically. For the purpose a 
sample study has been randomly carried out in the Pun district of Orissa. 
Twenty-six interview schedules have been conducted from the existing six 
villages. Jagannatha-ballava, Nahakapatana, Khasaposaka, Janakideipur, 
Birabalabhadrapur and Raghurajpur in the Pun tehsil. These villages are situated 
near Chandanpur (Senapati & Kuanr, 1977: 664) — an important trading centre 
for betel leaf, which is exported to different parts of the state and outside, on the 
bank of river Bhargavi. It is 46 km from Bhubaneswar town and 13 km from Puri 
district head quarter on the state Highway No. 8. The nearest railhead is 
Janakideipur. All the twenty-six people drawn as interview schedules from the 
different villages, are in some way (i.e. for palm leaf manuscript, patta chitra'* 
(Behuria, 1991: 225-26), mukhota making and etc.) related to a small, bustling 
but prominent village of that area (read Puri tehsil) known as Raghurajpur, 
which is situated at a distance of around one kilometre from the west of 
Chandanpur bus stand. The village has been declared by the Orissa State 
Tourism Development Corporation as an Artisan Village or craft village. Orissa 
State Gazetteers, Puri district also records it as a village of Chitrakaras’® 
(Senapati & Kuanr, 1977: 131-132 & 342). Almost all the inhabitants of 
Raghurajpur are artisans involved in the writing and painting on palm leaf 
manuscripts and other kinds of handicrafts like stone work, patla chitra, mukhota 
making, clay models and so on. The Raghurajpur village and its suburb are the 
only areas where the making, writing and painting on palm leaf ıs still going on. 


All the interview-schedules are actively involved in the preparation 
(including writing and painting) of palm leaf manuscripts. Due to their affiliation 
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and training with various organisations and teachers or Guru the specimen 
interview-schedules collected from the areas are further divided into different 
sections under respective heads. Group-A consists of people who only carry 
out illustrations or paintings on their own, group-B consists of people working 
with Chandra Sekhar Das who has his own training centre, group-C deals with 
Baban Raula and his disciple, group-D consists of pupils working as trainees 
with Sarat Pradhan in the Gurukul Ashram and group-E adheres to an NGO 
Parampara for whom they work under the supervision of its Secretary Biswanath 
Swain. Almost all the scribes still remember the palm leaf manuscripts that 
were made by their forefathers. Moreover, they retain the memory of the finest 
artist-poet-scribe Jagannath Mahapatra who illustrated several manuscripts a 
decade ago. The disciples and relatives, who even carry on his work, recall 
about the works done by Jagannath Mahapatra. 


Sarata Pradhan and Chandra Sekhar Das with their respective students 
used to turn up more or lass daily, and sitting on the veranda of their ashram, 
produce a few pages of the manuscripts, for which they were supposed to get 
their livelihood for the daily maintenance of the ashrams. They are not from well 
off families and Sarata Pradhan still recalls with amazement that someone so 
humble could produce such elegant pictures. Apparently they had no other 
source of support as they throughout the day engaged in the making of 
manuscripts. Both of them learnt the art of making and writing palm leaf 
manuscript from their teacher Dr. Jagannath Mahapatra recipient of the National 
Award — 1965 of Art and Craft. Sixteen students i.e. twelve boys and four girls 
aged between 14 to 22 years are getting training in the Ashram of Sarata 
Pradhan, where they usually undergo training at least for five years to acquire 
expertise in the field, whereas around twenty pupils are getting training in the 
hermitage of Chandra Sekhar Das. According to them Jagannath Mahapatra 
introduced the art of making palm leaf manuscripts in the village. The third 
organisation is an NGO Parampara"® who imparts training and leaming course 
for around thirty people of nearby villages. Trainees include both sex groups 
ranging from fifteen to forty-five years. Besides the village has a co-operative 
society ‘Raghunath Chitra Karigari Industrial Co-operative Society Ltd.”7, which 
imparts training, supplies palm leaves to scribes for writing, purchases leaves 
from the leaf cutters, provides loans for the purpose and purchases the finished 
products i.e. clay models, patta chitraand so on along with palm leaf manuscripts. 
It organises workshops, exhibitions, fairs and festivals, allures patrons, builds 
contacts with various institutions, and solicits government agencies for the 
effective marketing of the manuscripts and other handicrafts. 
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On the current trend, Baban Raul of Raghurajpur stated that “the village 
committee brings out tender for the palm trees around the locality and suitable 
person (contractor) gets the contract. From him the people belonging to the 
Chamar! caste get the order to cut the palm leaves from the trees. After drying 
the young shoots of leaves they sell it to the scribes-artists. Usually they charge 
a minimum price of sixty rupees as the cost of hundred dried leaves: The village 
Kamar provides the iron stylus prepared out of a special kind of iron. And the 
cost per stylus ranges from rupees ten to twenty depending on the size, quality 
and weight of the instrument. Besides, the weaver” supplies the cotton thread 
for stitching the palm leaves just to keep the manuscript in proper order, and the 
carpenter?! prepares the wooden or bamboo cover to the manuscript to protect 
it from any external decay. Biswanath Swain mentioned that people belong to 
Chamar caste cut the palm tree branches and then sun dried the young shoots 
of leaves by clipping them into required sizes. Further the leaves are collected 
and simmered in water for sometime, and again sun dried up to evaporation. 
Then they deposit the leaves in the NGO Parampara. 


While other scribes write texts on palm leaves but there are three distinct 
scribe-artists who only make illustrated manuscripts. They mentioned that for 
writing the text of a manuscript more than one person can be involved but for 
illustration only one can give the perfection and too many would spoil the art. As 
Puma Chandra Sahu and Magu Nayaka? residents of Raghurajpur almost 
work ten hours a day for producing illustrated manuscripts releated to Indian 
Mythological scenes or stories or of different gods and goddesses, said that 
while etching an art, even a silly error 1.e. a slightly long nose, contrast of eyes 
with the figure, six fingers a hand etc. could blemish the entire manuscript and it 
is very difficult to calibratte the stuff later. For this one has to reproduce the 
same Illustration, which costs the time, raw materials and labour once again. 
According to them, within a period of one to three months an artist can produce 
a good quality illustration. The third one is Satı Swain’, a lady artist of the same 
village, who besides making illustrated manuscripts also creates paddy-crafts. 
She prepares only illustrated manuscnpts not coloured one. She said that it is 
very difficult to use the traditional methods of colour preparation because it 
costs much time and money; rather traditional colouring pattern is much more 
effective than the present colour combination process. All of them collect the 
raw materials from the local NGO or Co-operative Society and in turn furnish 
the polished one. But whenever they find a tourist or an art lover they do not 
hesitate to sell produced stuffs to them in spite of their contract with the society 
and NGO. They also work indepently without attachment with none of the 
organisations if they find a patron. 
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Feedback of the Survey 


The above sketch of ethnographic aspects of the subjects will serve to 
indicate the fact of primary relevance that this survey would be incomplete, 
however without some exposition of the percentage distribution of caste, gender, 
economical status etc. even though it be restricted to mere numbers. It will be 
inferred from what has been stated above, that the dimension of caste and 
financial position is by no means equal to that of tradition, so far as nomenclature 
Is ın question. 


The survey reveals that out of the total respondents 65.38% are made 
scribes and 34.62% are female scribes of the age group of 15-25 is 65.38%, 
25-35 is 19.23%, and 35 and above is 15.38%. Although females in large 
numbers are carrying out the art of writing on palm leaf but it is still dominated 
by the male members of the society. Secondly the younger generation 1.8., 
65.38% is more fascinated towards this profession than the other age group. 
This is a healthy trend and if it continues then the art of wnting on palm leaf will 
survive for the future generation. Some scholars argue that writing on palm leaf 
is the work of higher caste, which is not correct. When ıt was asked whether 
writing on palm leaf was caste based, 53.85% people denied and 46.15% said 
it was caste based. Out of the total interviewees 46.15% are from the backward 
caste, 50% upper caste, whereas 3.85% from the scheduled caste. But, the 
representation of the Scheduled Tribes is almost nil in this arena. Even though 
the upper castes are leading in this field, people from other social groups as 
well making and writing on palm leaves. And now to a great extent people from 
backward communities are entering to this occupation. It shows the changing 
social order in the community-based professions in preserving the tradition. 
Further this study shows one of the better aspects that scnbes are not only well 
trained but also from descent educational background pouring into the profession 
of copying manuscripts i.e. 19.23% are graduates, 15.38% are intermediate, 
30.77% Matric and 34.62% are non-Matnc. All graduate scribes informed that 
they are working due to scarcity of jobs but acknowledged that there is no harm 
to work here because it brings some respect for them. All the scribe-artists got 
professional training for developing the skill of writing and painting before 
inflowing into this occupation. Nine persons received training from their own 
family, two from government agencies and fifteen persons from an NGO. It 
shows NGO has taken the cause of providing training to more local people than 
the other agencies. Secondly, the scnbes collects his raw materials for making 
manuscripts through various agencies i.e., govt. agencies whose supply 
percentage is about 7.69%; NGO fulfils the 58.69% of the total demand, while 
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34.62% material covers from the open market. Here still NGO is the major 
supplier of the raw materials, which collects directly from the local people. 
Thirdly, besides writing on palm leaves these people also simultaneously 
writing on other materials like wood and cloth, and their percentage is 19.23 and 
7.69 respectively. It shows that 27% of the people are very much aware about 
and practising on other writing materials as well. Fourthly, it also exhibits the 
income distribution among the scribes that the average monthly income of most 
of the scribes is more than Rs. 1000. This income is just above the Indian 
standard of living for the Poverty Line. So this amount earned by the scribes are 
being enough to feed their familles and maintain some standard of living in the 
society. This is reflected by 69% of the scribes who have passed their opinion 
that writing of manuscripts is their primary source of income. For time duration 
of writing a manuscript it is found that as much as 11 persons individually take 
20 days to complete a manuscript whereas one person takes maximum 8 days 
to complete one illustrated manuscript. But copying a (textual) manuscript 
takes minimum 15 days and maximum 30 days. When ıt was asked whether 
they (scribes) have any idea about the importance of colophon of a manuscript, 
46.15% respondents said that it contained only date and content of a manuscript, 
15.88% said it mentioned the history of the author and copier, whereas 38.46% 
were not aware about the contain of a colophon. Survey shows that 88.46% 
scribes denied of writing own family history whereas only 11.54% said sometimes 
they were engaged in wnting. Earlier they felt proud to mention their genealogy 
or family history. But now due to middlemen’s involvement the scribes are 
obligated to suppress their identity. The purchase order comes from different 
sources for making the manuscripts, 32.56% have said that they get order 
through middlemen, 27.91% through govt. agencies and 46.51% from the local 
NGO. Here the NGO again plays a significant role in involving the scribes for 
making manuscripts. Significantly, most of the scribes have revealed that they 
have special interest in different subjects on writing manuscripts. Out of the 
total respondents 73% said that they prefered to follow religious based texts 
along with history and art. 57.69% said that they had special interest on 
illustrations. 


Epilogue 


Generally the scribe grew from the position of an apprentice to an 
independent writer who later on tumed into a prolific composer of texts, deciding 
what to compose and how to treat his subjects. The scribe emerges as a 
creator by preparing and processing the palm leaf manuscripts, as a composer 
wnites text on it and as an artist produces excellent piece of painting on the 
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leaves. Through adequate evidence based on ethnographic study it has been 
shown that the position of the scribe was indeed as a creator rather than just a 
copier. The scribe emerges as a creator by preparing and processing the palm 
leaf manuscripts, as a composer writing texts on it and as an artist producing 
excellent paintings on the leaves. So, the producer or the creator of an extinct 
tradition cannot be generalised as a mere copier. People from diverse social 
groups in spite of their divergent caste structure are involved in the making and 
preparing even for a single piece of palm leaf folio. This reflects the secular 
tradition of this art culture. Thus any compartmentalisation of palm leaf manuscript 
writing is not bome out either by the ethnographic data or the evidence from 
colophons of surviving manuscripts. Instead a far more complex picture emerges 
by a comparison of the scribes wit and vigour with that of their creative 
products. It is important that adequate attention should be paid to their skills for 
a comprehensive understanding of the subject. And the subject ‘palm leaf 
manuscripts’, their creative imagination, which contains a flurry of information 
could definitely be useful as a source material for highlighting the history, 
tradition and related aspects of our society. 


Notes 


1 Taxila copper plate of Patika-21 A.D the size of the plate is 14 Inches by three inches and 
Its weight 3 and 1/2 ounces, also see Joumal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (JASB), 1863, p. 
222, PL-3 The Kalwan copper plate of the year-134. measuring 8.85 inches by 2 65 inches 
and weight 879 grains It ıs believed that Taxila and Kalawan copper plates were cut according 
to the size of palm leaves. Even the copper plates used for charters fashioned like palm leaf, 
1e oblong and narrow. It is assumed that the copper plates of small size resembling palmyra 

, leaves were originally employed in wnting royal documents and recording grants of land. 

? The conclusion of a palm leaf manuscript is followed by the colophon but in 

some cases the colophon is not found. It provides a finishing touch to the manuscnpt and 
„throws light on vanous aspects relating to the wnting of the manuscripts The description 
regarding the author, the scribe, their identity and related Information are found from the 
colophon Most of the manuscripts end with colophons, one of the author, and another of the 
scnbe. Sometimes only.the latter is found and very often none A colophon contains the 
name of the author or the scribe, the name of the promoter of the composition or copying, the 
date of composition or copying It is, however, seldom that a colophon gives all this 
information Sometimes only the date is given. It ıs also usual for the author or the scnbe to 
express his wishes at the end of his book or copy The wishes are very often expressed ın 
local scnpt. The most usual stanzas written down by authors or scnbes are contained in the 
text Occasionally serbes have composed thelr own verses ın different languages. From the 
colophons we gather that the scribes were paid fees both in money and material In addition, 
from the wishes of authors, promoters and scnbes a vast amount of material relating to 
contemporary religious beliefs can be collected. In this respect the position of colophon in a 
manuscript is extremely valuable : 

* For books a number of the leaves are taken and are bored In the middle by a pointed 
instrument named phurani and through the holes so made a cotton cord not very thin passes 
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through ths leaf hole of the leaves and the boards; and the bundle is wound around and 
bound by the same cord. The wooden covers serve as a guard to the leaves, and are often 
carved. Also see Judith Segal, Conservation of Palm leaves, Stencilled notes of a 
Demonstration lecture in Mysore, 1979. Segal also recommends for silk/nyton cord. 

4 Scribe prepares vanous types of Sancha. Sometimes he sells It to others scribes for writing 
purpose. 

5 There must have been a flourishing industry which engaged people in preparing the nght 
type of palm leaf and to write on them with an İron stylus. The unripe leaves were first cut into 
rectangular shapes and seasoned and made insect-proof. Afterwards, several leaves were 
either stitched or stringed together The written folios had to be rubbed with a paste made of 
bean leaves, charcoal made of bumt coconut shell, til oll and turmenc. Thereafter, the leaves 
had to be wiped with a piece of soft cloth so that the Inscnbed portion would be prominently 
revealed. 

8 The writing on a palm leaf Is made with a style having a steel point. The steel point is 
sharpened from time to time on an olled stone which the copyist’s keeps by him. The lines 
forming letters are incised on the surface of the leaf. The style has to be used with skill. The 
style is made to sult the work. Its shape, Its length, and its weight are balanced to give the 
scribe the physical ease in plying his craft. The length of a style varies from ten to twentty 
inches. Whatever the length is, it has four parts, beside the sharp fine point. These are 
known as chatra (sunshade), patra (leaf), nala (tube), gandam (ball), and Ækamya (the 
writing length). These parts are named in accordance with thelr general shape The 
proportion of the length of each of these parts bears a fixed ratio. If the style is divided into 
twenty parts, the chaira Is four, patra two, nala three, gandam one, and /ekaniya ten. 

7 A special qualrty Iron (that ts not soft) is used to prepare a good sharp pointed stylus. Only 
the blacksmith of that locality can typecasts the kinds of iron which one is better useful 
for making a stylus 

8 Puma Chandra Sahu, Magu Nayak and other artists of Raghurajpur village use such 
styluses for art. 

e Schuyler writes how the palm leaves were marked with lines to maintain alignment of 
wnting : “Before doing any writing, the scnbe marks lines, usually five In number, on each leaf 
by means of strings which are placed ın a frame with the ends tied and rest loose These 
stnngs are then blackened with soot from the bottom of a nce-pot and the strings are placed 
ın position over the palm leaf and then snapped” 

10 Cf. Schuyler : “The copyist then holds the blank leaf in his hand and with the needle point 
scratches the letters on the text on the prepared surface of the leaf. It Is remarkable how the 
wnter holds the leaf in his hand and does not rest upon any surface for steadiness”. 

u According to Sarata Pradhan of Gurukul Ashram . it is using four fingers by moving 
curve-wise. For Santosh Patra of Janakideipur It is using four fingers by holding the stylus in 
the nght-hand and palm leaves in the left-hand after keeping them on the knee some times 
on the desk or on the table. Same procedure Is followed by Biswanath Swain of Raghurajpur 
and Santilata Sahu of Chandanpur. 

12 All the interviewees are endorsing the above procedure 

13 The scnbe started the pothi with a ‘Shri Shubhamastu or Shri Ganeshaya Namah. The first 
page of a chitra pothl would also Invariably have a picture of Ganesha. The other deities to 
adom the first page would be Saraswat, or if it is an erotic text, Kandarpa, the God of love. 

14 The Folk painting or the ‘Patta Chitra’ or Orissa has a tradition of great antiquity as well as 
an independent style. The painting tradition Is related to Jagannath cult and it transpires from 
available evidences that this painting must have evolved along with the Jagannath cult. 

15 The traditional occupation of the caste Is painting. There are Chitrakara Sebakas In the 
temple of Lord Jagannath at Puri who paint the deities after snanajatra, and paint the cars 
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and decorate them with palnted idols dunng the car festivals. Their sernces are also required 
at the numerous festrvals held In the temple throughout the year. There Is a concentration of 
families of village painters or Chitrakaras-in the village Raghurajpur, near Chandanpur ın 
Purl. They are engaged in this indigenous craft, producing decorative and ritual items in 
typical Onssan style. These paintings are usually based on the themes drawn from Jagannath, 
Balabhadra, Subhadra and other gods and goddesses of Hindu mythology and the puranas; 
picture cards, and painted toys prepared by them speak eloquently of the well developed folk 
art of Onssa The craft has a hoary antiquity. 

Registered NGO No. 3272-352 of 1992/93, A Voluntary Ölgünisaiei for Preservation and 
Promotion of Art, Craft and Culture at Craft Village, Raghurajpur, Po-Chandanpur, Pist-Pun, 
Orissa, President-Odissi Guru Kelu Charan Mahapatra, Secretary-Biswanath Swain. 

Regd. No. 11PU, Dt. 5 2.1970, Raghurajpur, Chandanpur, Purl, Onssa 

The cobblers or mochis are found mostly in the urban areas but their numbers is more 
at Pun; Bhubaneswar,, Jatnı and Khurda. They usually repaur old and wom-out footwear. 
They also undertake shoe polishing and repair of other leather articles. The cobblers at Puri 
are famous for making lady's fancy handbags and beautiful footwear using skins of different 
animals. X 

Blacksmiths-Iron smelting and manufacture of iron articles are chiefly done by person 
belonging to the Kamar caste They manufacture domestic and agncultural implements as 
well as iron stylus. 

Weaver-People belonging to the Tantl and Patara caste of Khurda and Nayagarh subdmision 
depend upon weaving and spinning for their livelihood. The Pânas also eam therr livelihood 
by weaving. They manufacture cheap cotton and staple article lıke sari, lungi, gamchha, 
chadar and also weave tussar cloth. The cotton fabncs are very much In demand in local 
market. Their trade Is flourishing. 

The Carpenters (joiners, cabinet makers, coopers) make and repair wooden furniture, door, 
windows, carts, ploughs, wheels and other domestic articles. 

Wood carvers — A few wood carvers of Purl and Khandapara prepare wooden and 
papier-m&ché masks. Wooden masks are used by the folk opera parties for producing 
mythological plays. The masks are made of light dnftwood and painted with bnght colours. 
They sell these products dunng the festivals, fairs or In the local market. 

Badhe! — The Badhels are scattered In all parts of the district They worship Biswakarma 
(The maker of the Universe). They work on wood and prepare vanous kinds of agricultural 
implements and wooden furniture. Some of them also work as cultivators. 

Age 28 years, has ten years of experience on palm leaf illustration. He collects the raw 
material for the purpose from the village NGO and ın retum he sells his stuffs to the NGO. 
Besides this profession he has the family’s age-old wielding business. 

Age 27 years, has five years of expenence. His family members also endorse his work. 
Age 32 years, has five years of experience. Her husband also makes illustrated manuscripts. 
Besides she works with her husband ın the paddy field 
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STATUS OF SCHEDULED CASTE WOMEN : A CASE STUDY 
OF THE RAJBANSIS OF WEST BENGAL 


MITA BHADRA 


The study examines the various soclo-cultural factors ın the present day social setting of 
the Rajbansis a dominant scheduled caste in West Bengal to evaluate the patterns and 
perspective of the social status of the women concemed. There Is a common belief that the 
“Koch” tribe after Kshatriya mobllity movement redesignate the more honourific name Rajbansi. 
Due to tribal transformation, Hindu way of cultural absorption and sanskritızatıon many of them 
adapt new cultural norms and practices In thelr traditional social system. This affects the status 
of their women to a large extent. They have constant interactions with the local caste Hindus and 
they too imitate and Internallze the values, customs and practices of the upper caste Hindus. 
They have abandoned many of their old customs like bnde price, companionate marnage. 
delayed marnage, connubial union, divorce and remarnage of women, widow-remarriage, 
levirate, polygyny, etc. Sanskntization has partcularly emphasized a “patlvrata” (ideal wife) 
model for the Rajbans! women, confined them in domesticity, curtailed their freedom and 
gradually lowenng their status In society 


In West Bengal among the scheduled caste communities the Rajbansis 
constitute almost twenty per cent which is considered as the largest scheduled 
caste population. A large majority of them are engaged in agriculture and work 
either as cultivators or as agricultural labourers. Their women are also engaged 
as cultivators, agricultural labourers, construction workers and housemaids. 
They are one of those communities having “cultivators” and total workers in 
agriculture sector more than that of the state averages noted for scheduled 
castes (i.e. 33.40 per cent for cultivators and 75.90 per cent for workers in 
agricultural sector). The highest numbers of cultivators are present among 
them. (Percentage of the Rajbansi cultivator is 62.39, agricultural labourer is 
23.38 and workers in non-agricultural sector is only 14.23) [Census of India, 
1981]. 


The social status of the Rajbansis in the local caste hierarchy of northern 
parts of West Bengal is quite different from the other scheduled castes in 
different parts of India. In northern West Bengal they had a tribal background 
(Risley, 1891) who never treated as untouchables. They are arranged in the 
local caste or sub-caste nexus although endogamy is widely practised among 
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their own community. The Rajbansis of Koch Bihar, Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling 
districts of West Bengal are living surrounded by the mainstream Hindu society. 
They have constant interactions with the caste Hindu people and they too 
imitate and internalize the values, customs and practices of the Hindus. At 
present, they are considered as Hindus with special features in their rituals, 
beliefs and religion (animistic). Most of them speak in Bengali and also have 
their own dialect. Their highest concentration is in the Koch Behar district and 
they are considered as the original settlers of the region. 


After the Kshatriya mobility movement the “Koch” tribe redesignate them 
ın more honourific name “Rajbansis”. They have been under constant influence 
of traditional values and pattern of behaviour of the higher caste Hindus 
whom they try to emulate in order to achieve higher social status in the local 
hierarchy. In this process of upward social mobility by the “Rajbansis” the role 
of women seems to be marginal. The customs and practices which have 
gradualy been rejected by the uppercastes are gradually adopted by the Rajbansis 
contribute nothing to the status upliftment of their women, rather adoption 
of these practices have deteriorated their status and freedom. Thus they 
have been gradually loosing their traditional equality with their own men. Due 
to the tribal transformation, Hindu way of cultural absorption and sanskritization 
many of the Rajbansic adapt new cultural practices in their traditional 
social system. They have abandoned many of their old customs like bride 
price, divorce and remarriage, widow-remarriage, levirate, polygyny, etc. 
Sanskritization has particularly emphasized a “pativrata” (ideal wife) model 
for the Rajbansi women, confined them in domesticity, curtailed their freedom 
and gradually lowering their status in society. With the increasing process 
of sanskritization the status of women has deteriorated resulting the Hindu 
way of patriarchal authority, value system, male domination, subjugation 
of women and their dependency on men. They imitate and internalise the 
gender-biased values and practices of the Hindus with whom they came 
into contact. Several inequalities are practised now-a-days which favours 
the male members of the society. The sanskritization process brought 
some institutional and attitudinal changes among them. The inferior status of 
women and girl child coincides with the denial of property rights and low 
education, practice of child marriage, etc. The general educational attainment 
and particularly the attainment of women and girl children in education are very 
low. The percentage of literates among the Rajbansis is only 17.56 per cent. 
Particularly among the female it is very low (only 8.71 per cent) in comparison to 
the male which is only 25.96 per cent according to the 1981 Census (Das and 
Saha, 1989). 
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Due to sanskritization the pattern of sex-segregation and sex 
subjugation emerge. In the family system this process resulted subjugation 
of women, male domination, restriction on freedom and movement of 
women and discontinuance of her economic participation. They have 
rejected many of their traditional marriage practices and customs. In marriage 
dowry is practised instead of brideprice and discontinuation of re-marriage 
of women after divorce, remarriage of widows, levirate etc. Impact of education 
is very low because a large majority of the Rajbansi women are illiterate and 
those who are educated have mostly a couple of years schooling while majority 
of men have primary school education. Actually due to the imbalance of 
education of men and women, women have a low status ın the community 
and society. Again those women who are educated, education has some 
negative impact. As the educated families are economically well off and 
are more sanskritized they have confined their women to domestic sphere 
and practised Hindu joint family norms and ideals resulting deterioration 
of status of women in the family. Educated families either have withdrawn 
their women from gainful economic activities or the wives in such families 
are non-earning. Due to sanskritization the educated Rajbansis believe in 
and practise women’s seclusion, differential behavioural norms among 
the sexes as a mark of high social status. They believe in the ideology of 
male superiority and female subjugation. 


The large number of population of the Rajbansis of northern Bengal, their 
tnbal and rural background, traditional economy, low literacy rate, poverty, 
restricted outlook, patriarchal ethos and male domination, traditional animistic 
religious beliefs, immobile nature, ignorance and overall backwardness has 
some sociological significance. After sanskritization the patriarchal social 
system, values and ethos powerfully operates their social structure and culture 
which has definite impact on the status of their women. The system of descent, 
family, marriage, kinship and.religion are important determinants for the status 
assessment of women and girl children in their society. There is always a 
tendency of denying of recognition of work of women in the family and house- 
hold. Sex-segregated norms are practised among the Rajbansis in rural as well 
as in urban areas. The women are mostly confined to home, to household works 
and are always trained for future mamied life and child rearing. Male and 
female are treated differently in family and society for different adult roles. 
Overestimation and value loading is always associated with male child. 
Drudgery and acceptance of secondary status prevent proper and healthy 
development of the women’s physique, intellect and personality. Detribalization, 
increasing sanskiritization, Hindu way of cultural absorption are the constant 
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sources of perpetuation of discriminatory stereotyped roles of the Rajbansi 
women in their society at present. 


Objectives : Among the Rajbansis the subjugation and exploitation of 
women is a legacy of a feudal authoritarian society with the adaptation of 
patriarchal social structural norms and institutions by the Hindu way of cultural 
absorption and sanskritization. Women’s lack of effective Property rights, land 
control, socio-political subordination, unequal gender relations, education, 
employment and health care, etc. has central importance for determining the 
Status of women. The Rajbansi women suffer from three types of oppressions 
being the member of scheduled caste, lower class and weaker gender. The 
issues concerning the status of Rajbansi women require a rigorous analysis of 
the patriarchal social system on the one hand and the specific social situation 
in terms of their day-do-day life experience and relationship with the modes of 
production on the other. Particular emphasis is given on the social and 
economic system, which determines the position of Rajbansi women in the long 
run. This study of status assessment is cncentrated mainly on the diversities 
of role and inequalities prevailing in the society. It examines the life-style, 
socio-economic background and the economic participation of the Rajbansi 
women. 


The major objective of this study is to assess the status and role of the 
Rajbansi women in their family and society at large. However, not much is 
known about their role, status and socialization in the family and how far these 
are influenced by the dominant Hindu culture of the region. Status and role of 
women in the family are examined ın the following dimensions : 


Role of women in day to day household activities and domestic chores, 
division of work among different members in the family: role of women in earning 
as well as keeping, spending and controlling family income; role of women ın 
exercising authority and deciston-making in the family, and status of women in 
the family as a daughter or sister, daughter-in-law, wife, mother and house-wife, 
mother-in-law and sister-in-law; patterns of sex-segregation and subordination, 
differential behaviour patterns prevalent in the family. 


Universe : The northem zone of West Bengal ıs divided into six districts, 
which are inhabited by the Rajbansis, Caste Hindus, Muslims and other tribal 
population. The major concentration of the Rajbansis is in Koch Behar and 
Jalpaiguri districts. We have selected three districts namely Koch Behar, 
Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling out of the six northern districts of West Bengal. 
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The data were collected from the Rajbansis of six villages namely 
Daluarpur and Jamerdanga of Koch Behar district; Betgarah and Paharpur of 
Jalpaiguri district and Nengtıjhora and Bairatisal of Darjeeling district of West 
Bengal with the objectives to assess the status of women and girl children. 


Methodology: The six villages were selected on the basis of 
(i) concentration of the Rajbansi population and (ii) on the basis of their location 
near and away from the urban centres. Intensive anthropological methods with 
various field techniques, such as, census enumeration schedule, interview, 
case history and observation were adopted to collect the data. Most of the data 
collected for this study was from the interview of the head of the household along 
with their wife. For the head of the household a separate schedule was prepared. 
Another detailed interview schedule was used for the depth interview of each and 
every woman of 1071 families. Fieldwork was done among a total of 1119 female 
respondents of 1071 families. Out of the total respondents 893 (79.80 per cent) 
were married, 184 (6.55 per cent) were widows and 28 (2.50 per cent) were 
unmarried and 14 (1.26 per cent) were separated and divorced. It was already 
mentioned that among these 1119 female respondents 28 were unmarried and 
rest 1021 respondents had children and others 70 were either childless or newly 
wedded. All the 28 unmarried women are adolescent girls. Beside personal data 
of the respondents the interview schedule contained of questions relating to the 
Status indicators of women, their role, their attitudes and practices in the 
community and region. ‘ 


The structured interview schedule by interviewing all female head of 
the households alongwith their husbands. The interview schedule contains 
questions related to families, division of work in the family, domestic chores, 
economic activities and financial management in the family, decision making 
process, conjugal relations, socialization of girl children, discrimination against 
girl children, education, political participation and overall status of women in the 
society, etc. Informal talks with adolescent girls and children and other 
male members, and observations supplied additional information. In-depth 
interviews of 1071 families were conducted and almost all the female members 
of these families were interviewed. 


Data were also collected from interviewing politicians, religious 
priests, educated elites, jotedars, etc. to find out their ideas and attitudes 
towards the status of their women. For historical data and published documents 
libraries were consulted. No sampling method was adopted for the selection of 
informants. At least one married Rajbansi woman was interviewed from each 
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family. For identification of the informants house to house census enumeration 
schedule was done. Two separate interview schedules were prepared for men 
and women respondents. Besides personal data of the respondents the schedule 
contains questions relating to the status indicators, attitudes and practices of 
respective areas. Beside the intensive anthropological field methods like case 
studies, key-informant interview was used to supplement and enrich the data 
and also to crosscheck the data collected through the interview schedules. 
Historical data were collected from various published documents. 


Findings : The structural changes in the traditional institutions of 
family and marriage are remarkable. This has certain impact on the status and 
role of the female members of the society. Normally such changes are more 
prominent among the economically well off section. Many changes are occurring 
in the traditional ideologies and modes of behaviour, although among the 
illiterate and poorer section of the society the traditional forms of behaviour and 
thinking are maintained to some extent. However, at the behavioural level the 
women’s attitudes have changed significantly in the areas — preference of 
marriage by negotiation, monogamy, abolition of bride-price, polygyny, levirate, 
widow-remarriage; avoidance of divorce and remarriage. The social structure is 
in a transitional stage at present. The new normative pattem has not completely 
evolved and replaced the old norms and practices still today. 


The Rajbansi society is an admixture of non-Hindu animistic tribal 
and Hindu cultures, presently after Kshatriyaisation Hinduism has a strong 
influence, which is well reflected in their vanous social institutions. Sanskritization 
discourages women’s work outside home, remarriage, divorce, bride price, 
levirate etc. and it emphasizes male dominated paternalistic family ideology, 
son preference, dowry, etc. Particularly sanskritization emphasized wives 
confinement in the domestic sphere. The major part of the girl child’s childhood 
is spent in and around the household, in domestic chores and sibling care. Such 
socialization is for the future training of women who bear the burden of the 
family. It is observed that relatively economically well-off families follow more 
sex-segregated practices and differential behavioural norms for boys and girls 
and men and women. They consider these as a mark of high social status and 
now-a-days their concem is to enhance their social status. But sanskritization 
has adversely affected the status of women and girl children in the family and 
society. The other factors, which are responsible for the miserable conditions of 
the woman and girl child of the Rajbansis are their etemal poverty ridden 
condition. Among them women and girl children are still kept illiterate and when 
they have education it is so little that it can not be of any functional use. Thus 
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the Rajbansi women and girl children suffer from the triple jeopardy of caste, 
class and sex. Sanskritization has further reduced women’s freedom and made 
her dependent on men. 


Due to the process of sanskritization, Hinduisation and consequent social 
transformation from a tribe to a caste many of the Rajbansis have adopted new 
Cultural practices in their system of marriage. Many old practices are discarded 
and new customs and practices are incorporated. However, all such new 
practices instead of the old one are not always beneficial and good for the 
society. Sometime many of the new practices have deteriorated the status of 
the women in their society. It is interesting to note that there is a tendency to 
demand dowry (in the form of cash and kind) by the prospective groom from the 
parents of the bride instead of bride price given to the parents of girl by the groom 
earlier. Such reversal is probably due to the close association of 
the Rajbansis with the caste Hindus. The practice of polygyny is being 
discouraged, and now only the preferred form of marriage is monogamy. The 
Rajbansis now-a-days also discouraged their old forms of marriages, which were 
inconsistent with the orthodox Hindu belief. These old forms were companionate 
marriage (Ga-goch), delayed marriage or marriage with retrospective effect (Pani 
Sarpan), connubial union (Phuf-Biha), marriage by elopement (Gandhorbo Biha), 
levirate and widow remarriage (Sanyal, 1965). Now all these forms of marriage 
have been given up as degrading. The age at marriage of both boys and girls are 
also raising due to education, urbanization, modernization and sanskntization. 
Inter-ethnic marriages are also inceasing in number. 


Traditionally among the Rajbansis the relationship between men and 
women were more equal than among the higher castes. They try to raise their 
status through sanskritization, the consequence of which is the lowering of the 
status of women and making them subordinate to men in moral, economic and 
ritual terms. Sanskritization leads to the idea of purity and pollution which acts 
as a custodian of women. Thus, a change in the status of a community i.e. 
corporate mobility brings about a corresponding change in the status of women. 


The status of Rajbansi women in rural or urban areas is likely to be, 
directly or indirectly, related to the status of women of other castes and 
communities of the neighbouring region. The role of their women for the 
development of society is marginal. Their male counterpart generally acts as an 
initiator of social change among them. In terms of social change Rajbansis 
have a common yardstick to measure social change and accept the upper 
castes as reference group for them. They suffer from several socio-economic 
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disabilities. Due to such disabilities tehy are not able to foster social change in 
their society as fast as they could. Anyhow they have shown greater tendency to 
accept changes after Kshatriaization that too affects the status of women in 
their community. This process emphasizes male dominated paternal family 
ideology, son preference and dowry. Some social indicators like age at 
marriage, educational participation, stagnation and drop-out of girls at school, 
exploitation of girl child labour, son preference and obsession, etc. all amptly 
reflect that at present women are in a disadvantageous position in the society. 


The status of women in the Rajbansı community depends on their age, 
family and kinship status and type of household. Status improves with age, 
when woman becomes chief housewife in a nuclear family or mother-in-law ina 
joint family. All these are based on ascriptive criteria. There are also other 
criteria which are achieved to determine status of women in community and 
society such as education, occupation, income and property, etc. Education has 
been considered as the most important instrument for determining the Status of 
women as compared to the other determining factors of the status of women ın 
any society. The role of education is status determination of women is very 
much limited among them as majority of the women are illiterate and those who 
ae educated mostly have a couple of years of schooling while men have also low 
educational level. On the other hand education has some negative impact on 
women’s status, as educated families are economically well- off and have 
sanskntized their life tyle confining women to the domestic sphere and withdrawing 
women from all economic activities outside home. There is a central importance 
of lack of property rights, especially and in explaining women’s economic, social 
and political subordination. Unequal property rights and no economic opportunities 
have encouraged more unequal gender relations because economic life is an 
index to measure the social life of the community vis-a-vis women. The Rajbansi 
women primarily engaged themselves ın rural and agro- -based work since 
urbanisation and industnalisation in the northern part of West Bengal is a 
relatively recent phenomenon. 


The Rajbansi women suffer from three types of oppressions under the 
specific social conditions. Firstly, their status suffers due to their social status 
as a whole in the Hindu caste hierarchy as a scheduled caste. Secondly, they 
are economically, educationally and politically backward. And thirdly, their 
status suffers due to gender biasness in their own society. Increasing gender 
biasness is attributed to the sanskritızation process. There is Hindu ways of 
cultural absorption in the social, moral and spiritual life. Such cultural absorption 
gradually deteriorates status of women in their society. The status and role of 
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women is govemed by patriarchal norms, values and authority pattern in respect 
to interactions with the male members in their family. At present their family is 
patriarchal, patrilocal and patrilineal. Only the males have right to family property 
and they are socially considered to maintain the rules of descent and inheritance 
of the family. 


About 75 per cent of the women respondents are confined to domesticity. 
Male have control over the economy, finance and property, hence he has 
power and authority. When a woman participates in economy it is always 
rated as subsidiary and secondary to that of a man. Generally in such cases 
women work as agricultural labourers, cultivators, construction workers and 
housemaids. The housewives, along with domestic works, collect firewood and 
fuel for cooking, fetch water from far away well and look after domestic animals 
and poultry and own offsprings. Among the poorer and less-sanskritızed section 
of the community traditions appear to be the ost influential factor for deciding 
the role, status and power enjoyed by women. Both men and women are 
engaged in family economic activities. Women are also engaged In out of home 
employment, particularly in agricultural operations and as vegetable vendors 
they handle cash for buying and selling of vegetables in the market. Educated 
and economically well-off women always imitate upper caste social norms and 
practices in their family and prefer to remain in the domesticity and look after 
their children. Thus, there has been considerable changes in their values, 
customs and patterns of behaviour. Members of the economically backward 
families approve the women’s role as earners but in most cases such role is 
temporary, uncertain and subsidiary to that of men. 


At present small family is preferred by the Rajbansis. The social status of 
a woman vis-a-vis her husband is much lower compared to what she enjoys, 
at least among women ina joint family. The areas of her influence and decision 
making are starkly narrowed. A husband generally bears the whole responsibility 
in making decisions regarding domestic, social and economic issues. The 
incidence of wife beating has also been observed to be higher in the nuclear 
families compared to that in the joint families. Majority of the respondents 
(75.44 per cent) live in nuclear family. The percentage of joint family is only 
14.10 per cent. Poor economic condition, frequent quarrels in the joint family, 
belief in having separate household for married couple and their offspring’s and 
individualistic attitude are the main factors responsible for break down of joint 
families among the Rajbansis. The newly married woman prefers to live in a 
nuclear family but in most cases she maintains close socio-economic and 
familial relationship with the agnates. 
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The interesting finding is in respect of family finances. Both men and 
women view the control as resting with men. While male are satisfied with the 
situation, a good number of women desire a change in the practice and want joint 
control over cash. The same applies to control over the productive assets like 
cattle. Neither men nor women think of women having exclusive control over 
productive assets which reflect their social conditioning. In so far as family 
decisions are concemed both men and women perceive that in financial matters 
the decisions should be taken by men. 


Women enjoy some degree of freedom in movement i.e. they go for 
shopping, visit relatives and to go to market. They go mostly with the 
company of other women neighbours. Those who engage in business, vegetable 
vendorship and other eaming activities can freely move in the market and 
deal customers. However, limited freedom is enjoyed by young housewives, 
daughters and daughter-in-laws, while much more freedom 1s enjoyed by adult 
and aged women. 


Participation of women in community and public life is negligible. Women 
face unequal power allocation in all their day-do-day interactions in the family. 
Among the Rajbansis women are subjugated and exploited with negligible 
social mobility. However, they accept their place subordinate to men in decision 
making. The role of men is dominant in the community as well as in family 
decisions. The belief is very strong among both men and women that women 
are property af men, men need control over women, men are superior and 
ultimate authority, women are inferior, subjugated and subordinate to men, etc. 
In case of non-earning female respondents men are the final decision-makers 
but in case of eaming and educated wives family decisions are taken jointly after 
mutual discussion and consultation. Age of women is also an important factor in 
decision making. More women in the adult (35 to 50 years) and aged category 
(51 years and above) take decisions than young (15-35 years) women. 


At present there Is a preponderance of marnage of women by performing 
Hindu marriage rituais instead of non-ntualistic type of marriage by elopement 
or connubial union, etc. The Rajbansis now consider their marriage as “Sacred 
Samskara”. Traditionally prelude to personal choice in marriage was necessary 
and women had a chance to choose their life-partners. The changes occurring in 
the marriage of the respondents’ show that sanskritization has a great impact 
particularly on the middle aged women who are married by negotiation. The 
youngsters of the present generation wanted egal:ty and freedom in the choice of 
marriage partners but there is preference of parental choice instead of personal 
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choice in the selection of mates. Other change in the marriage practices which 
has a profound effect on family relations is the changing age at marriage. In the 
wake of the twentieth century alongwith the Kshatriaization movement among 
the Rajbansis the female age at mamiage has come down considerably. Illiterate 
women.are found to marry at a relatively early age whereas the urban and 
educted women prefer to marry at a later age. The superiority of men ia accepted 
by women respondents of all section. The intergenerational shift of age of 
mamage of women is from 14.14 years to 17.56 years which is far below the 
National average. Although child marriage is on the wane but child marriage is 
still practised among them. Such marriage occurs mostly among the illiterate 
members of the society being 13 per cent only. 


The traditionaly practice of bride price is replaced by dowry, which 
indicates the acceptance of new values of the.high caste Hindus. Marriage 
related expenses among the Rajbansis at present involve giving dowry instead 
of bride price (dapa) which was practised earlier. Presently the amount of dowry 
varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1000. In fact they are aspiring to raise their standing 
in the caste hierarchy. They are gradually increasing controls over their women 
and by moving from the payment of bride price to the payment of dowry, as well 
as by emulating other essential cultural attributes of ritual purity of the upper 
caste Hindus. This process has the effect of culturally and economically 
devaluating women in the Rajbansi community. What is important to note that in 
the rest of the country dowry is often associated and followed by increasing 
violence against women including murders. This is not the case among the 
Rajbansis of West Bengal. Polygyny has been replaced by monogamy. Only it 
happened in case of barrenness, insanity and rare disease of wife. Practice of 
monogamy improves the status of women ın the society to some extent. 


Traditionally a woman was generally free to seek divorce and remarry after 
decoming widow. Presently there is an emerging trend towards prohibiting or 
discouraging this "disreputable" practice, as a means to achieving higher social 
status. After Hinduisation they adapted "Pativrata" (dedicated to husband) 
model. However, the trend towoards more prohibition against widow remarriage 
is noticeably stronger than the trend towards increased tolerance. 


So far as labour force participation among the Rajbansis is concemed, a 
large number of widows - especially those who head their household are caught 
between the contradictory demand of mere survival and sanskritization. On the 
one hand sanskritization confine them in their households; on the other hand 
they are urgently ın need to work in order to survive their families. Such a 
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dilemma applies particularly to poor Rajbansi widows. This is very acute for 
widows with insufficient male support to meet their subsistence demands and 
during the period of hardship after the sudden death of husband. 


The incidence of divorce and remarriage is less prevalent among the 
present generation of Rajbansis. Very few women have reported divorce occurred 
in their families. Both men and women believe that it is comparatively easier for 
a man to divorce his wife. Earlier when they are having tribal background and 
ethos, women could divorce their husbands at their own will. But today due to 
sanskritization process divorce is considered as a men's prerogatives. Now the 
Rajbansi men and women feel that it is difficult for a woman to secure divorce. In 
either case, divorce is not sought for frivolous reasons. In so far as remarriage of 
divorced women is concerned the respondents feel that it is far more difficult 
now for a women to get remarried. In earlier generations there were several 
cases of remarriages of widows and divorced women. Children stay mostly with 
their mothers in case of divorce and the women have to return to their parental 
families after divorce. Violence after marriage is not very common. As many as 
35 per cent Rajbans! women perceive wife beating as a practice prevalent it in their 
villagees. Men also corroborate this view. 


There is a son preference among the Rajbansis. Patrilineal descent 
system is practised. In matter of succession females can not succeed the 
property. Failing sons, the eldest male agnate in the male line succeed the 
property. Females by custom are excluded from heirship. The males on the 
other hand derive heirship of property from females. As far as rights of 
inheritance for women are concemed only 40 per cent women feel that 
they should get an equal share of the parental property. In regard to 
husband's property 30 per cent women perceive that should get a share. 
There is a definite craving for male children, which could be established 
from the family planning and sterilization data. The reasons are not always 
related to the patrilineal value system but some econmic explanations are 
there. A large majority of the Rajbansis are agriculturists and due to this 
reason a family needs more male hands in the agricultural operations. The 
young married Rajbansi women is also very cognizant of the necessity of 
having sons to support and care for her in her old age. It is one of the 
important motivations of women for having male children. A gender discrimination 
among children is there in Rajbansi society which is essentially poverty driven. It 
is economic pressure that force households of discriminate children in the 
allocation of scarce resources along lines of culturally determined preference 
for male offspring. 
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’ Traditionally there were fewer restrictions placed on Koch women on their 
autonomy, their mobility and their activities in the productive sphere but at 
present sanskritization process effectively devaluating Rajbansi women culturally 
and economically. More cultural restrictions placed on their autonomy, on their 
mobility and on their role in productive activities which results decrease of adult 
employment rates of females. It is very important to note that Rajbansi 
employment rate is lower than non-scheduled caste in Koch Bihar and Jalpaiguri 
districts where the share of Rajbansi population is higher. Women are engaged 
as agricultural labourers more in number and they are less engaged in trade, 
commerce, manufacturing, servicing, household industry, plantation work and 
government services. They are also engaged in construction and roadside work, 
quarrying and bidi-binding. Nearly one fourth of the respondents (23.32 per cent) 
participate in earning activities among whom a large majority work in the 
unorganised sector as agricultural labours and part time seasonal workers. In so 
far as actual work carried out by women in the agricultural field is concerned it ıs 
noteworthy that the work is sex-segregated. Transplantation and harvesting are 
performed by women, which involves relatively low technology, repetitive and 
literally backbreaking. On the otherhand, activities which entail cash transactions 
are overwhelmingly carried out by men giving them a clear accass to the outside 
world. Most of the women who work in the agricultural sector are migrant Rajbansis 
(Palaiyas) whereas the non-migrant settled Rajbansis (Desis) prefer their women to 
remain preoccupied with domesticity as a mark of status symbol. 


The attitude towards women working outside to earn money is not always 
positive as far as men are concerned. Women undertake kitchen garden and 
poultry which provide important contributions to their family income. Among the 
Rajbansis the number of working women is consistently lower, and the average 
monthly income per family is only Rs. 498.87 which is far below the poverty line. 
Girl children work as wage laboures in remote areas much more in number than 
the boys, and their wages are always low. The percentage of girl child labours tn 
the villages under study is 71.43 per cent whereas for boy child labours it is 
28.57 percent only. The average monthly income fora girl child labour is 316.27 
whereas for a male child labour tt is Rs. 587.50 per month. Only very poor 
families approve the earning role of women. Wrth the improved economic women 
have stopped working for wages as a mark of high social status and they cling to 
the ideology of male superiority and female dependence and subjugation. 


The problem of wastage and stagnation in education among the girls and 
adolescent females is very acute. The causes of stagnation are many. The 
pupils are not attending schools due to economic burden and also of the 
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irregularity of teachers in schools and absence of congenial atmosphere at home 
and in school. Particularly for girls the workload in home acts as a barrier for 
education. The percentage of wastage increases with the incrsasing'enrolmeni 
in primary school. The educational attainment of girl children and adolescent 
girls are much lower than that of the boys of the same age group being 52 per 
cent for boys and 41 per cent for girls. Although the school enrolment ratio of 
boys and girls are same but the drop-out rate Is higher among girls. The girls 
continue 2-3 years only in school So the retention of school years for girls are 
very low. The drop-out rate is higher among the girls in the age group 5-9 years. 
It is also very high particularly among the girls in the age group 10-14 years. 
Parents show apathy towards girls' education in most of the cases are this is 
mainly due to the low aspiration and resource crisis. Generally speaking the 
parents do not show much enthusiasm or interest for daughter's education. 
Enrolment and drop-out of boys and girls in primary school does not indicate any 
significant differences but as the level of education increases there is a sharp 
decline in the enrolment figure for girls in comparison to boys. Enrolment of girls 
at +2 level is lower than that of the boys. Early marriage is the other reasons for 
such dropout condition of girls. 


There are also several instances of barriers, taboos and prejudices 
against formal education of girls. It is feared by some section of Rajbansis in 
rural areas that girl will go astray if they receive more eduction. There are several 
social barriers, fears and psychological complexes for education of women and 
girls. Poor economic condition is also a hindering factor for backwardness of 
education of girls and women. Education is luxury among some families, which 
they can hardly afford. In general illiteracy prevails more among the Rajbansi 
women than the neighbouring caste-Hindu communities. 


The Rajbansi girls start working in household at a very tender age 5-6 
years.Girls in the age group 5-9 years work more hours per day in household and 
sibling care than the boys of the same age group. The average working hours ın 
household chores is 7-8 hours for the girls whereas boys have no liability in this 
regard. Boys have less domestic burden. Girls are in many cases deprived of 
their basic needs of life, proper food, health care, general care and affection. 
They are considered as a liability and burden to their family. It is mostly 
enonomic pressure that force Rajbansi families to discriminate boys and girls. 
Economic and cultural worth of children is positively associated with the 
socio-economic status of the household. 


The social status of a woman changes as she grows older, the status of 
elderly Rajbansi women shows a dismal picture because of their poor economic 
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condition, poor health, illiteracy, propertylessness and their dependency on male 
members of the household. They involve coping with role loss and devaluation 
by other family members, no source of income and old age security. Thus 
limited economic resources are responsible for the devaluation of aged women 
in society. These elderly women suffers from, stress and strains which promote 
various diseases like heart disease, hypertension, acidity, ulcers, asthma, gout, 
migraine, muscular pain, etc. Most of the aged women are very weak and 
Incapacitated at the age of 50 years. The date on sex and age-specific mortality 
suggests that in terms of health status the older women are in fact disadvantaged 
position in comparison to their male age-counterparts. The health and longivity 
of young and middle aged women has not suffered a set back either due to 
disease, maternal mortality, suicide, female infanticide or foeticide. Women 
suffers from poor health due to malnutrition and vitamin deficiency which is the 
main cause of their premature aging. 


At least 60-70 per cent of all childbirth took place without trained medical 
attendance and there are only 20 per cent institutional deliveries. Most of the 
deliveries in the villages (semi-urban) of Darjeeling district are institutional 
deliveries. In remote villages of Jalpaiguri and Koch Bihar districts most of the 
child births take place at home. In such cases birth asphyxia (lack of oxygen 
either before of immediately after birth) accounts for the major causes of death 
of infants during the first 72 hours of birth. Delivenes in remote villages take 
place at home every year, conducted by traditional birth attendants like the dai 
(midwife) are relatives. The level of pregnancy wastage Is steeper in remote 
villages is comparison to urban centered villages. It is worth noting that 
awareness about the existence of pre-natal care services such as immunization 
and supplements is high and so in their utilization in cases of semi-urban 
villages. The utilization of two villages in Darjeeling district is higher than 
Jalpaiguri kaned Koch Behar districts on account of proximity to North Bengal 
Medical College. 


The sterilization pattern of 729 couple indicates that there are 469 
non-sterile couples (64.33 per cent). A large proportion of them are non-sterile 
because of the expectation of male children and rest of the couples are either 
non-aware of family planning devices or they practice large family pattern. About 
73.33 per cent of the total non-sterile couples remain non-sterile or do not 
practice family planning devices for the expectation of male child to maintain the 
family line. Compared to the male children girl children receive less adequate 
and less appropriate health care. Boys are more treated in hospitals or under 
doctors more often than girls. Girls are brought to hospital or medical practitioners 
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under worst condition. More boys than girls are properly immunized against 
six-killer diseases of children. Despite this the child mortality rate in last 10 
years is much higher for boys girls. 


The breast-feeding practice shows that baby boys are breast-fed longer 
hours than baby girls. The duration of lactation period 1s much long ın case of 
baby boys whereas girls are weaned earlier than boys. For the baby girls the 
average lactation period among the Rajbansı is 2-3 years whereas for baby boys 
It Is 2-9 years. 


In so far as the governmental programme are concerned it ıs worth 
noting that even though some participants are aware of the scheme like the 
IRDP, in most cases they are not aware of anyone who had benefrted by tt. 
Awareness of ICDS is there among a number of respondents but three fouth 
of them are to know anyone benefiting from it. 


However, Rajbansi women suffer from several social disabilites due to 
which they are not able to foster change in their life as fast as they could. 
Women's role ıs less visible in socio-economic-political life, which is due to their 
caste and class position and gender. There ts a central importance of women's 
lack of effective property rights, especially land ın explaining their economic, 
social and political subordination. Unequal property rights establishing more 
unequal gender relations. Landlessness is other factor for low gender role of 
Rajbansi women because land is an important resource for the well being and 
empowerment of women. There is a need for political empowerment of Rajbansi 
women. Although women constitute 50 per cent of the population, their conditions 
are highly deplorable in most of the villages under study, and participation of 
women in one political process vis-â-vıs sharing of power is negligible. Women 
are neglected lot in politics and are found to be ineffective and ınadegate in 
political role. Therefore, women need better participation at all levels of life. 


Concluslon 


Rajbansi women face unequal power allocation in day-to-day 
interactions with the male conterpart not only ın the family but also in the 
society. They cannot challenge discrimination in their day-to-day transaction 
because of their illiteracy and economic dependence on men, lack of awareness 
of their rights and impinging patriarchal values of kshatrıyisation. They are notin 
the process of empowerment in directions which is appropriate to their own 
needs. The development of women will take a lol of time because there is a need 
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of economic, social and educational upliftment of them. For this they have 
to come together tn solidarity to make a move in the direction of economic 
independence and finally march together towards equality and empowerment. 
They have to increase their self confidence and esteem within family. The basic 
approach should be to inculcate confidence among the Rajbansi women and 
bring about an awareness of their own potential for development as also their 
rights and privileges. Due emphasis should be given under IRDP to direct the 
maximum quantum of benefits towards women who are the less privileged 
section of the community. Several self-employment opportunities must be 
provided to the women. They may also be empowered through formation 
of village organization (VO's) and women's Club through which various 
development work could be done for education, health, saving and credit and 
promoting economic opportunities. They can take poultry, mushroom cultivation, 
jute-textile activities, bamboo products and other activities based on locally 
available resources. They need substantial improvement, especially with regard 
to life chances and resource relevant to human development which mean an 
overall development in the economic, political, social, cultural and other 
dimensions of women's life. They should have an opportunity to participate in 
the developmental process at various levels. 


To investigate and assess the status of the Rajbansi women one should 
clearly keep in mind the diversities and inequalities prevailing ın their society. 
Such status assessment is correlated to the participatory rights and obligations 
of their women. Certain social condition like poverty, low level of education, low 
participation of female labourforce, lack of female education, health services, 
training and overall under-privileged conditions are responsible for the low status 
of women in the society. 
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SITES OF RITUAL CONSTRUCTION OF IDENTITIES : A FRESH 
LOOK AT THE MEMORIAL STONES OF GUJARAT 


S. SWAYAM á 


The centra! theme of the tradition of erection of Memorial stones ıs the institutionalization 
of a common societal cause considered as virtuous In a particular cultural and political context. 
The tradition receives a cultural prominence in the politcal struggle during medieval India when 
the latent martlal component of the early India finds a powerful execution execution through this 
symbolic and ritual mode. This essay protracts some of the dynamic fields of discourse with 
which hegemonies are being constituted, contested and transformed .This may serve as a 
prolegomena to understand the ongoing Indian debate on the cultural process for sustenance of 
a plural soclety The understanding of thls particular cultura! component suggests that the 
concept of 'unity ın the drversity' ın the Indian context lies more ın the ‘extemal threat' than ın the 
‘intemal strength’ of the Indian society. The Indian political elite for their survival has used 
unmediated, unrversalistic and an elevated version of the popular faith to polish off the atrocious 
social struggle and has provided a new luster of commonness, which ıs strategically projected 
against a background of some outer menace 


Introduction 


In Indian context the tradition of erection of memorial stones, an ancient 
practice, is noticed throughout the country in various forms. The structural and 
functional variability of this tradition finds an eloquent space in the academic 
discourse in several scholarly dispositions (Nagaswamy 1974, Settar and 
Sontheimer 1982). Its form, manner, and rigour were largely depended 
on the socio-political milieu of a particular period. Depending on the context of 
comemoration, these memorial stones are known as hero stones, ancestral 
stones, or sati stones. The common theme of these differential cultural practices 
is the institutionalization of a common societal cause at a particular social, 
economic and political context was perceived by the society-if not in unison, at 
least by majority-virtuous. The erection of a memorial, be it a pillar, tomb, or a 
pile of stones, though formalized the death of the mortal, yet the virtues were 
immortalized through deification of the hero. Although, the achievements of the 
hero floated long in the cultural life generations, the association of the virtuous 
hero-figure was time bound. After a few generations, slowly the mortal name was 
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dropped off from the public memory, but the ‘virtues’ remained revered as before. 
There are several memorial stones though lying dilapidated, where the identity of 
the hero in general has escaped the living memory, but still revered by its 
community members. An inscription on the memonal, in such a situation proves 
to be of immense help to unveil the hero buried under the mask of heroism. Like 
these small pieces of literary incursions, the pictographic depiction of the 
context of the sacrifice, not only adds ages to the immortality, also hold some 
discursive potential in the study of the hero and the heroism. 


The inscription on memorials, in the Indian context, ıs not a universal 
phenomenon. The Karnataka series of hero-stones are the most illustrative 
examples of hero-stones with adequate length of inscription. To the contrary, the 
series in Maharashira is devoid of inscription. The elaborate descriptive multiple 
panels in Maharashtra series to some extent pictographically narrates the 
context of the sacrifice. However, the series found in Gujarat, if not all of them, 
at least majority of them, neither contain inscription nor pictographically elaborate 
on the context of sacrifice. The pictographic depiction, in majority of the cases, 
limited to a single panel, which though indicate the context, but are too brief to 
satisfy an in-depth inquiry. The present paper tries to overcome some of these 
limitations to carry the discourse on memorial stones of Gujarat forward. 


The focus of this paper is limited to the social and political dynamism 
embedded in the process of imortalizing the ‘virtues’ held high by its practitioners. 
For a better understanding of the argument, the essay is divided into four parts. 
The beginning of the essay takes into account the social and political history of 
the region in the pre-Muslim period, when the particular tradition surfaced as a 
recognizable cultural practice. The next section elaborates the inertia and 
transformative forces that exerted a decisive impact on the tradition of memorial 
stones. The third section then provides a brief note on the practice of the 
tradition in Gujarat vis-a-vis other similar traditions known from Rajasthan in 
particular and other parts of the subcontinent in general. The last section lands 
the essay to the logical conclusion by providing a brief sketch of the interplay of 
different crucial elements. 


Early Evidences of Social Formation In Gujarat : The Pre-Muslim Perlod 


The early references to the political and social condition in Gujarat come 
from the Hindu mythological sources. The earliest reference to the Yadav kings 
in Gujarat is found in Mahabharat. It contains several references to Dwaraka in 
the legends related to the legendary personality Krishna. Some of the Puranic 
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legends also refer to the Saurashtra and Gimar. "It further appears that the 
Pandavas in their wanderings, found Viratnagar governed by queen Sadasiva of 
the Bhil race, whose brother Kichak was slain by Bhim for an attempt on 
Draupadi, wife of five Pandavas. The modern town Dholka, situated 22 miles 
south west of Ahmedabad is supposed to stand on this ancient Virat Nagar." 
(Dosabhai 1986). These mythical assertions may not be accepted ‘historical! 
facts'; nonetheless, it indicates the integration of Gujarat into a common 
mythological tradition, which has been the source of the heroic discourse in the 
subcontinent. This will be further explained in a latter part of this essay. Now let 
us consider some widely accepted information from ‘historical sources’. 


The rock edict of Rudradaman (150 AD) in Gimar shows that in third 
century BC Gujarat was a part of Mauryan Empire; Girinagara (present Junagarh) 
being the capital. After the decline of Mauryan Empire, the territory of Gujarat 
came under the rule of Ksatrapas (70 BC to 398 AD). In the third and fourth 
century, one finds the emergence of some small kingdoms like Yaudheyas and 
Traikutakas in Gujarat. The Guptas established their sovereignty over the 
territories of Kathiawar. Kumargupta ruled over Gujarat and Kathiawar from 
410 to 470 AD. 


The Kutch was included to the Gupta Empire by Skandagupta (454 to 
470 AD). After the disintegration of Gupta Empire, the Huns ruled over Gujarat 
for a brief period. It is believed that Chavdas in gi century forced Kathis to 
migrate out of Kutch, and they migrated to southern peninsula, since then known 
to us as Kathiawar. The 10" century witnessed some profound changes in 
Kutch. Sammas, Sodhas, and other Sindh tribes, driven out of their original 
home province by Musalman conquests, infiltrated into Kutch. solankis, a 
contemporary powerful clan In North Gujkarat, also subjugated the eastern part 
of Kutch. After Solankis, Vaghelas ın 12" ecntury established their sovereignty 
over Kutch. These powerful clans in their respective reigns influenced the social 
and cultural compostion of Kutch. Even today, the caste tradition points to a 
Sindh,Marwar, or Gujarat origin. Towards the end of the 19th century the Kutch 
province under the British administration, except these elites, the majority of the 
population was herdsmen. 


The beginning of the sixth century saw the emergence of a powerful 
kingdom known as Vallabhi ruled by Maıtakas. The detail of this ancient 
kingdom is known from the travelers account; the copper plated (80 in number) 
and from archaeological remains of the capital city Vallabhi. With the emergence 
of Vallabhi, the centre of power shifted to Vallabhi from Girinagara. The kingdom 
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of Vallabhi included the whole of Kathiawar peninsula and perhaps the northem 
part of mainland Gujarat also (Sankalia 1941). The revenue administration of 
Maitrakas throws some further light on the existence of pastoralism in Kathiawar. 
The people to the west of Vallabhı paid revenue in cattle estimated on the basis 
of measurement of land, unlike the eastern region which paid the revenue ın 
measures of quantity of the grain. 


In the tenth century, Solankis established themselves firmly at Anhilwara 
(Patan). Vanraj, the Chawra king had built this city of Anhilwara in the year 746 
AD. The Chawras ruled for 196 years from here. The Solankis took the control of 
the territory from the last Chawara king Sawant Singh Chowra. “When Vanraj 
first establıshed himself at Patan, large tracts of Gujarat had no other population 
that of the wild aborıginal tribes whereas under his illustrious successors of the 
Chawara and Solanki dynasties, the country soon became studded with wealthy 
towns and adorned with populous cities" (Dosabhai 1986: 51). Mulraj, the 
founder of the dynasty, commencing his rule in 942 AD, ruled the region for 253 
years. Mulraj Solanki, the most illustrious king of the dynasty seems to have 
conquered the Vamanstıhali (present Vanthali), the capital city fo Graharipu— a 
shepherd king. Graharipu is believed to be a powerful ruler in his time, who most 
probably ruled the western part of Kathiawar. He had a good relationship with 
Lakha, the son of king Phula of Kutch, and other shepherd kings such as Turks. 


The solanki supremacy ended after the last solankı king Bhimdev-l, in the 
middle of the13 century. The sovereignty pased to the Vaghelas. However, 
Vagelas soon lost to the Alap Khan, the brother of Delhi sultan Al-ud-din Khilji. 
The last Vaghela king being defeated in the battle fled from Anhilwara and took 
shelter in Deogarh. Though Anhilwara and neighbouring districts had fallen into 
the hands of Mohammedans, still, not all the country was subdued. Karan raja 
with the support of the king of Deogarh had kept the Passes in the southeastern 
comer of Gujarat in his possession. After the death of Karan Vaghela, sultan of 
Delhi appointed governors to look after this newly appointed province. Alaf Khan 
was the first governor to be appointed and he ruled from Anhilwara Patan. 
Anhilwara remained the capital up to the death of Muzafar Shah, the founder of 
the independent Mohammedan kingdom of Gujarat. Anmed Shah founded a new 
city called Ahmedabad that was campleted in 1423 AD to shift his capital from 
Anhilwara. 


After the decline of Mauryas, Sungas came to power in southern Gujarat 
for a brief period. Greeks, Sakas, Ksatrapas are some of the rulers who might 
have ruled the southern Gujarat before Gupta imperial power over took the reign. 
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The Gupta sovereignty over Gujarat was lost after the break up of the 
empire after the death of the Skandagupta in 470 AD. A small but independent 
dynasty of Traikutakas furnishes the history of suthern Gujarat for the second 
half of the 5" century AD. Gujjars, believed to be a branch of the Gujjar 
Partiharas of Jodhpur ruled a small territory, probably in between Narmada and 
Mahi from 580 to 808 AD. “The boundaries of the Gurjar dominion then were : the 
Mahi river in the north and the Tapi in the south. Sankheda and the tract known 
as the Rewakanta in the east and the gulf of Cambay on the west. The capital of 
the Gunaras seems to be Nandipuri (Nandod), from which the majority of the 
grants are issued” (Sankalia 1941: 16). 


In about 500 AD, Vakataka king Harisena crushed the power of Traikutakas 
in southern Gujarat, which was known as Lata. The Vakataka sovereignty over 
Lata only lasted the reign of Harisena until 520 AD. Then Katachuris ruled the 
province up to 610 AD. Early in the seventh centruy, the Katachuri king 
Budharaja was defeated by the westem Chalukya king Mangalaraja (Mangalesha), 
and since then, the suthern Gujarat become a Chalukya province. The Chalukyas 
lost their suzerainty to Rashtrakutas of Deccan in the middle of eighth century. 
From 743 Ad to 808 AD, ıt was ruled by the Deccan Rashtrakutas and then up to 
888 AD it was ruled by an independent line of Rashtrakutas known as Gujarat 
Rashtrakutas.The mainline of Rashtrakutas then resumed the control of Lata 
territory and ruled up to 974 AD. The sway of imperial Rashtrakutas over Gujarat 
extended normally up to and including the modern Kaira district; over the 
Gurjar-Pratiharas and others. Even after the downfall of Rashtrakutas, ıt seems 
the Lata was ruled by the vassals of the Paramara Bhojas of Malwa. In between, 
from 1074 to 1175 AD, for near about a century, it remained under the rule of 
Solankis of Anhilwara. The Lata country fell into the hands of Muslims in 14th 
-centry. The period in between is a period of rapid change when Yadavas, 
Paramaras and Chalukyas fought with each other for the control of Lata. 


13“ century thus saw the on set of the Muslim power. from 1297 to 1391, 
for a period of 94 years a part of the Gujarat territory was under the rule of 
Musalman Govemors. The Ahmedabad sultanate was established in 1403 AD, 
after being separated from Delhi emperor's control. The new sultan of Anmedabad 
at that time only held a narrow strip of the plain in between Mahi and Sabarmati, 
surrounded by Rajput kingdoms. On the north were the independent chiefs of 
Sirohi and Jhalor; on the east the raja of Idar and numerous small chiefs of Bhills 
and Kolis; and on the west, the Kathiawar was ruled by several small and 
independent chiefs. The only Rajput chiefs of note, with whom the Muslims 
came into contact in the later days, are the Ra of Sorath and his vassal Mukherji 
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Gohil. The Junagarh resisted the Muslim attack and though the Peeram was 
destroyed, and its founder slain, the power of Gohil clan largely remained 
unbroken. Gogho and the rest of their territories remained in their possession 
in the early period of Muslim rule in Gujarat. It was until the time of Mahmud 
Begura, the territory of Ra of Sorath was subjugated. Through out the Muslim 
period the Jhalas and Gohils defended their independence against the reiterated 
attacks and maintained the possession of their lands. 


Thus Mohammedan rulers of Gujarat kept on fighting with the surrounding 
Hindu kings with an objective of expanding the territory. The said objectives 
were achieved by the valiant Mohammedan rulers, but the frontier Hindu kings 
were not completely subjugated at a stretch for a long time. Therefore, we find 
periodic bettles between the sultans and the kings of surrounding Hindu and 
tribal principalities. “It is a striking tribute to the resiliency of the Rajput socio- 
political system that these serious blows left no abinding impression on them. 
Even the establishment of the Muslim authority in their capital towns was brief 
and transitory." (Mishra 1963: 199) 


It is important to note the the name ‘Rajput became current sometime 
some time after the 10" century AD (Majumdar and Pusalkar 1954: 11 9). Before 
this, different clans had their own identity. A clan was called Rajput only when it 
had established a dynasty, and the founder of the dynasty was referred as the 
founder of the particular clan of Rajputs. There is convincing evidence that clans 
such as Pratiharas, Guhilot, Chavotakas, and Chahamana who held their 
chiefdoms in 7 century, came to be known as Rajput clans later. Thus, 
gradually more and more clans were included into a warrior class and held the 
same rubric as a mark of their identity. In the beginning of the twentieth century, 
the known Rajput clans in Gujarat included Jadeja, Jhala, Vaghela, Solanki, 
Mahida, Rathod, Parmar, Paadhiyar, Chauhan, and Gohil. Some clans are 
considered original and some to be the offshoots from them. Definite historical 
evidence is available for only a few. For example, the Vaghela clan branched off 
from Solanki. 


Muslim and British Rule : Inertla and Changes in Pre-Muslim Social 
Formation 


Thus, a generic warrior class emerged in the social and political history of 
Gujarat as a reactionary social and political formation parallel to the Mustim 
socio-political institutions in the early medieval time. The Marathas took the 
possession of Ahmedabad in 1752. During the period of struggle for power 
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between the Maratha and Mughal, the territory was mostly ruled by the 
independent chiefs, who paid their trbute either to Marathas or to Mughals. 
The ruling class varied from one region to other, but in general, they were 
Rajputs, kolis and Grasia chiefs, who in all practical sense ruled the people. The 
socio-political system in the successive years, when British administration 
played a major role in the region, was largely involved with the power-play 
between several small Rajput princely states and a more numerous group of 
lesser Rajput chiefs known as grasias, or more popularly known as ‘Durbar in 
Saurashtra. Let us consider the power structure of these Rajput state for a 
better degree of understanding of the socio-political situation during this. 


The structure of the Rajput state was akın to the hierarchical structure of 
any patrilineal lineage. The supreme goveming authority of the Rajput state 
rested on the shoulder of a hereditary chief of the dominant clan. A group of 
hierarchically arranged vassals held several ranks in the administration of the 
whole state. A vassal was called grasia.The word grasia is derived from 
gras — a mouthful, which means an estate for subsistence. Every vassal 
received a gras estate from the chief. The gras estate was hereditary, hence 
was divided among the offsprings in each generation. This process of fission 
gradually decreased the size of gras in each successive generation. Over 
successive generation, thus the whole kingdom not only was divided into 
smaller and smaller denominations, it also created more number of vartical 
divisions in the ranks of the vassals. Thus, all vassals were bound to 
the chief, each through the one above him, by several customary 
obligations. Though there was an administrative system to in every Rajput 
State for tax collection and such other purposes, the Rajput chief's hold 
over his chiefdom rested largely on this system of grasia estates. At each 
succession to the chieftainship, the siblings of the chief recived gras estates 
as their patrimony. 


e The diminishing size of the gras estates resulted a constant struggle for 
Increasing one's territory and power. An enterprising young branch might enlarge 
its borders, not only at the expense of its feudal lord land brethren, but also at the 
expense of neighbouring clans. The weak and timid either lost, or fled to 
join the powerful neighbour. Some ambitious Rajput was seen to establish a 
separate state by suppressing the tribesmen in the hills and jungles. Separate 
independent states came into reality through such a process. As soon as 
a new state was established or a new state was acquired, however, the 
same principles of the political system were on the trail (Shah and Shroff 1958). 
This unremitting political dynamics came under some degree of control 
under Pax-Britanica. 
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Even in the early British regime, the Rajput princely states followed the 
conventional system. A large number of villages in a princely state were held as 
gras estates by the members of the prince's lineage. The prince and the grasias 
together formed a ruling lineage. The only difference between a modem Rajput 
state and an old one was that the struggle for power and authonty has assumed 
new forms. It ts well known that machination for power and authonty went on 
among the members of ruling lineages in Rajput state. They were a constant 
source of trouble to British administrators supervising the affairs of the 
Rajputstate. 


in British Gujarat, a gras estate was known as Talukdari and Wanta. 
These terms become current during the Muslim penod. The Muslim rulers did not 
grant gras estates, but they did not remove the estates that were retained as 
they were. The Rajputs holding these estates were called Talukdars during 
the later Mughal period. The minor gras estates were completely removed by 
Ahmed |, the Muslim ruler of Gujarat during 1410-1442. Consequently, these 
grasias tumed dacoits praying on the roads and villages. To reconcile them, 
three-forth of each estate held by them was acknowledged, under the denomination 
of Talpad, as the property of King, and one-fourth was given to grasia under the 
denomination of Wanta. While full assessment was levied on Talpad lands, the 
Wanita holders paid only a quit-rent or Salami to the king. In 1645, the Wanta 
lands were resumed forcibly by sultan Mahumd III, but were reversed by the 
Emperor Akbar in 1653. The Maratha rulers as well as the British retained the 
Talukdari and Wanta estates. 


There were 500 talukdari villages in British Gujarat (Desai 1948: 99). The 
dominant Rajput lineage in each talukdari village was the full proprietor of the 
village, and it was exempted from several rules and regulations applied to 
ordinary villages. Under the Wanta tenure, it was rarely and that an entire village 
was owned by Rajputs. Although the Wanta holders were given certain 
concessions In land revenue, they were not independent like the Talukdars. 
There were, however, several where the proportion of Wanta lands in comparison 
to lands held by other castes was so high that Rajputs were the virtual rulers in 
these villages. In few other villages, not only the fields around the Village, but 
also the village site were divided into Wanta and Talpad. The Wanta part was the 
joint property of Rajputs, and the other castes were under their authority. İt was 
also considered as a separate village for revenue administration. In such 
villages, the Wanta holders were almost as powerful as the Talukdars. 


The Talukdari and Wanta villages were Rajput states in miniature. 
They followed the same principle of political system as in Rajput state. The 
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Rajputs of these villages were also well known for their habit of ruse. The British 
government had a Talukdari Department to look after the affairs of the Talukdari 
and Wanta estates. These tenures were removed after Independence by land 
reform legislation. 


The Memorlal Stones : Paliyas in Gujarat 


The ancient Indian tradition, as is reflected in the early Sanskrit 
literature, perpetuates the idea of melioristic attitude life. Indian audience to the 
folk-literature, likewise, have enjoyed stories of their preferred heroes not as 
much for his distinguishing personal qualities as their appreciation for the 
purpose for which he applies his virtues. Consequently, protection of the 
society, perpetuation of cultural values, and welfare of the members of the 
society are some of the entrenched popular values in Indian tradition. "In Indian 
literary tradition, vira or heroism is not confined to military expedition; it also 
includes in an equal measure boundless liberty and sympathy towards people 
and a righteous mind. Hence, along with Yuddhaviras, there are danaviras, 
dayaviras, and dharmaviras. A kind could entitle himself for a commemoration 
not only by wars but also by his munificence, kindliness and righteous acts." 
(Krishnamoorthy 1982: 11) The detailed treatment of Rama's Aswamedha in 
Ramayana, and Yudhisthir's Rasasuya in Mahabharat illustrate the importance 
and antiquity of heroic discourse ın Indian tradition. 


We find a similar practice in the early historic period too. Early emperors 
— Chandragupta Maurya, Kharavela, Pushuyamitra Sunga, Samudragupta, 
Pravarasena and such others celebrated their achievements borrowing the idea 
of digvijay from Puranic heroes such as Bharat and Raghu. The tradition to 
imortalise the achievements of these historical heroes can as well be noticed in 
the works of classical Sanskrit poets like Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bharavi, Bana and 
Bhavabhuti. “Hence all historical kings, and even some chieftains, patronized 
poets generously, ... if Vikramaditya had a Kalidasa to eulogize his greatness, 
Harsa had Bana, and Pulakesin-ll had Ravikırti." (Krishnamoorthy 1982 : 11) 
Aswamedha performed by such kings resulted ın the establishment of ' yupas' or 
pillars, which in tum, stood as symbols of their victory. These pillars are known 
as Jaya-stabhas'. They bore prasasthisor panegyric of the glory of their material 
achievements. Thus, the antiquity of the tradition of erecting pillars can be 
stretched back to the early historic period in Indian context. 


A similar tradition was also practiced by Buddhists and Jains. Buddhists 
built chaityas and Jains set up Nisidhis as memorial relics of their revered 
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personalities. A Nisidhi is a memorial either in the form of an independent tablet 
or a portion of a shrine, or a pillar, or a doorway or a mandapa. On them are found 
footprints and sometimes an image, to represent the deceased individual. There 
is often an inscritpion describing the deceased personality, the way in which he 
submitted himself to voluntary death, and by whom the commemoration was 
executed (Upadhye 1982: 45). "The earliest record of a Nishidhı we have is in 
Kharavela's prashasthi (200 BC). These early memorials are believed by the 
public to have spiritual powers to bless the devotees”. (Krishnamoorthy 
1982: 16) 


A series of memoirs known as 'Chhaya-stambhas' are perhaps the earliest 
dated remnants of the popular tradition of the worship of the hero comes from 
south India. The chhaya-stambhas from the Nagarjunakonda are dated from 
about 250 to 325 AD. These were not only raised for kings queens, generals and 
soldiers, but also for religious teachers are famous artisans (Sarkar 1974: 97) 
The Kirtistambhas or Govardhana pillars in Rajasthan are known as early as 8” 
century AD. The Govardhana depiction bears testimony to the popularity of the 
Krishna cult in western Rajasthan. This can be further corroborated by the 
profuse depiction of Krishna legends on the exterior fo 8 -gtr century Brahmanic 
temples at Osian, 35 miles from Jodhpur. It is interesting to note that Ghatiyala 
pillar inscription (VS 918) indicates the existence of Abhiras in the Jodhpur 
region during the period. The series of Govardhanapillars in western Rajasthan 
in dated between 10* to 13" century. "The warriors and chieftains referred to ın 
such memorial pillars were probably ranked as great as Krishna, the savior of 
cows, and Vraja people from the wrath of India. And it was in fitness of things to 
pay him a glowing tribute by depicting the figure of Govardhanaon one side of 
such memorial pillars installed on the banks of tanks and rivulets or on 
cremation grounds." (Agrawala 1982) 


Another series of vertical slabs with sculptures in relief overlap with the 
Govardhana pillars in western Rajasthan. They are popularly known today as 
devalis or Paliyas. Tha term devaliseems to be their original name as the term 
occurs in epigraphs on the stones along with its variants, deuli, and devakulika. 
It is argued that around 12” century, Govardhanas were generally replaced 
by Paliyas (Chattopadhyaya 1982: 141). The early memorials of Rajasthan 
correspond to the formative period of the Rajput polity. It is true that the 
memorials were not erected to the Hajpufs alone, but such diffusion was 
penetrated different sections of society. The Rajput polity evolved, at least to an 
extent, because of confrontation with original settlers, land inscriptional references, 
though veiled, bear testimony to Rajput expansion at the expense of Bhils, Ahirs 
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and others. The process of the transformation of tribal wooden pillars into 
memorial stones may also be viewed in this socio-political contexrt 
(Chattopadhyaya 1982: 148). It seems that the formalisation of death through 
memorial stones by the members of the deceased's family was accepted a one 
of various symbols of status in society. 


The situation in Gujarat does not vary much from Rajasthan. the outline of 
the social and political formation process is drawn in the previous section. 
Among the recorded memorials, the earliest seems to be a satistone dated 996 
AD at Amratvel, six miles from Kandla (Doshi 1982: 171). The practice of 
erecting memorial stones of found among a number of cmmunities in Gujarat. 
They are also known to the local people by various vernacular terms. Shah 
(1982) lists the regional variations of these memorial stones as follows : 


—— <<. 


Regional Name The Region The Community 
of Memonal Associated with it 
Stones 
ey ii 
Gatla Panchmahal Bhils 
Khamba Nizar Area Vasavas 
Rihama Banaskanta, Sabarkanta Grasias 
Sokit Sabarkanta (for women) Graslas 
Agath Sabarkanta (for men) Graslas 
Vetra Surat area Chaudharı Gamits 
Cira Panchmahals Bhils 
Khatri Baroda area Rathwas, and Naiks 
Palıya/Khambi Saurashtra and Kutch Bharwad, Raban, 
Charans, Graslas, 
Durbars, and Rajputs. 
Khatru Surat area Chaudhans, Gamits 


eee 

The memorial stones in peninsular Gujarat (Kathiawar and Kutch) are known 
as Paliyas. The Paliyas in Gujarat bear a striking similarity with their counter- 
parts ın Rajastan. The Paliyas in Gujarat are monolithic slabs, usually with a 
triangular head. The symbols of sun and the moon are found etched in this 
triangular head to signify the eternity of the deceased hero. On one side of the 
shoulder, a stylized pictorial depiction of the hero is found. The engraving, in 
general, is shellow and is a work of very crude sculpting. In few cases, a brief 
inscription is also found on Paliya depicting the name and day of death of the 
hero. The inscription gives no clue to the cause of the death. Jain (1982) 
discusses at least five other variations noticed in the pictorial depiction of the 
hero in Paliyas: hero-stones with a man piercing daggers in his own neck; 
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.hero-stones with camel nder(s); hero-stones with ship and sailors; hero-stones 
with a bullock cart and its occupants; and hero-stones with two riders. These 
depictions are recognized community symbols and are used for every member 
of the community without any reference to the social status of the deceased. 
For example, the depiction of a man piercing dagger in his own throat-is a 
community identifier of Charans, who earlier practiced traguto accept a heroic 
death.Similarly, the hero riding a camel is a cummunity symbol Ifor Rabaris. 
Likewise, the sailor communities (Kharvas, Bhadela, Mianas and Vaghers) 
depict their heroes on a ship. 


Along with the inscription and pictorial depiction the local sources of the 
oral tradition has preserved the context of the hero depicted in these Paliyas 
stones. The local Bardic communities have preserved these historical contexts 
in the form of oral narratives. Bhats, Charans, Vahivanchas, Ranimagas, Turis, 
Dhadhis, Atıts, Devalvakıyas, Bhands, Kapdis, Lavaniyas, Magans, Nagaris, 
Palimagas, Udiyas, Mirs, Motisaras and Raval (Shah and Shroff 1958) are some 
of the known Bardic Communities of the region. Except Bhats, Charans, 
Vahivanchas and Ravals, the rest of them lived lıfe of a mendicant wandering 
from village to village singing the heroic ballads to the natives. 


The Bhats and Charans are known as Devi-putras, i.e., the son of a 
goddess. Although Bhats and Charans follow the same occupation, they follow 
two different traditions in their poetry. Charans compose their poetry in a dialect 
known as Dingal. This is a poetic dialect of western Rajasthan evolved by 
Charans, and not used for ordinary purposes. On the hand, Bhats compose their 
poetry in a well-known dialect of Hindi Called Braj Bhasa. There has always been 
rivalry between the traditions, and the poetry of Bhats is regarded as a higher 
form that that of the Charan. 


The Bhats and Charans owe their allegiance to non-Sanskrit Matas such 
as Khodiyar, Sikotar, Meladi, and Hadakvali. The worship of the non-Sanskrit 
Matas involves the flesh and liquor in the worship these Matas. Animal sacrifice 
was common about fifty years ago at Ambajı, Bahucharji, and Kalika of 
Pavagadh, the three most widely worshiped sanskrit Matas in Gujarat. The 
person of Bhat or Charan was considered sacred because of his positon as a 
Deviputra. This belief was the basis of several sanctions at the disposal of 
Bhats and Charans. The Bhats and Charans practiced Tragu. This practice 
consisted in shedding one's own blood or the blood of some member of one's 
family, and in calling down the vengeance of heaven upon the offender whose 
obstinacy necessitated the sacrifice. It was believed about Charan women that 
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those who sacrificed themselves became Matas. There are a number of such 
non-Sanskrit Matas in North Gujarat and Saurashtra. There is also a widespread 
belief that Bahuchara, one of the three most important Sanskrit Matas in 
Gujarat, was a Charan woman who cut off her breasts when attacked by 
members of the Koli caste. It is important to note here that the pastoralist 
communities, heavily concentrated in peninsular Gujarat, are mostly followers of 
Mother Goddesses. The Bahuchar, Khodiyar, Sikotar and Meladi are found as 
village and clan deities among the pastoralist communities in Gujarat. Most of 
the pastoralists narrate a story about their migration from Rajasthan as they 
were forced to evict the place due to their close allegiance to some Rajput clans 
who lost their political power in the power struggle in the medieval time. The 
allegiance of some of the pastoral communities to Rajputscan be indicated from 
the fact that Bharwads in north and south Gujarat worship Jhalabapaji and 
Baldev, two holy Rajputs. 


At the present state of the knowledge, it may not be sufficient to trace 
the origin of the tradition of Paliya to the southward migration of pastoral 
communities from Gujarat, but it definitely outlines the necessary link between 
the pastoralists and loudening of tradition of Paliya in the region. The historical 
outline in the beginning apparently establishes the fact that the formation of the 
Rajput polity in the peninsular Gujarat paved its path through subjugation of 
the pastoral chiefs in 11" century. Corresponding to this fact, it will not be 
far-fetched to assume that the struggle for political power to control the right to 
land use must have intensified during this period. The struggle for political power 
was both and intra clan, involving Rajput as well as non-Rajput clans. Although 
the political struggle overshadows the local tension arising out of expansion of 
agriculture and suppression of other subsistence, yet their role in defining local 
heroes should receive the due credit. Doshi (1982: 171) truly states that the 
number of Paliyas increased from 11" century and reached a phenomenal stage 
in the 18" and 19" century. 


With this conceptual background now let us turn to the distribution of the 
Palıyas in Gujarat. The Colonial surveyors at the end of the 19" century had 
conducted a detailed survey of the region (Govt. of india 1884). The locations of 
the Paliyas are indicated in these topo-sheets of Gujarat. A list of the Paliyas 
was compiled after a through reading of these topo-sheets, and the coordinates 
were recorded (appendix-1). Subsequently, a map was prepared by plotting them 
carefully on the map of Gujarat along with other necessary details (Map |). 
Following are some of the important observations derived from the reading of 
this map: i 
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Map 1: Spatial distnbution of memonal stone sites in Gujarat 
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1. Most of the Paliyas are found either in Kathiawar Peninsula or in Kutch. 


2. A distinct cluster of Paliyas is found in the bank of river Mahi at the 
foothills of the southern extension of Aravalis. It is important to note that this 
cluster lies to the west of the most Important political centre in the medieval 
history of Gujarat and occuples a crucial position on the gateway to the southern 
Rajasthan and northern India. 


3. Another important cluster of Paliyasis found in north Gujarat with a linear 
distribution along the border of Ran of Kutch. Most of them are situated on the 
banks of river Banas, Saraswati, Rupen, and their tributaries. This region is used 
as the summer pasture by the pastoralists of Kutch and southern Rajasthan. It 
might be reminded that this cluster lies close to the Anhilwara Patan, the 
erstwhile political seat of powerful Rajput clans such as Solankis and Vaghelas, 
before Ahmedabad escalated its position to the present prominence. 


4. The Paliyas in Kutch are sparsely distributed all along. The density is 
found to be slightly thicker in the western part of Kutch were mostly pastoralists 
inhabit. These Paliyas are found attached to the temporary pastoral settlements, 
which are occupied only four to five months in a month in the most favourable 
years. 


5. Though Paliyas are noticed in each nook and corner of Kathiawar 
peninsula, a thick line is formed in the eastern part. This line joins the southeastern 
tip of the Little Ran at one end, the Gir forests on the other end. It is curious to 
note that this falls linear to the cluster of Paliyas in north Gujarat that nests the 
former power centre Anhilwara Patan. It also forms a boundary keeping the 
whole of north Gujarat and its most important political cities of the later date 
Ahmedabad and Baroda. It seems a vehement resistance was put to the 
invading political powers of north Gujarat in this frontier zone. 


6. As we move towords the westem side of the Kathiawar peninsula, the 
concentration of the Paliyas becomes thinner. 


7. From the ecological point of view, the Paliyas are mostly found in the 
region, which tilts more towards the pastoralism than the agriculture in the mixed 
economy practiced in the region. The majority of the Paliyas are found either 
close to the water sources or to the grasslands. This is more apparent in western 
part of Kathiawar peninsula and in Kutch. 
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8. The distribution of the Paliyas are found in the rainfall zones: |, Il, IN,IV 
and V. The rainfall zone-! is the driest zone, which receives minimum of the 
rainfall. The monsoon rains start late in August (5 to 10 cms) and the highest 
rainfall (10 to 20 cms) is received in the month of September. The rainfall in the 
rest of the year is insignificant. The whole of Kutch and the northwestem tip of 
Kathiawar peninsula fall under.this zone. Rainfall zone-ll comes under the 
influence of monsoon in the month of June. It recives 10 to 20 cms rainfall in the 
month of June and the intensity of the rainfall decreases in the rest of the 
monsoon months. the monsoon begins in the rainfall zone-lll in the month of 
June and the intensity gradually decreases towards September. In the rainfall 
zone-lV, though the rainfall is not high (45-55 cms per annum), yet it is well 
distributed over all the four months of rainy season. the average annual rainfall in 
the rainfall zone-V is 60 cms per annum. The rainfall is the heaviest in the month 
of June and gradually decreases over the rest of the monsoonal months. The 
erratic rainfall pattern and recurrent monsoon failures are common in this region. 
Hence, the reliability of agriculture as a subsistence mode is low. These 
ecological constraints can be treated as the basic premise of the local politics 
over the control of land. The folk-traditon of Kathiawar particularly is a rich 
storehouse of the stories, which narrates conflict between the pastoralists and 
others. Most of these stories are found associated with the Paliyas in the 
locality. 


In Conclusion : Construction of Identitles 


The social spectrum that claim their allegiance to the tradition of Paliyas 
includes forest dwelling communities and pastoral communities at one end, and 
different clans of Rajputs arranged in a hierarchical order on the other end. There 
are other elements in the heroic discourse embedded within the tradition of 
Paliyas in Gujarat. some of the important elements outlined in various sections 
of this essay are: 1. The change from a melloristic society to a martial society; 
2. The bardic communities who played an important role in popularizing the 
heroic stories and legitimizing the heroic hegemony for participant communities; 
and 3. The adoped framework of superhumation of the hero enunciating the 
divine power of a pantheon of local and regional deities. The tradition of Paliya 
can be better envisaged through understanding of the interrelationship of 
these factors. 


Early Indian heroes, both the mythical and historical, as is treated in the 
Sanskrit literary works, show a combination of wartime virtues with the virtues in 
the normal situation. Hence, the hero was composite whole of many virtues. 
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The hero is found in a contextual display of these virtues in varying degrees. The 
recognition of wide categories of virtues may be suggested from the use of the 
terms such as danavira, yudhavira, dharmavira, and dayavira. The greatest 
heroes of Indian tradition are those who resolved the contradictions of the 
virtues, in difficult situations posed before him by no fault of his, but as a sheer 
mercy of the destiny to test his heroic qualities. A successful hero came out of 
the test of the destiny by his consistent and persevering endeavors. Whenever 
some of the contradictions remained unresolved, the hero in general is found in 
desperation, but handcuffed, because he has given a word, a greater virtue to 
adhere in such a situation. Perhaps, the greatest virtue to keep one's word 
makes the hero dependable for commoners. It is the reason why people felt 
secure under the protection of Ksatriyas, as they jealously adhered to the 
supremacy of this virtue. 


We notice some fundamental difference between the traditional and the 
new value system due to internal changes in the Rajput social structure and 
polity, which as well coincides with the advent of Muslims. There is a conceptual 
difference between Ksatriyas, which so far held the supreme position as the 
traditional warrior class, and Rajputs, the new emerging dynastic lineage. Most 
of the Rajput clans trace their descent from the ancient Ksatriya clans through 
mythical concoction pioneered by Brahmins and bards. The Rajputs, following 
their traditional counterparts endorsed the self-sacrifice as the noblest of 
virtues. This value was not only confined to the Rajput groups, rather it was 
shared by almost all communities who participate in the tradition of Paliya. Thus, 
we notice men and women, across the community lines, laying their lives for 
virtuous deeds- to defend their village, to safeguard their cattle, or even in a few 
cases to proffer help the those in distress. "Not unexpectedly, the rigth to 
avenge personal wrongs was given this status. A man to whom justice was 
denied became an outlaw, or barvatiyo. His society held him, not a criminal, but 
an evenging hero; his act of harassment and violence to his enemy were 
viewed as a legitimate if what separate means of carrying out personal vendettas." 
(Doshi 1982: 158) Hence, in a period, when outside threats to disturb the normal 
chores of social and economic life of a 'community' became a routine affair; the 
martial character of the heroes became the most overtly expressed virtue. This 
commonly held value system percolated from the top to the bottom of the Rajput 
social structure. The comparative lawlessness during the Maratha Mughal power 
struggle at the top echelons of regional power politics esclated the propensity for 
raising an armed revenge for even petty events in the ground level. Conflict in 
land use pattem, politically motivated feuds, personal vendettas, and as well 
increase in outlaw activities-permutation and combination of these factors 
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conditioned the mass psychology to accept virtues or more accurately the 
values of martial tradition. 


The political dynamism at the top gradually made an impact even in the 
ground level. Consequently, the concept of martial Rajput became a universal 
reality. The concept of Martial Rajput can be perceived as brave, mettlesome, 
and very quick to perceive and resent an insult. Hitchcock (1958) mentions 
about two strands in the local oral tradition, which supports the ıdea of martial 
Rajputs. One strand in the local oral tradition illustrates the behavioural qualities 
of a true martial Rajput in various situations common ın the lives of ordinary 
villagers. The other strand recalls the achievements of the martial Rajputs, 
dead or alive, who are revered within the community. The Paliyas across the 
boundaries of participative communities play a major role in such narratives in 
local levels. Thus the Paliyas and the folk-narratives, which recount the heroic 
virtues, covertly stated the commoners' aspiration to attain the status of Rajput. 


The aspiration for attaining Rajput status must have been held by all 
groups ranked below in the social hierarchy. The communities practicing the 
common tradition of Paliyas share a special historical relationship with different 
Rajput lineages. The Bhill chiefs were treated at par with the Rajputs; Charans 
served as the royal bards to foster their claim to establish a dynasty. Rabaris 
played a significant role in the warfare by providing camels required for the army; 
other pastoralist groups played an equally crucial role in the transportation and 
provided the background support in the werfare. The list of the symbiotic 
relationship between Rajputs and other participative communities in the tradition 
of Paliya would swell up considerably if we take into account the emergaence of 
some of the Rajput clans from these tribal backgrounds. In the era of territorial 
expansion of Rajputstates, some of the chiefs belonging to these communities 
were incorporated into the feudal structure of Rajputstate. Hence, their allegiance 
to Rajput social customs is and offshoot from their claims (fictitious or real) to 
share a common ancestry. 


The Bardic communities, both in the local and regional level, with their 
skill of oratory provided a crucial cultural service to create and propagate social 
and cultural norms that adhere to the virtues of a martial Rajput. We have 
already discussed the link of these bardic communities with pastoral communities 
that constitute the majority of the participating population in the tradition of 
Paliyavis-a-vis Rajputs, the other major participating group in the tradition. The 
most crucial aspect of the tradition at the local level was the deification of the 
hero. People at the local level revered the heroes because they believed on the 
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supernatural power of the deceased hero. The faith emanated from the matrix of 
the folk religion where the hero is visualized as the possessor of the divine 
powers of the folk pantheon. Hence, the hero was treated at per with the god. 
The act and sentiments towards area-specific supernatural and divinities were 
recognized in the effort to raise the hero the status of divinity. This provided a 
congruous belief system that was easily understood and accepted by the 
ordinary members of the community. The Bardic communities played a role of 
‘local community of thought’ who picked up the ‘intellectual matter’ of the tradition 
of Paliya, and preached it at the folk level. At the wider regional level the 
ideology behing the tradition strengthened the social postions fo Rajputs. 
In the local level, the participation in this tradition, not only perpetuated the 
value-system; it also kept the aspiration of the commoners to achieve the status 
of Rajputs. It is important of note here that the Rajput is a blanket term for 
different clans. Hence, the claim to Rajput status may not demand a necessary 
change in the originald name of the aspiring group or community. This flexibility 
in the framework consolidated the group identity of the aspiring groups. 
Consequently, we find that the group identity being guarded with stringent 
behavioural norms at the local level, and to be perceived as a community effort 
to achieve higher status in the social hierarchy. 


The differences in the pictographic depiction of the heroes in different 
communities prove this assertion. A particular pictographic representation is 
followed by a particular community. The depiction of hero on the back of a camel 
is held as a community symbol for Rabaris. Charans are either represented by 
the depiction of performance of tragu or riding a bullock cart. The depiction of 
horse suggests the community identity of the hero as either Fajputor Bharwads. 
Though Bharwads and Rajput share the same symbolic depiction, their 
memorials are found separately. It might be further added that the ritual practice 
associated with Paliya differ considerably from other. In nutshell, the tradition of 
Paliya though manifests an intellectual integrity across a large number of 
participative communites the nitty-gritty of the tradition reflect differences in the 
actual practice. 


The intellectual integrity of the tradition of paliya lies in the common claim 
to hegemony in the Gramscian sense, which powerfully defined and shaped the 
identities and worldviews of the participating communities. The community 
identities here may be seen as “variably successful attempts create and 
maintain coherence out of inconsistent cultural stuff, but the social history of a 
specific community always carries around enough disparate and contradictory 
strands of knowledge and passion to be in a potentially critical position" 
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(Dirks etal 1994: 18). It is in this area of ‘critical position’ we notice a partial 
articulation of the synchronic ritual complexity of the tradition of Paliya. 
Consequently, a need emerge to think beyond the implicit narratives and 
contextual subjectivities and to focus on those processes that are produced in 
the articulation of cultural differences. The articulation of the different ethnic 
identities is expressed here in a symbolic contest of the objectified cultural 
distinction of these groups. Such representation of differences must not be 
hastily read as the reflection of pre-given etnic or cultural traits with an ordained 
hegemonic fixity. "The social articulation of difference is a complex on-going 
negotiation that seeks to authonze cultural hybridities that emerge in moments 
of historical transformation” (Bhabha 1994: 2) 


The differences in the residual or emergent arenas of ritual defines a 
distinct position for the pastoral and other itinerary social groups, all under a 
heavy pressure of marginalization at that point of time. The other major social 
group that participated in this tradition was Rajput. As it is pointed elsewhere in 
this essay, Rajput as a social block is heterogeneous. It is an emergent social 
category, which is the work of hegemony itself in the process of iteration and 
differentiation. The achievement of this superior social status involves a 
strategic signification of the common martial virtues with production of alternative 
and antagonistic images that are always produced in conjunction and ın 
competition with other contending social groups. This produced in conjunction 
and in competition with other contending social groups. This partial presence of 
metonymy of antagonism, and its effective significations give meaning to 
this particular politics of struggle as the struggle of identifications. This 
socio-political struggle for identity can be located on the regional landscape once 
we accept Bordieu's (1977) concept of ‘habitus’. The struggle for the identity in 
tum retorts back to the basic economic struggle for control of the land use 
pattern in this region. Thus, the ethnic identities as expressed in this ritual mode 
emulate both the political, ecological, and cultural postulation. 


The views on the cult of Paliya as a signification of the ethnic identities 
among the pastoral community germinated while the author was conducting an 
ethno-archaelogical inquiry in this region. the author encountered several valiant 
and exciting folk-histories primarily revolving around the Paliyas. The core 
perception of this essay emanates from the emotional belief of its participants 
on the content of the stories and the openly exhibited pride in defining their 
identities through them. This essay is based on selected oral narratives from 
different parts of the region. The author will be able to provide details of this 
tradition once the collection of the oral narratives from all the seven hundred 
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Palıya sites is completed. The next phase of the study delves in to some of the 
aspects of the folkorism related to the continuity of the figurative and ideological 
idiom of this ancient tradition in the present situation. The sequel to this study 
will deal with the changing matnx of the ritual configuration and cultural signs 
within the polarity of ‘cultural diversity’ and ‘cultural differences’ in the context of 
independent India. 
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[84:384 
TABLE 1 — THE LIST OF MEMORIAL STONES SITES IN GUJARAT. 
North-South East-West Nearest identifiable Distance or 
SI No Coordınate Coordınate Landmark or Village Direction from 
(Degree/Minute/ (Degree/Minute/ Name the Landmark 
Second . Second 
eee 
1 20/44/10 70/48/30 Sarkharia 2 kms SE 
2 20/47/30 70/59/00 Sonar 100 mts NE 
3 20/47/40 70/55/10 Larkha 500 mts SW 
4 20/47/50 70/48/40 Mitaj 4 kms SE 
5 20/46/40 70/47/20 Kadodra 2 kms E 
6 20/49/10 70/50/30 Fafni Nani 1 kms E 
7 20/49/20 70/00/00 Fafni Nani 2 kms S 
' 8 20/51/40 70/50/30 Vithalpur 0.5 km S 
9 20/56/40 70/52/20 Serkan Nes 0.5 km'S 
10 20/56/10 70/48/00 Ghantwar 05 km S 
11 20/56/40 70/48/00 Ghantwar 1kmN 
12 20/56/40 70/48/20 Ghantwar 3 kms N 
13 20/57/20 70/48/10 Ghantwar 5 kms N 
14 20/58/00 70/48/30 Kansana Nes 15 kms SW 
15 20/55/30 70/45/40 Paoti 100 mts 
16 20/57/30 70/45/50 Paoti 6 kms N 
17 20/57/50 70/45/40 Paotı 7 kms N 
18 20/58/50 70/37/50 Khanderi 3 kms NW 
19 20/53/30 70/53/20 Alidhar 1kmE 
20 20/55/10 70/56/30 Gadhra 3 kms E 
21 20/47/00 71/08/30 Dandi 1 km W 
22 20/55/10 71/20/40 Dhahata 100 mts 
23 20/54/40 71/21/00 Dholadan 100 mts 
24 21/45/30 71/07/00 Devgaon 100 mts 
25 21/45/40 71/10/15 Pipria 100 mts 
26 21/46/00 71/13/20 Monpur 100 mts N 
27 21/48/30 71/26/30 Chavad 100 mts S 
28 21/50/00 71/28/30 Hirana 100 mts W 
29 21/49/20 71/15/30 Valardi 
30 21/50/30 71/18/20 Chamardi 
31 21/50/00 71/04/00 Vasavad 100 mts N 
32 21/51/20 71/10/00 Tramdoda 
33 21/51/10 71/11/00 Piplia adrana 
34 21/51/00 71/20/30 Babra 1KmN 
35 21/50/30 71/20/50 Babra 1KmSs 
36 21/51/40 71/28/00 Barvala 
37 21/52/20 71/16/10 Charkha W 
38 21/52/20 71/17/00 Charkha- 
39 21/52/10 71/13/30 Gurgrala 
40 21/54/00 71/04/40 Santhalı 
41 21/55/30 71/08/50 Pıpllu 
42 21/48/00 71/45/30 Waon 
— Contd. 


; 
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ees” 


North-South East-West Nearest Identiflable Distance or 
SI. No Coordinate Coordinate Landmark or Village Direction from 
(Degree/Minute/ (Degree/Minute/ Name the Landmark 
Second Second 
—_——_ A . ii 
43 21/47/00 71/46/30 Dhola 
44 21/48/30 71/47/00 Dhola 
45 21/47/30 71/47/30 Longala 
46 21/48/30 71/48/30 Pıpradi 
47 21/46/00 71/55/30 Ukhorala 
48 21/45/00 71/56/00 Surka Nana 
49 21/55/30 71/45/30 Ramanka 
50 21/57/30 71/47/30 Kalatalav 
51 21/02/00 71/21/30 Samadhlala 
52 21/11/00 71/21/00 Amfaidi 5 kms W 
53 21/06/00 71/39/00 Moviana charank 
54 21/11/30 71/41/00 Khuntavada 
55 21/16/30 71/02/30 Kubarda 
56 21/19/30 71/00/30 Malhsıka 
57 21/23/00 71/03/30 Bharad 
58 21/25/30 71/02/30 Hampur 
59 21/29/00 71/08/00 Medi 
60 21/25/30 71/08/30 Dhasa 
61 21/22/30 71/08/00 Manavav 
62 21/22/30 71/09/00 Morjhar 
63 21/17/00 71/08/30 Dolva 
64 21/18/00 71/13/30 Lakhapadar 
21/23/30 71/10/30 Rajkot 
66 21/25/00 71/14/30 Pania 
67 21/23/00 71/15/00 Ingorala 
68 21/26/00 71/13/00 Malida S 
69 21/27/00 71/12/00 Malida 
70 21/27/30 71/10/30 Charia 
71 21/28/30 71/18/00 Lapalia 
72 21/15/30 71/19/30 Jıksalı 
73 21/20/30 71/21/30 Sovar 
74 21/30/00 71/21/30 Amba 
75 21/28/00 71/24/30 Krakoch 
76 21/20/00 71/25/00 Jhijudi Mota 
77 21/25/30 71/25/00 Jhijudi Mota N 
78 21/20/30 71/27/30 Pitavadı 
79 21/20/30 71/30/00 Sejal W 
80 21/20/30 71/28/30 Sejal 
81 21/16/00 71/26/30 Gadnagara 
82 21/16/00 71/29/30 Likhata 
83 21/27/30 71/35/00 Sarambhda 
84 21/21/30 71/38/30 Kantrodı 
85 21/22/20 71/42/30 Jesar 
86 21/21/30 71/45/00 Chiroda Ww Contd 
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87 21/25/30 71/51/30 Bhandarıa 

88 21/35/00 71/00/30 Vaghanıa 

89 21/39/00 71/03/00 Kunkavav 

90 21/39/30 71/03/00 Kunkavav N 

91 21/40/00 71/05/30 Jhangar 

21/42/00 71/09/00 Lunt 

93 21/33/00 71/06/00 Jhalia 

94 21/42/00 71/21/30 Jarkhia 

95 21/32/00 71/24/30 ulia Mota 

96 21/30/00 71/26/00 Lila Nana 

97 21/32/30 * 71/28/00 Sonallya 

98 21/35/30 71/26/00 Antalla 

99 21/36/00 71/26/00 Antalia N 
100 21/41/30 71/33/30 Damnagar 
101 21/39/00 71/36/00 Dhamal 
102 21/40/30 71/40/30 Mandivi 
103 21/42/30 71/44/30 Pipardi 
104 21/42/30 71/45/00 Pipardı 
105 23/33/30 71/30/30 Kordha W 
106 23/31/30 71/39/30 Kuwar 
107 23/32/30 71/38/00 Kuwar N 
108 23/32/30 71/38/30 Kuwar N 
109 23/32/30 71/39/00 Kuwar N 
110 23/32/30 71/39/00 Kuwar NE 
111 23/36/00 71/40/00 Tandia 
112 23/36/00 71/40/00 Tandia E 
113 23/35/30 71/40/30 Chandur Rathon 
114 24/37/30 71/43/30 Dudkha 
115 23/32/00 71/44/00 Lolara S 
116 23/32/30 71/43/30 Lolara N 
117 23/32/00 71/41/30 Sipur 
118 23/39/00 71/33/30 Ved 
119 23/40/00 71/37/30 Bhadrara 
120 23/43/30 71/33/00 Jagsar 
121 23/44/30 71/31/30 . Gamru 
122 23/45/00 71/32/30 Gotarka N 
123 23/30/00 72/54/00 Dantisara W 
124 23/33/00 72/59/00 Tuwar W 
125 23/35/00 72/53/30 Munjpur 
126 23/35/00 72/54/00 Munjpur 
127 23/35/30 72/54/00 Munjpur N 
128 23/36/00 72/57/00 Ormana 
129 23/37/00 72/53/00 Palipur 
130 23/36/30 72/57/30 Vaghel 
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131 23/41/30 72/56/30 Hari 
132 23/41/00 72/51/30 Shekshelar E 
133 23/48/30 72/41/00 Sami W 
134 23/48/00 72/41/30 Samı W 
135 23/49/30 72/40/30 Sami 
136 23/49/30 72/41/00 Sami 
137 22/35/00 71/22/30 Chorvira 
138 22/38/00 71/2230 Rampur 
139 22/38/30 71/23/00 Palasan 
140 22/43/30 71/20/00 Khampalia 
141 22/37/00 71/17/30 Chandrelia 
142 22/36/00 71/15/00 Amrapur SE 
143 22/41/00 71/15/00 Ranipat 
144 22/41/00 71/15/00 Ranipat 
145 22/31/00 71/10/00 Pandal 
146 22/31/30 71/10/00 Rampura 
147 22/37/30 71/07/30 Ganga Vadar 
148 22/37/30 71/05/00 Sodharka 
149 22/31/00 71/03/30 Maika 
150 22/31/00 71/02/30 Koti 
151 22/44/00 71/02/00 Mate! 
152 22/35/30 71/04/00 Bokadthamba 
153 22/36/00 71/02/30* Lunsar 
154 22/35/30 71/02/00 Kerala 
155 22/58/00 71/13/30 Ranekpur 
156 22/57/00 71/15/00 Ghanshyampur 
157 22/55/00 71/12/00 Golasan 
158 22/53/00 71/12/00 Palasan 
159 22/54/00 71/14/30 Bhalgamda 
160 22/48/00 71/13/00 Valajal 
161 22/50/00 71/22/30 Rampura N 
162 22/00/00 71/25/30 Soladi 
163 22/00/00 71/26/00 Soladı 
164 22/54/00 71/26/30 Gajanwao 
165 22/54/00 71/29/30 Bhechra E 
166 22/54/00 71/29/30 Bhechra W 
167 22/50/00 71/29/30 Ankevalıa Mota 
168 22/30/30 71/30/00 Sudamra Dandalpur 
169 22/40/30 71/31/00 Naaka 
170 22/40/30 71/35/00 Kudala E 
171 22/41/00 71/37/00 Limbdı 
172 22/42/30 71/50/00 Khajeli 
173 22/39/00 71/48/30 Samla 
174 22/34/00 71/44/00 Baldanu 
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175 22/31/00 71/43/00 Borsdana 
176 22/33/00 71/41/30 Varod 
177 22/32/00 71/40/30 Vastardı 
178 22/07/00 72/59/00 Dantretia 
179 22/10/00 72/54/00 Kundal 
180 22/10/30 72/52/30 Bela 
181 22/03/00 72/59/00 Sangavadar 
182 22/04/00 72/47/00 Sarvi 
183 22/14/00 72/46/30 Khas 
184 22/14/00 71/44/00 Alan 
185 22/10/00 71/42/30 Botad 
186 22/13/30 71/41/00 Aniali 
187 22/07/00 71/40/30 Jhotingra 
188 22/11/00 71/39/30 Hardar 
189 22/15/00 71/40/00 Kanjara 
190 22/14/00 71/88/00 Tardhara 
191 22/06/00 71/01/00 Haml 
192 22/06/00 71/01/00 Hanpur 
193 22/00/30 71/05/00 Hamirpur 
194 22/05/00 71/05/30 Halenda 
195 22/13/30 71/05/30 Boghravadar 
196 22/03/30 71/06/30 Baldoi 
197 22/11/00 71/08/30 Bhadla 
198 22/00/30 71/09/30 Kharshia 
199 22/02/00 71/09/00 Samdiala N 
200 22/02/30 71/09/30 Samdiala 
201 22/03/00 71/11/30 Chitalia 
202 22/13/30 71/12/30 Anandpur 
203 22/14/30 71/17/00 Ajmir 
204 22/09/00 71/17/00 Madava 
205 22/08/30 71/19/00 Kaduka 
206 22/03/00 71/18/00 Hadmatla 
207 22/03/30 71/18/00 Hadmatia 
208 22/02/00 71/25/30 Malgad 
209 22/04/00 71/25/00 Somnath 
210 22/06/00 71/23/00 Phulhar 
211 22/10/00 71/26/30 Kandhevalia Nana 
212 22/10/30 71/28/30 Kandhevalia Mota 
213 22/12/00 71/27/30 Rupavatı 
214 22/12/30 71/28/00 Thonali 
215 22/12/30 71/25/30 Vichhia 
216 22/13/30 71/22/00 Ori 
217 22/13/30 71/22/30 Orl 
218 22/46/30 71/31/30 Khodu S 
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219 22/50/00 71/83/00 


220 22/49/30 
221 22/52/30 
222 22/45/30 
223 22/53/30 
224 22/53/00 
225 22/53/00 
226 22/55/00 
227 22/54/00 
228 22/52/00 
229 22/50/30 
230 22/54/00 
231 22/56/00 
232 22/52/00 
233 22/55/30 
234 22/49/30 
235 22/47/00 
236 22/19/00 
237 22/16/30 
238 22/15/30 
239 22/21/00 
240 22/21/00 
241 22/28/00 
242 22/28/00 
243 22/23/30 
244 22/27/00 
245 22/27/00 
246 22/25/00 
247 22/17/00 
248 22/16/30 
249 22/23/30 
250 22/16/00 
251 22/16/30 
252 22/20/20 
253 22/17/30 
254 22/17/00 
255 22/23/00 
256 22/18/00 
257 22/25/00 
258 22/22/00 
259 21/56/30 
260 20/42/30 
261 20/42/30 
262 20/43/30 


71/35/30 
71/38/00 
71/37/00 
71/34/00 
71/34/00 
71/32/00 
71/33/00 
71/38/30 
71/49/30 
71/59/00 
71/58/00 
71/56/00 
71/56/00 
71/80/00 
71/41/30 
71/41/30 
71/01/30 
71/12/00 
71/15/00 
71/12/30 
71/13/00 
71/14/00 
71/14/00 
71/28/00 
71/27/30 
71/27/30 
71/25/30 
71/28/00 
71/26/00 
71/24/00 
71/25/00 
71/23/30 
71/17/00 
71/18/00 
71/18/00 
71/45/00 
71/41/00 
71/38/00 
71/33/00 
71/31/00 
71/00/00 
71/01/00 
70/48/30 


Gujarvadı 
Devcharadı 
Rajsıtapur N 
Chamraj 
Khambada N 
Khambada 
Dholi 
Jatldar 
Hampur 
Lakhtar 
godihal 
Malıka 

Olak 
Dervala 
Kesra 
Bhadreshi 
Bakarthali 
Magarvada 
Bhojpura 
Chobari 
Resamia 
Resamia N 
Udna 

Udna 
Gundiavads 
Sejakpur 
Sejakpur 
Damrasalu 
Goria 
Gongajal 
Dhondalpur 
Matra Mota 
Shekhod 
Bhlmora 
Mevasa 
Mavasa S 
Anall 
Umrala 
Nagadka 
Noli 
Rampara 
Podame 
Salt pans 
Patan 
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263 23/25/00 71/29/00 Wasra Solanki 
264 23/22/00 71/00/00 Gon SW 
265 23/26/00 71/01/00 Gangasagar N 
266 23/27/30 71/01/00 Gangasagar N 
267 23/30/00 71/01/00 Lılapur Ww 
268 23/29/00 71/02/00 Lilapur S 
269 23/26/30 71/06/00 Varnu Wandh SE 
270 23/23/00 71/08/00 Mardakh Bet 
271 23/26/00 72/59/00 Vanod NE 
272 23/25/00 72/58/30 Fatehpur 
273 23/25/00 72/58/30 Fatehpur 
274 23/26/00 72/58/00 Vanod 
275 23/26/00 72/58/00 Vanod 
276 23/29/00 72/57/30 Gosana 
277 23/24/00 72/57/30 Gosana 
278 23/27/30 72/55/30 Sushiya 
279 23/27/30 72/53/00 Sushıya 
280 23/27/30 72/55/30 Sushiya 
281 23/20/00 72/55/30 Deri T. 
282 23/21/00 72/55/00 Pesat T. 
283 23/23/00 72/56/00 Tamil T. 
284 23/24/00 72/56/00 Echuada 
285 23/24/00 72/56/00 Echuada 
286 23/23/00 72/57/00 Tami T. 
287 23/24/00 72/59/00 Alampura 
288 23/17/00 72/51/00 Katara S 
289 23/18/00 72/51/00 Katara 
290 23/19/30 72/53/00 Dasada 
291 23/20/00 72/53/00 Dasada 
292 23/18/00 72/54/30 Ambala 
293 23/20/00 72/54/00 Dıseh t. S 
294 23/20/00 72/54/00 Diseh T. S 
295 23/18/00 72/55/00 Jagdishana 
296 23/15/00 72/54/30 Kochara 
297 23/20/00 72/54/00 Diseh T. 
298 23/20/30 72/55/00 Gavana 
299 23/23/00 72/55/00 B. Pillar 
300 23/22/00 72/54/00 Bubavana S 
301 23/22/00 72/53/00 Bubavana 
302 23/22/00 72/53/30 Bubavana 
303 23/23/30 72/52/00 Panva N 
304 23/23/00 72/51/30 Panva 
305 23/26/00 72/54/00 Ervada NW 
306 23/26/00 72/54/30 Ervada N 
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307 23/26/00 72/55/00 Ervada N 
308 23/26/00 72/55/00 Ervada N 
309 23/25/30 72/54/00 Ervada 
310 23/30/00 72/53/00 Padla NW 
311 23/30/00 72/52/00 Padla NW 
312 23/30/00 72/53/00 Padla NW 
313 23/25/30 72/51/00 Panchasar 
314 23/26/30 72/50/00 Jahurpura S 
315 23/27/00 72/49/00 Jahurpura 
316 23/29/00 72/49/00 Jojan T. ` 
317 23/26/00 72/48/30 Jharian SE 
318 23/26/00 72/48/00 Jhariana 
319 23/26/00 72/48/00 Jharlana 
320 23/27/00 72/48/00 Hal T. 
321 23/30/00 72/48/00 GanJpura 
322 23/28/00 72/47/00 Jojar T. 
323 23/27/30 72/46/00 Padivada SE 
324 23/25/30 72/47/00 Jhanana S 
325 23/26/00 72/48/00 Sall S 
326 23/21/00 72/49/30 Nansar N. T 
327 23/20/30 72/46/00 Vısavadı W 
328 23/20/30 72/47/00 Visavadı 
329 23/21/00 72/47/00 Visavadı N 
330 23/21/00 72/46/00 Visavadi NW 
331 23/23/00 72/46/00 Purval T N 
332 23/21/30 72/48/00 Jhenjra N 
333 23/22/00 72/48/30 Mashra T. NW 
334 23/22/00 72/48/30 Mashra T NW 
335 23/22/00 72/49/00 Vadgam NW 
336 23/22/00 72/49/30 Vadgam N 
337 23/22/30 72/49/30 Vadgam N 
338 23/23/00 72/50/00 Shevranı T. 
339 23/21/00 72/49/00 Mashra T. S 
340 23/21/30 72/49/00 Mashra T S 
341 23/17/30 72/50/00 Crnara T. 
342 23/18/00 72/49/00 Kalara S 
343 23/18/00 72/48/00 Kalara NW 
344 23/16/30 72/47/30 Kalara SW 
345 23/17/00 72/46/30 Bamanka T. 
346 23/18/00 72/46/00 Mulada N 
347 23/20/00 72/48/00 Nagwada N 
348 23/20/00 72/45/30 Nagwada 
349 23/19/00 72/45/00 Nagwada S 
350 23/19/00 72/45/00 Malkasara T. S 


332 


SI. No 


North-South 
Coordınate 
(Degree/Minute/ 


Second 


23/20/00 
23/19/00 
23/17/00 
23/16/00 
23/20/00 
23/18/00 
23/18/00 
23/18/00 
23/17/30 
23/19/00 
23/17/30 
23/19/00 
23/19/00 
23/22/00 
23/21/30 
23/24/00 
23/24/30 
23/24/00 
23/24/00 
23/28/00 


23/28/30 . 


23/28/30 
23/28/30 
23/28/00 
23/30/00 
23/26/00 
23/26/30 
23/26/00 
23/27/00 
23/26/00 
23/26/00 
23/26/00 
23/27/00 
23/27/00 
23/29/00 
23/20/00 
23/20/30 
23/21/00 
23/21/00 
23/21/00 
23/20/00 
23/21/00 
23/21/00 
23/21/30 


MAN IN INDIA 
East-West Nearest identifiable 
Coordinate Landmark or Village 
(Degree/Minute/ Name 
- Second 
72/45/00 Malkasara T. 
72/44/00 Gurara 
72/44/00 Patabang T. 
72/42/30 Sarvanı T. 
72/42/30 Merchi T. 
72/41/30 Bhim T. 
72/41/30 Bhim T 
72/41/30 Bhim T 
72/40/00 Bhim T 
72/40/00 Jalandar-na-kund 
72/39/30 Nava T. 
72/38/00 Londesar T 
72/36/00 Kondai 
72/38/30 Pondai T. 
72/40/00 Pondal T. 
72/40/00 Dharampur 
72/39/00 Sher T. 
72/37/30 Ponadi T. 
72/38/00 Ponadi T 
72/39/30 Surel 
72/39/30 Surel 
72/39/00 Surel 
72/39/00 Surel 
72/39/00 Surel 
71/34/30 Vonchısar T. 
71/45/00 Adriona 
71/45/00 Hacherı T. 
71/44/30 Hachen T. 
71/44/00 Hacheri T. 
71/44/00 Chatiant T. 
71/44/00 Ghatianı T. 
71/44/00 Chatanı T. 
71/43/30 Chatanı T. 
71/42/00 Silaru T. 
71/41/00 Surel 
71/41/00 Ratmika T. 
71/41/30 Ratmika T. 
71/41/00 Ramkalchı T. 
71/42/00 Jhinjuvada 
71/42/00 yhinjuvada 
71/44/00 Viharkla T 
71/45/00 Shiall T 
71/44/00 Shıalı T 
71/44/00 Shlall T.. 


[84°3&4 
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395 23/23/00 71/44/00 Dhama SE 
396 23/25/00 71/44/00 Adriana S 
397 23/25/00 71/44/00 Adnana S 
398 23/24/00 71/43/00 Bhalgam N 
399 23/24/00 71/43/00 Dhama 
400 23/24/00 71/42/30 Dhama W 
401 23/23/00 71/42/00 Dhama S 
402 23/24/00 71/42/00 Dhame W 
403 23/22/00 71/41/00 Lumbaka T. 
404 23/23/00 71/41/00 Fatehpur S 
405 20/47/00 71/09/00 Dandı 
406 20/58/00 71/11/30 Rabarika 
407 20/59/00 71/16/00 Jhamaka 
408 21/00/00 71/17/00 Vangadhara 
409 20/55/30 71/18/30 yhıkadari Nana 
410 20/54/30 71/21/00 Dholadarı 
411 20/58/00 71/21/30 Barman Mota 
412 20/52/00 71/24/00 Jafarabad 
413 20/59/00 71/29/30 Vad 
414 20/53/30 71/30/00 Bhakodar 
415 23/03/00 71/41/00 Dhrumat 
416 23/13/00 71/44/00 Odu 
417 23/02/00 71/45/00 Achhlana Ww 
418 23/02/30 71/45/00 Achhiana 
419 23/02/30 71/45/00 Achhiana 
420 23/01/00 71/53/00 Ramglri 
421 23/07/30 71/58/00 Gorla S 
422 23/08/00 71/58/00 Gorla 
423 21/59/00 71/38/00 Amada Nes 
424 23/41/00 71/26/00 Karsanged 
425 23/41/00 71/24/00 Karsanged wW 
426 23/41/00 71/20/30 Antar Nes SW 
427 23/41/30 71/21/00 Antar Nes S 
428 23/42/30 71/20/00 Antar Nes NW 
429 23/42/30 71/21/00 Antar Nes NW 
430 23/43/00 71/21/00 Antar Nes NW 
431 23/33/00 71/09/00 Nanda S 
432 23/40/00 71/09/00 Piprala NE 
433 23/41/00 71/08/00 Roju S 
434 23/42/00 71/08/00 Roju S 
435 23/39/00 71/01/00 Phulpura SW 
436 23/41/00 71/01/00 Phulpura NW 
437 24/39/30 71/01/00 Phulpura S 
438 23/40/00 71/02/00 Phulpura E 
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439 23/46/30 71/29/30 Lakhapur 
440 23/46/00 71/22/00 Paisud 
441 23/46/00 71/20/00 Chhansara 
442 23/46/00 71/18/00 Chhansara WwW 
443 23/56/00 71/22/30 Varnasan N 
444 23/49/00 71/16/00 Babra W 
445 23/49/30 71/16/00 Babra NW 
446 23/49/00 71/14/00 Bakutra 
447 23/53/00 71/11/00 Boru 
448 23/52/00 71/11/00 Dadia Padar 
449 23/52/30 71/10/00 Eval 
450 23/45/00 71/07/00 Modhutra 
451 23/47/00 71/07/00 Vahua SW 
452 23/47/00 71/10/00 Datrana S 
453 23/48/00 71/07/00 Vahua S 
454 23/49/00 71/02/30 Gadka Pet 
455 23/50/00 71/09/00 Jakhotra S 
456 23/47/00 71/33/00 Undargadha N 
457 23/46/00 71/34/00 Kamalpur S 
458 23/48/00 71/37/00 Satun 
459 23/48/00 71/37/00 Satun 
460 23/51/00 71/31/30 Kolwara 
461 23/52/00 71/35/00 Bhilot 7 
462 23/52/00 71/34/30 Bhilot NW 
463 23/52/00 71/34/30 Bhilot NW 
464 23/52/00 71/34/30 Bhılot NW 
465 23/53/30 71/35/00 Gangasagar S 
466 23/54/00 71/32/00 Sındh'a 
467 23/53/00 71/37/00 Mehmedabad 
468 23/53/00 71/37/30 Mehmedabad N 
469 23/52/30 71/39/30 Kunsela N 
470 23/55/00 71/44/30 Arjansar N 
471 23/53/00 71/50/30 Nashkar T. 
472 23/56/30 71/50/00 Dewalsar T. 
473 23/55/30 71/43/00 Subhapur S 
474 23/56/00 71/43/00 Subhapur S 
475 23/56/00 71/36/00 Panul 
476 23/56/30 71/37/30 Chalwara 
477 23/55/00 71/31/00 Lodra S 
478 23/55/00 71/33/00 Dahisar 
479 23/57/00 71/59/30 Dhagasan T 
480 24/57/00 71/59/30 Dhagasan T. 
481 22/07/50 69/39/30 Garamırı E 


482 22/04/30 69/44/10 Kotana 
R — Contd 
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Distance or 
Direction from 
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483 


North-South East-West 
Coordinate Coordinate 
(Degree/Minute/ (Degree/Minute/ 
Second Second 
22/10/15 69/44/30 
22/13/00 69/50/30 
22/09/20 69/50/30 
22/06/20 69/59/30 
22/06/10 69/57/30 
22/06/20 69/59/30 
22/16/10 69/37/00 
22/19/40 69/49/30 
22/27/10 69/59/30 
22/20/50 69/04/50 
22/21/30 69/07/00 
22/19/00 69/10/40 
22/19/30 69/59/30 
22/57/00 69/10/00 
22/56/50 69/11/00 
22/59/00 69/15/00 
22/57/30 69/21/20 
22/52/00 69/27/30 
22/51/30 69/24/00 
22/53/00 69/16/00 
22/56/30 69/33/00 
22/57/00 69/24/00 
22/57/00 69/57/00 
22/53/00 69/53/00 
22/52/00 69/47/00 
22/12/30 69/08/00 
22/13/00 69/13/00 
22/13/00 69/18/00 
22/07/30 69/19/00 
22/08/00 69/14/00 
22/04/00 69/12/30 
23/41/30 68/51/00 
23/31/00 68/55/30 
23/31/30 68/59/30 
23/28/00 68/36/00 
23/27/00 68/40/00 
23/22/10 68/52/30 
23/21/00 68/54/00 
23/20/40 68/49/10 
23/19/00 68/52/30 
23/18/00 68/54/40 
23/17/30 68/58/00 
23/18/00 68/56/30 
23/13/30 68/51/30 


Kota 
Jasapur 
Lakasar 
Bhangor 
Pıpalla (Manika) 
Tebhara 
Visotri (Kotavali) 
Navagam 
Sarmat 
Gadechi 
Karanja 
Malvel 
Kachigadh 
Dodhla 
Dodhia 
Undot 

Don 
Maska-Pıpll Rd. 
Nagpur 
Laeja Mota 
Farad! 
Kalaghoda 
Hatadi 
Bhadresar 
Sadau 
Charakla 
Gurgat 
Maha Devia 
Nandana 
Gaga 
Kuranga 
Ghaduli 
Morachbanu 
Mata-nu-Mad 
Rohara 

Ber Nana 
Buta 
Sujapur 
Wadsar 
Rampur 
Sukhpur 
Tera 

Bara Mota 
Nalıya 


Pemi 


NaN 


SE 


— Contd. 
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North-South East-West Nearest identifiable Distance or 
SI. No Coordinate Coordinate Landmark or Village Direction from 
(Degree/Minute/ = (Degree/Minute/ Name 3 the Landmark 
Second Second 
527 23/07/00 68/56/00 * Wanku W 
528 23/09/00 68/52/30 Parau S 
529 23/05/30 68/51/30 Rapur S 
530 23/02/00 68/57/30 Suthır S 
531 23/12/30 69/32/00 Futadı 
532 23/12/30 69/35/50 Mankuwa 
533 23/13/30 69/46/30 Bhajodı 
534 23/14/00 69/53/00 Padar E 
535 23/11/30 69/56/30 Ratanal E 
536 23/14/30 69/57/30 Wadwala E 
537 23/07/00 69/52/30 Thrauda 
538 23/06/00 69/51/00 Wadll 
539 23/05/20 69/53/00 Chandia 
540 23/09/30 69/43/40 Jadura W 
541 23/02/00 69/36/30 Gajod S 
542 23/03/30 69/46/30 Bandhra Mota E 
543 23/01/00 69/50/30 Waghora 
544 23/03/30 69/57/30 Khedoi 
545 23/23/00 69/56/30 Lodal 
546 23/22/00 69/47/20 Kunria SE 
547 23/23/00 69/44/30 Nokhania E 
548 23/16/30 69/44/40 Sura! H (Bhuj) N 
549 23/19/40 69/57/20 Nadapa N 
550 23/15/40 69/57/00 Dhaneti W 
551 23/37/20 69/04/30 Junachae SE 
552 23/34/50 69/04/20 Walka Nana S 
553 23/31/30 69/22/00 Lyan T. (Chhan Mota) E 
554 23/12/30 69/10/20 Mothala 
555 23/13/30 69/13/00 Balachor Nana S 
556 23/10/40 69/14/00 Naredi S 
557 23/12/00 69/16/20 Nandra S 
558 23/06/00 69/28/00 Jamthara 
559 23/06/30 69/20/30 Mou Nana S 
560 23/07/30 69/12/30 Chiasar E 
561 23/05/10 69/07/00 Majal 
562 23/02/00 69/02/00 Sandhan 
563 23/02/00 69/15/00 Nangrecha E 
564 23/03/50 69/17/00 Polria 
565 23/03/00 69/21/30 Serdi NW 
566 23/04/10 69/27/00 Darsat W 
567 23/28/00 69/10/00 Bhujai Nana W 
568 23/26/20 69/24/30 Bhımsar W 
569 23/20/30 69/22/00 Angla Nana 
570 23/22/30 69/17/00 Virani Mota 
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North-South East-West Nearest identifiable Distance or 
SI. No Coordinate Coordinate Landmark or Village Direction from 
(Degree/Minute/ (Degree/Minute/ Name the Landmark 
Second Second 
571 23/22/30 69/13/00 Jarodar N 
572 23/23/30 69/03/50 Bandia 
573 23/18/30 69/22/00 Dauda Mota 
574 23/16/00 69/25/10 Palwad (Puranagarh) N 
575 23/19/30 69/27/00 Bhadii N 
576 23/46/30 69/51/10 Khari S 
577 23/48/00 69/57/00 Kunna SE 
578 23/52/30 70/19/00 Modi Bet S 
579 23/31/20 70/23/50 Chobarı 
580 23/33/00 70/25/50 Kankhor E 
581 23/34/50 70/29/30 Wanoı S 
582 23/20/30 70/21/00 Slkra E 
583 23/17/30 70/02/30 Kanatyabe E 
584 23/19/50 70/17/30 Pankadsar 
585 23/16/00 70/22/00 Chopadwu E 
586 23/01/30 70/03/00 Devalia S 
587 23/06/20 70/07/00 Meghpur (Anjar) E 
588 23/53/00 70/40/30 Lodranı S 
589 23/49/30 70/54/00 Mouana W 
590 23/49/00 70/50/30 Warumanı N 
591 23/31/30 70/42/40 Pragpur S 
592 23/32/30 70/53/00 Bhutakia SE 
593 23/32/30 70/56/00 Bhimsar E 
594 23/27/20 70/43/10 Khiraı SE 
595 23/23/00 70/46/00 Mewasa S 
596 23/22/00 70/44/20 Khanpur S 
597 23/22/00 70/38/00 Lakadıya N 
598 23/06/00 70/53/00 Sultanpur W 
599 23/08/00 70/49/00 Kajarda NW 
600 23/04/30 70/44/00 Jajasar Ww 
601 23/02/30 70/42/30 Bhapur E 
602 23/02/20 70/54/30 Radhapur S 
603 -~ 21/53/30 69/21/00 Lamba N 
604 21/50/00 69/25/30 Mani 
605 21/42/00 69/29/30 Visawara N 
606 21/58/00 69/38/30 Khirasra S 
607 21/57/30 69/45/10 Rıhıwara 
608 21/53/00 69/49/00 Timn W 
609 21/53/20 69/47/00 Mokhana S 
610 21/52/00 69/43/00 Pechhtardı N 
611 21/54/00 69/32/00 Rawal S 
612 21/48/00 69/38/00 Khambodar S 
613 21/47/30 69/49/00 Blleswar NW 
614 21/42/00 69/35/00 Katela SE 
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North-South East-West Nearest identifiable Distance or 
SI. No Coordinate Coordinate Landmark or Village Direction from 
(Degree/Minute/ (Degree/Minute/ Name the Landmark 
Second Second 
615 21/41/00 69/36/00 Kunchrı NE 
616 21/43/30 69/37/00 Degam NW 
617 21/38/00 69/39/00 Porbandar SE 
618 21/37/00 69/41/30 Chaya S 
619 21/43/00 69/44/00 Adatiana 
620 21/39/00 69/43/30 Vırpur N 
621 21/34/30 69/43/00 Adosar SE 
622 21/40/00 69/50/00 Bhod SW 
623 21/37/30 69/51/30 Bapodar N 
624 21/31/30 69/46/00 Tunkra S 
625 21/30/30 69/47/00 Gosa NW 
626 21/32/30 69/56/30 Chatrawao NW 
627 21/27/30 69/49/30 Navı Bandar N 
628 22/41/00 70/20/00 Jodiya S 
629 22/40/20 70/23/00 Bhadra N 
630 22/37/00 70/27/30 Garadia Mota 
631 22/38/00 70/23/00 Majot 
632 22/38/30 70/18/00 Harlana 
633 22/36/20 70/15/30 Balachiri N 
634 22/35/00 70/24/30 Nathuvadla S 
635 22/27/20 70/27/00 Dhrol SW 
636 22/29/30 70/03/50 Dhichra 
637 22/27/00 70/02/30 Govardhanpur 
638 22/30/00 70/05/00 Ben S 
639 22/26/00 70/05/00 Kansumbre N 
640 22/26/30 70/08/00 Morkanda S 
641 22/26/30 70/10/30 Teba N 
642 22/25/30 70/14/00 Thaorla Mota 
843 22/30/00 70/25/00 Khamballa 
644 22/23/30 70/27/30 Khokhri 
645 22/23/30 70/23/30 Veratia NW 
646 22/20/30 70/23/30 Dhutarpur N 
647 21/20/80 70/15/20 Harmatıa 
648 22/22/00 70/08/00 Naranpur 
649 22/23/30 70/02/30 Beraja 
650 22/20/00 70/02/30 Abha 
651 22/17/00 70/15/00 Sarapadar N 
852 22/17/30 70/22/30 Wodlshang 
653 22/17/30 70/10/00 Dhanda 
654 22/14/00 70/23/50 Waori Nana E 
655 22/14/30 70/26/30 Khakhna 
656 22/58/30 70/36/30 Varsamedi N 
657 22/51/30 70/57/00 Ghotu N 
658 22/54/10 70/38/00 Kuntasi S 


Contd. 
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North-South East-West Nearest identifiable Distance or 
SI. No Coordinate Coordinate Landmark or Village Direction from 
(Degree/Minute/ (Degree/Minute/ Name the Landmark 
Second Second 
a ee ee 
659 22/51/10 70/39/00 Kharchıa 
660 22/57/30 70/32/20 Dudhaı 
661 22/49/30 70/36/30 Ambran 
662 22/47/30 70/37/00 Dudhkot 
663 22/48/00 70/40/30 Phatsar 
664 22/45/30 70/54/30 Jodhpur S 
665 22/37/30 70/34/30 Latıpur : 
666 22/32/30 70/36/30 Morpur N 
667 22/31/00 70/47/30 Chhatar 
668 22/31/00 70/49/50 Jlvapur 


—__—_ AA mm i.v. 
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COMMUNICATION 


MALANA — AN ABODE OF UNIQUE DEMOCRACY IN HIGH 
MOUNTAINS OF WESTERN HIMALAYA 


PARVEEN K. SHARMA, N. S. CHAUHAN* & BRIJ LAL 


Introduction 


India has been known world wide for its diverse and rich cultural heritage 
for ages. The Himalayan region of the country occupying nearly 236,000 sq. km 
area (Khoshoo, 1992) ıs also known for its panoramic views in the world. It is 
considered as a symbol of stability, purity, peace, compassion and aesthetic 
beauty. The landscape of Himalaya is characterized by fragile ecosystems, 
lofty mountains, snow clad peaks and valleys. Himalaya is not only a perennial 
source of water but harbors rich biological diversity also. The region is a 
dwelling of various hot spots of diverse ethnic cultural heritage. The village 
Malana is one of such hot spots located in Parvati valley of Kullu district, 
Himachal Pradesh. 


Substantial information regarding preservation of cultural heritage, 
socio-religious beliefs and indigenous knowledge related to sacred groves are 
available from different parts of the country. Among the workers who have 
made significant contribution in this regard are Gadgil and Vartak (1976, 1981) 
Khiewtam and Ramakrishnan (1989), Singh ef al. (1996), Singh (1997), 
Sreekumar (1997), Radhakrishnan (1998) and Panigrahi (2002). However, 
literature survey reveals that no information is available on the cultural heritage 
of Malana. Therefore, in order to carry out ethnobotanical field survey among 
the natives of Parvati valley during 2000-2001 attempts were made to study the 
social and cultural aspects of the inhabitants of Malana. The old and expenenced 
people of Malana were approached by way of developing close contact through 
locally deployed forest employees. After building up a confidence, the information 
on social, cultural and administrative aspects were gathered by taking interviews 
of selective inhabitants. 


Address for communication. Dr Parveen K. Sharma, Biodiversity Dmsion, IBHT (CSIR) 
Palampur 176 061, Himachal Pradesh, e-mail : parveenkumarsharma//@ redif com 
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Malana 


Malana village is ethnically a small city-state in itself. It is considered one 
of the oldest villages in Kullu district and is also popularly known as the 
Republic of Malana. The village has its own life style, social structure and a 
unique system of self-governance. People are very strict to follow their customs. 
For outsiders, these customs are mysterious and amazing. In Malana, Jamlu 
deity, a local deity rules, who is believed to act as the unifying force in the 
village ? The writ of Jamlu deity is the final word for the villagers. 


Malana is a little hub of a hundred houses with a population of 1000 
people. It is situated in the remote area of Parvati valley situated in the 
north-east of Kullu district, called as Malana valley. The village Is located on the 
riverbank of Malana river at an altitude of 2650 m above the mean sea level. It 
is surrounded by three majestic passes namely Chandrakhani (4276 m), Deotibba 
(4500 m) and Rasol (3300 m) jot. Malana is about 40 km away from the Kullu 
town. Although it can be approached by way of crossing Chandrakhani, Deotiba 
and Rasol passes, but the easiest route to reach Malana is via Jari, which is 
about 30 km from Kullu and from Jari, Malana is about 14 km on foot. 


The Malana valley is bestowed with majestic scenic beauty. The beautiful 
waterfalls, streams, flora and fauna attract all those who look at this natural 
heritage. The valley is rich in conifer forests including Deodar, Spruce, Kail and 
other coniferous species, besides beautiful Rhododendrous. These natural 
forests provide shelter to a large number of wildlife species. 


Historical Background 


Although, there is no literary meaning for the word of Malana, but in 
Kulluvi, Malana means ‘to join’. Yet the village does not seem to imbibe the 
meaning of its own name. It can be assumed that the word Malana might have 
originated from the Hindi word Malana or Milan means to join or meeting. But, 
among the inhabitants of Malana, there is mythology about its origin. According 
to the story narrated by some old and experienced people of the village. At the 
end of Tretayuga, Lord Shivacalled a meeting of 84 crore deities and told them 
that Kalyuga was approaching soon and he would not stay on earth any more. 
The deities then asked Lord Shiva “Who will protect us in your absence”? Lord 
Shiva said, “Someone from among you will be the Chief, who will take care of 
your security”. Even Lord Shiva was not aware about the possible leader 
among the deities. For one reason or the other, Lord Shiva was angry with 


a 
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Parvatiand consequently he deserted her. Parvatithen went to Kailash Parvat. 
Lord Shiva said, “Whosoever will bring back Parvatifrom Kailash would be the 
Chairman of the deities”. All Rishies went away but Jamadgani kept sitting 
there.When all of them came back without Parvati, Jamadgani started for 
Kailash Parvat by changing his form to an old man. When he saw that Parvati 
was in meditation, he changed his form to a rat, then ant and lastly, he sat in her 
lap in the form of a child. After 20 days, Parvati came back with the child from 
Kailash. Lord Shiva then asked her to place the child on earth. It was in fact 
Rishi Jamadgni. By doing so, Rishi Jamadgni became the chairman of all the 
deities. Rishi Jamadgni requested Lord Shiva that he would like to stay where 
Lord Brahma had thrown a handful of soil, which was kept in his fist for 12 years 
as he used to dig the seven hand deep soil, before cooking meal. Lord Shiva 
then told that the referred soil was in Kajri-Bijri Van. But, a giant (Rakshasha) 
lived there in the form of a snake, whose tail was in Rasol Jot, head in 
Chanderkhani Jot and chest in the Kajri-Bijri Van. The beast was capable to 
kill anyone in no time and even the birds were not allowed to enter the area. But, 
Rishi Jamadgni was adamant on his intent and started his journey to Kajri-Bijn 
Van, but before entering the area; he meditated in Khodi Dhar for 9 days. After 
that he entered the Van with all his companions. The giant showed his form 
immediately, caught hold of all the Aishies and threw them into a big cooking 
pan. Rishi Jamadgni then transferred all the Rishies into ants and sent them 
out, but he sat there. When the giant took off the lid to know whether the food 
had been cooked, he was shocked to find that only Rishi Jamdagniwas there in 
the pan and all other had disappeared. The Rishi Jamadgni then repeated the 
history of Tretayuga, which included the saying by Lord Brahma that the 
moment he came in the form of Avtar, the giant would die instantly. The giant 
then asked the Rishi that he would believe his words if he could pierce a stone 
with his arrows. Rishi Jamadgni did as he was asked to do. The giant then 
requested the Rishi for a favour to retain him as his servant and not to kill him. 
Rishi Jamadgni then kept him in between two deodat trees and blessed him 
with a prediction that whenever this area would be inhabited, the inhabitants 
would speak his language. The time when all 84 crore deities met here, they 
changed the name of Kajri-Bijri Van as Malana. Rishi Jamadgni was ın fact 
the incarnation of Lord Brahma. 


The People 
The Malanis, the inhabitants of Malana, are a unique tribe with distinct 


traditions, customs, culture and self styled democratic set-up. Although, there 
are various legends about the origin of the native people of Malana, but there is 
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a general belief that they are the descendants of Greek soldiers, who visited 
India during one of their campaigns under Alexander the Great. No archaeological 
or anthropological studies have yet been undertaken to prove or disapprove 
this hypothesis. In spite of being a part of the Kullu valley, the Malanis have very 
distinct physical features than rest of the inhabitants of Kullu valley. The 
inhabitants are beautiful and attractive in appearance as they are having sharp 
facial features, prominent nose, which are very unusual for dwellers of high 
altitude particularly natives of neighbouring districts of Lahaul-Spiti and Kinnaur 
districts, which are having flat noses, rounded face and deep set of eyes. They 
look more like Europeans rather than Indians. 


Dwellings 


The Malanis live in their simple traditional houses, built of wooden 
frames, filled with stone and mud. The houses are built of rounded dome 
shaped ceilings, held up by rows of pillars on which have elaborate and 
exquisite carvings. 


Language 


The language spoken by Malanis is known as Kanash/Kanashi/Malani. 
The people of Malana speak thelr own dialects, which are altogether unique 
and different from any other language. The dialects used in Malani language 
are unintelligible not only to the strangers but to every one except Malanis. 
Some linguists grouped their language with Chamba, Lahauli and Kinnauri in 
Himachal Pradesh and with Byansı in Nepal and Chaudangshi, Darmiya of 
Pithorgarh district in Uttaranchal. According to some scholars the words used 
by Malanis are similar in sound to Greek words, which confirms to a great 
extent that they are really the descendants of Greeks. 


Soclal behaviour 


The people do not mingle with others outside the periphery of their 
village. They are very conservative to their religion and culture and are having a 
great feeling of superiority in all respects. They are not only rigid to their caste 
structure within the village, but are also particular In following their traditional 
set-up as indicated in every nook and corner with visible signboards with clear 
wamings for outsiders — ‘Do not touch’. Visitors are forbidden to touch either 
the people or any of their possessions — wood, stone, crops or houses inside 
the village. Violation of this could lead to a fine of up to 1000 rupees or even 
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imprisonment in a closed room. Mingling with outsiders is considered as an 
offence and is totally discouraged. 


Hospitality 


Besides, conservative nature of Malanis, they are extraordinarily 
hospitable. There is a Dhar close by Malana village. Whenever a new visitor is 
sighted by anyone in the village; he will report to the Pogaldar (Warrant Officer) 
immediately. The visitor is then taken to the premises of the temple and 
hospitality on behalf of deity is extended to him. The arrangement of 
accommodation for the guest is made in the guesthouse of the deity. The guest 
can stay there for any number of days he likes and the villagers do their best to 
attend to him. 


Customs and traditions 


The prevalent rituals in Malana are most interesting right from birth to 
death. Pregnant lady is kept in a tent outside the house. The lady must live in 
the same tent for 15 days even after delivering the child. No one can touch the 
mother and the child during this time. Any one touching them inadvertently 
during this period is also required to Stay in the tent for 15 days. They are 
allowed to enter the house on 16th day. The family rejoices irrespective of the 
fact whether the newborn is a boy or a girl. The maternal uncle of the newbom 
gives a name to the child, either after the name of the day or the month of the birth. 


Mundan ceremony of the boy is not conducted before five years. It's only 
after five years that father and uncle of the child take him to Manikaran. It is the 
uncle who gives him a haircut. On arrival back in the village, the child is kept 
away from home. A lunch is arranged for relatives and friends next day and the 
Mundan ceremony is considered as completed. 


The people moum the death only for three days after the cremation of the 
deceased. /the ashes are not consigned in the water of the Ganges. If the 
husband dies, the widow does not wear ornaments for one year. After that she 
can wear ornaments subsequent to her second marriage. 


The marriage 


The Malanis are an endogamous society, as they do not have any 
social-cultural, religious, linguistic and anthropogenic affinities with the people 
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of their neighbouring areas of Lahaul-Spiti and Kmnaur districts. Alt marnages 
take place within the tribe’s four sub-groups, which claim to be Rajpurs of 
Dhamayani, Nagbani, Durani and Panchaniorigin. No outsider can get married 
in Malana. Polygyny is allowed, but not polyandry. A man may get married ten 
to fifteen times and woman may leave her husband any number of times, she 
wishes. The marriages are simple and there is no dowry system prevalent in 
Malana. Marnages are not performed according to Vedic style. The people of 
Malana marry inside the 11 clans of the village only. Never has a Malana 
person married outside the village. Although they are wary of strangers, amongst 
themselves they co-exist and cohabit without restrain. There is no restriction to 
the number of marriages men or women want to have. Ali the middle-aged 
people have been married at least 10 to 15 times. Marriage is a simple affair 
and those wishing to be married or remamied assemble in the main village 
square. The men, with fire torches in their hands, will look for brides who 
consent to the union. In case of a dispute over the father of the child, the 
decision of the woman holds. The marriage ceremony Is performed in three 
ways in Malana. 


In the first form, the elders of the village take a decision after seeking the 
consent of the boy and girl. When the boy and the girl agree for the marriage, 
the father of the boy gives just one rupee as Shagun (token of engagement) to 
the father of the girl. The marriage is solemnized on the days fixed by the deity 
Jamiu. Barat goes to the bride’s house and the father of the bridegroom 
arranges a Dham (feast) next day. 


Second form of marriage is that the boy and the girl marry clandestinely. 
To seek the approval and blessings of the villagers, the father of the boy must 
offer a turban and rupees 15/- to the father of the girl. 


Third form of marriage is the remarriage of a widow or deserted lady. If a 
person separates from his wife, he must pay Rs. 1000/- as compensation to the 
affected lady. If a wife marries another person, the new husband must pay Rs. 
1200/- to her earlier husband. 


Fairs and festivals 


Fairs and festivals are the life-blood of the villagers in Malana. They 
serve as a source of entertainment for the people who live in this hazardous 
terrain. The Malanis celebrate a number of fairs and festivals in different 
seasons. The important festivals are Fagii (in February), Baisakhi-Sakranti (in 
Apri) and a festival in the honour of Akbar the Great (in August). 
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Fagli 


The Fagli festival is celebrated during the month of February beginning 
on the first Friday of the month (Phalgun). Special feature of this fair is that 
mentolk do not dance, only women participate on this occasion, it is known as 
Harlala mask dance. The unmarried girls sing songs ın the praise of Jamlu deity 
in the premises of the temple. These songs are sung daily at 5 to 6 in the 
evening throughout the.month. At the fag end of the month, the girls collect rice, 
flour and pulses from different houses of the village. The collected grains/flour 
are used for preparing a community lunch on the occasion of Baisakhi Sakranti 
(April 13). 


Baisakhi Sakranti 


This festival is also called as ‘Kohna Virshu’ or summer festival. On this 
occasion the girls sing and dance throughout the day. The summer festival is 
one of the biggest fairs and more than 5000 people from different parts of Kullu 
district visit Malana on this occasion and register their presence before their 
deity. The representatives of the deity bring more than 50 symbolic deities to 
mark the festivities. The devotees offer money and silver houses to the deity as 
presents. The deity is worshipped on the first day and for the subsequent three 
days called Yagra'and the inhabitants performs Natti (a local dance). Another 
interesting aspect of the festivals is the procession for Emperor Akbar in the 
month of February-March. , 


The judiciary set-up 


The Malana has a unique type of judiciary system, which is an unmatched 
form of participatary court. The village administration is democratic and is 
believed to be the oldest democracy of the world (Anonymous, 1991). The 
peculiar social structure of Malana in fact rests on villagers’ unshaken faith in 
their powerful deity, the Jamadgni or Jamlu devta. At Malana the cult of deified 
sages reigned supreme, and even today, the Jamadgni God is all-powerful. The 
whole social and political administrative edifice is supposed to get its inspiration 
and authority from Jamadgni, who speaks through his oracles, a hereditary 
office in the village. These oracles are known as Kiratas and to this day many of 
them sport the long braided hair that is a symbol of their office. The Jamlu deity 
controls the entire administration of the village through a village council. This 
council has eleven members and they are believed as delegates of Jamlu, who 
govern the village in his name. His decision is ultimate in any dispute and any 
outsider authority is never required. 
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In Kullu valley, the Malana is also called as ‘The Republic of Malana’. 
Although property and social related disputes are very rare among the Malanis, 
if there is any such dispute, it is taken to the judicial. council — the Malana 
Supreme Court — for the final judgment and not to any government agency or 
court of law. The village with around 100 houses is divided in two parts. It has 
four wards, namely, Thamayani, Durani, Nagbani and Panchani, where 
representatives are elected unanimously. The entire village and its land are in 
the name of deity Jamlu and every villager works as Its tenant. Malana Panchayat 
has two houses, upper house which in Kanashi language is called ‘Jeshthang”. 
It has eleven representatives including the priest of the temple, “Kardaar” from 
Nagbani and Thamayani wards and “Gour” (disciple) from Duraniand Panchani 
wards. It is the temple priest who comes next in the hierarchy after the deity 
Jamlu. “Kardaar” maintains the account of the ruler (deity). It is “Gour” who 
passes orders on behalf of the deity. He is also the chairman of the Supreme 
Court on behalf of the detty. All these three representatives are elected for their 
lifetime. It is only in the event of death that the successor is elected. The people 
elect all other eight members of the upper house from four wards. Their term in 
office is for 4-5 years. The term can either be reduced or increased as per 
exigencies of the time. In case any member is expelled or he resigns, all the 
eight members cease their membership. The elections are again held under 
such circumstances. 


The election of the priest is quite tough. He is laid in a pit, which is 
covered with earth on which mustard seeds are sown. This ritual continues for 
hours accompanied by playing of musical instruments. The priest is taken out 
from the pit after sometime and is carried on shoulders to the seat of the deity in 
a procession where he bows before the God. He is then given a turban on 
behalf of the God and is acknowledged as a special representative of the deity. 


The Lower House is called “Core”. Every head of the family is its member 
and is entitled to vote. The “Core” always comprises of 70-80 members. In 
addition four other representatives are elected, who are called “Pogaldars”. 
Their job is just like policeman. They get rupee one annually as an honorarium 
from the coffers of the deity. Pogaldars implement the orders of the upper 
house and are responsible for inviting members for meetings, etc. 


The law of enforcement is entrusted to the judiciary. The legal cases of 
the village are dealt by this judiciary and are never referred to other courts. 
Each side is provided a chance to explain its viewpoint before a final decision is 
announced. Subsequently, two members of the upper house consult each 
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other on the issue and then come to Core assembly, where they present 
the proceedings of the case as a whole and also announce the judgment. 
The Core members discuss the issue again and convey their decision to the 
upper house. The upper house once again reviews the recommendations of the 
Core before announcing its final judgment. Pogaldars get the decision 
implemented. If both the houses fall in deciding any case, then the case is 
referred to the spiritual court of the deity. Each side is allowed to present its 
petition the way they like. Every petitioner is required to pay a fee of Rs. 7/- with 
the petition. 


The Malana court then fixes a day for its verdict as per norms of the oral 
constitution of the Malana. The oral constitution inherited from ancestors and 
passed on to generation’s states that, on the appointed day, both parties 
involved in the dispute-plaintiff as well as the defendant or any representatives 
from their families must take bath under a nearby waterfall early in the morning 
without being seen by anybody. Without eating or drinking anything and draping 
a white blanket robe around the body, they should come to attend the court 
proceedings, watched by all members of the ‘upper house’ and, if possible, by 
all villagers. 


In accordance with the constitution, two white lambs of equal weight and 
age are selected by court officials from the village without paying any price to 
the owners and brought to the deity’s place — the venue of the court proceedings. 
In full view of the court and the public, the court proceedings start by preparing 
two equal doses of Jaihar-Mohra (Aconitum species) — an herbal poison, 
which is locally available. On the right foreleg of each lamb, a three-inch long 
and about one-and-a-half inch deep incision is made with a sharp knife. The 
poison is then put inside the cut (of both the lambs), which is then sewn together 
with a needle and thread. Both the lambs are then taken to the deity's place (an 
enclosure) and tied to temporarily erect posts by the court officials. The judicial 
members or the council allot each lamb to each party in dispute. Escorted by 
the court officials, the plaintiff and the defendant (both parties) are then brought 
to the venue and asked to knee! down in front of their allotted and poisoned 
lambs. Then begins the wait for the lamb that dies first. When either of the 
lambs appears to be dead, the warrant officer (Pogaldar) announces it to the 
court. The party whose lamb dies first in the proceedings is declared to have 
lost the case. The lamb that dies later wins the case for its party. The winning 
party is then required to give a feast to the whole village. No money, no delay, 
no advocates, no long wait, but the lives of two innocent lambs are sacrificed to 
pass the last and final judgment. 
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Relations of Emperor Akbar and Malana 


When Akbar the great became the Emperor of India, he was famous 
throughout. Gradually he became proud and was annoyed with the Hindus. At 
that time, the Hindus had to pay Juzia (revenue). Once the revenue was also 
imposed on Malana. From the temple of Rishi Jamadgni, two copper coins were 
deposited in the public exchequer of the Emperor as a result of which Akbar 
was turned into a leper. Many Vaids and Hakims were called for treatment, but 
of no avail. Then a saint told him that it was because of the curse of two copper 
coins having been paid to the public revenue from the temple of Rishi Jamadgni. 
As soon as Akbar would return those copper coins, he would be perfectly all 
right. Akbar was not convinced. To test the validity of the same, Akbargot many 
similar coins made and sent them to Malana along with original coins. As it 
would have been, the deity in the temple accepted the real coins and the 
artificial ones were rejected. Akbar then requested that he would like to serve 
there in the temple with the condition that he would be remembered once a year 
in the place of worship. Akbar then got made a golden horse which along-with 
his own metal statute was placed in the temple. Emperor was immediately 
relieved of his leprosy. The tradition of sacrificing a lamb in accordance with 
Muslim tradition (Halal) is offered even today and the heart of the lamb is 
offered during the festival held in February-March. 


From the above-note short discussion it is revealed that due to complete 
absence of the transport communication and rigidity in following their customs, 
traditions and unbending faith in their local deity Jamlu, the Malana valley 
remained unexploited so far. It is a fact that this isolation has helped them in 
protecting and preserving the purity of their folklore, customs, culture and their 
exclusive Greek identity. It requires further proper attention for the preservation 
of this invaluable treasure of the national cultural heritage. 
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COMMUNICATION 


WOMEN EMPOWERMENT : SOCIO-CULTURAL CONSTRAINTS 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO URBAN MIDDLE CLASS 
NUCLEAR FAMILY) 


KIRTI RAJIMWALE 





Pandit Nehru in his speech at the foundation stone-laying of the Mahila 
Vidyapitha, Allahabad, on 31 March 1928, quoted a great French idealist, 
Charles Fourier, who once said, “one could judge the degree of civilization of a 
country by the social and political position of its women” and admitted that “Tam 
intensely dissatisfied with the lot of the Indian Women today. We hear a good 
deal about Sita and Savitri. They are revered names in India and rightly so. But 
I have feeling that these echoes from the past are raised chiefly to hide our 
present deficiencies and to prevent us from attacking the root cause of 
women's degradation in India today...” 


After 75 years of this speech, when we evaluate the. position of 
Indian Women we clearly see that there is definitely upward change in their 
socio-economic status. However, still they have to go a longway to empower 
themselves in order to attain their rights and higher status, equal to men, i.e. to 
attain gender equality. 


Empowerment is, broadly, a process, a transformation of power 
relations by which oppressed persons gain some contro! over their own lives 
and involve in the matters which affect them directly. Kabeer (1990) looks upon 
women empowerment as a radical transformation of power relations between 
women and men. Thus, this approach to the gender inequality talks of the 
empowerment of women. It halds that mere economic development of women 
cannot bring them at par with men, rather it reinforces the existing gender 
inequality. It must also include social and political development of women. 
Harvard frame work presents it as a multidimensional approach including social 
(welfare), economic (access to resources and opportunities), psychological 
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(conscientization that gender ineguality is not god given and can be 
altered) and political (participation in and control over the decision making 
process) aspects. Broadly, women’s empowerment issue can be seen as an 
offshoot of the modemity movement that began in the west around the time of 
Enlightenment (17" - 18" ¢.). To quote Peter Wagner, “The discourse of 
modemity is based most firmly on the idea of freedom and autonomy. The 
functionality of social arrangements in ‘modern’ society was itself regarded as 
liberating human beings. The higher performance of economy, polities and 
science would set the individual free from many of concerns of ‘traditional’ 
societies. It was also recognized that the new arrangements also put new 
strains on the individuals who would have to comply with multiple role 
expectations according to their status in different spheres of society” (1994). 


Sometimes the roots of women subjugation is seen in politico-economic 
structure. Economic dependency of women specially in the structure of 
property relations and their lesser participation in political life are also considered 
as major cause of gender inequality. These are, however, not the roots but are 
rooted in the socio-cultural system of the soclety. 


Traditionally all religions have provided legitimacy to the idea of gender 
inequality. It was supported by patriarchal system-family, besides economic 
and political, emerged as one of the most important institution to carry out the 
norms of gender inequality. For example, in india, joint family system has 
maintained the male dominated power relations within the family. Preference of 
son over daughter for social and religious reasons, concepts of 'Pativrita' and 
‘Matrivrita’ associated with womanhood, and other like ideals are still dominant 
in cultural psyche of both men and women. High rate of female mortality, female 
Infanticide, unbalanced sex-ratio and ill treatment to girls in terms of food, 
education, rearing facilities, attention and affection, lower position of spinsters, 
deserted and widows, sexual harassment (and economic exploitation) within 
and outside family are but a few social consequences of this cultural psyche. 
This psyche makes not only men but also women, adversary of women. 
However, this psyche cannot be seen as power superiority of one status group 
of men and women over others. Rather, women are used as instrumental by 
men to use their institutional power. Hence these power relations need careful 
analysis in cultural context. in the words of Peter Wagner. 


“Gender in liberal political theory is a silenced Issue. Far from liberating 
women and enabling them to full participation in all social realms, the bourgeois 
restructuring (of society) introduced more formalized rules and formally 
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excluded women from a range of activities, most prominently political 
participation...” (1994). Joan B. Landes says “the collapse of the older patriarchy 
gave way to a more pervasive gendering of the public sphere”. (1998). 


Discussing women In socio-cultural context, it must be kept in mind that 
they should not and could not always be seen as a category because they differ 
significantly in terms of caste, class, community and education. Women of 
higher and lower castes and classes, of rural and urban communities, of joint 
and nuclear families, educated and uneducated, working and nonworking 
women have different environment, cultural values, needs and interests. Hence, 
requirement and perception regarding empowerment and gender equality has 
different meanings for them. This paper focuses on women of urban middle 
class nuclear families. 


It is the urban, educated, middle and upper caste and class women who 
were first to join freedom movement and conscious enough to understand their 
in equal status and to demand equality — initially political but soon 
socio-economic as well. However, family traditions have proved to be strong 
constraints in attaining gender equality. 


The old jont family system is based on authority structure which has been 
recognized as patriarchal, succession is patrilineal and living arrangements 
patrilocal. Within family gender discrimination goes on unchallenged when 
the patriarchal authority as well as value system demands unquestioned 
obedience to elders. 


It is important to note that in the variations of family structure, ranging 
from single parent family to large joint families, the joint family continues to be 
the dominant conception of family. Vatuk (1989) suggests. “If circumstances 
dictate that some members (of family) must live apart — as long as they donot 
do so in rejection of family bonds, but in furtherance of them — the family may 
continue to be regarded as an individual unit and to operate in most respects 
much the same way as İf all occupied a common residence.” 


Promilla Kapur (1978) also observes that even where the traditional joint 
-family system breaks into nuclear units, it has given rise to a modified or new 
type of joint family system. It merely breaks structurally, whereas functionally 
and sentimentally, individual units continue to form part of joint family. Hence it 
is not unnatural that family as a microcosm of social universe in general and of 
joint family in particular, reflects in miniature all that dominance in which 
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relationships are examined... and judged (Gavigan, 1988). Nuclear families are 
carrying the patriarchal value structure without radical change. Indeed a girl 
child learns her first lessons in gender inequality within the family. She learns 
her primary role of caretaker as daughter, wife and mother, or sexual division of 
work, within the family. Even in economically better off families, where women 
need not perform household work, they are expected to supervise same works 
performed by the servants. 


Family ideology also supports the complex and unequal relationships 
between intermarrying families — girls are not only treated and nurtured as 
‘paraya dhan’ -who are to be transferred by way of gift to the other family 
(kanya dan) 1.e. family of procreation or marital family. In this way girl was 
treated as a responsibility whose birth forces parental family to bow their heads 
before groom’s family. Thus the status of girl’s family was considered lower to 
that of her husband’s family. 


New educational and economic forces operative in society have paved 
the way of women to get education and join profession but the nature of 
education and profession generally remain gender oriented. They are generally 
expected to choose teaching or nursing/medical profession which suits their 
traditional role of socializing and caring agent within the family. Professions like 
engineering, management or military services are considered male professions 
and entering these Is generally discouraged. This reflects the genderization of 
the issue of gender generally. (Wagner: 1994). 


Freedom and Individuallty 


Decision making factor is basically related to one’s individuality and 
freedom to assert it. Patriarchy has given more freedom to men than women. 
We need not go into the past to see how this freedom has been denied to 
women within the family by devising various socio-cultural constraints in which 
religious and mythical elements play significant roles. Nuclear families have not 
essentially affected it. An apparent reality, which reflects the perpetuation of 
this conservatist feature is that man feels relatively more free to go out anytime, 
anywhere without feeling any constraint to offer explanation to the family, while 
a woman is not expected to do so. She cannot stay out late and retum home 
at odd hours. She feels constrained about such behaviour. Even men’s 
job-related engagements are generally unquestioningly accepted for their inability 
to perform crtain family duties. This is not found to be So in case of wife. 
Modernisation still remains skin deep whereas her primary duties are 
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concemed, and no amount of office-related responsibilities can exempt her 
from her domestic responsibilities. This can be seen in relation to the traditional 
gender-differentiated perception of the relative levels of freedom given to man 
and woman. 


Housewlfe’s Role 


The famous British sociologist Sara Delmont observes that housework 
is one thing that almost all women have in common, whether they are old 
or young, married or single, rich or poor, childless or childfree, and whether 
or not they have paid employment full or partime outside the home. “Even 
between couples who wish to break down the traditional division of labour the 
responsibility for housework stays with the women” (1980). In urban nuclear 
families in which woman is an earning member, kitchen remains her domain, 
and preparing food and serving it in various forms and times her prerogative. 
To quote Sara Delmont again, “Most men and children are serviced by wives 
and mothers, so that they emerge into the world fed, clothed and pampered 
by others. Women workers leave home fed, clothed and pampered only by 
themselves”. Talcott-Parsons sees this as “essential to the proper functioning 
of a complex capitalist industrial society”; however in Indian context this is the 
essentialist perception of woman’s traditional role which is carried over in 
today’s nuclear family life without much change. 


Household responsibility also entails certain roles rooted in traditional 
assumptions vis-a-vis woman’s behaviour towards her in-laws. The 
expectancy level for ther remains the same as in joint family system. For 
example, visit of husband's relatives compel her to follow traditional codes of 
conduct, like covering of head (with pallu), touching the feet, talk in low soft 
voice and take every care to satisfy them. In such circumstances, generally, 
otherwise ‘modern’ husband, withdraw into his shell of traditionally acceptable 
image of master of the house leaving all family responsibilities, which are ‘her 
domain. Significantly, it is this combination of the traditional features of Indian 
woman's domestic life with the varying contexts of modernity that finds articulation 
in the contemporary T. V. serials in Hindi. What gets emphasized ın them is the 
image of housewife in the role of the repository of ‘Family’s honour as well as 
its preserver. 


Declsion-making Role 


One major cultural constraint is woman’s role in decision making 
process. Though she has been seen to enjoy relatively greater freedom in a 
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nuclear family set-up, has larger range of choices in small matters, her importance 
as decision maker in crucial matters is still a secondary one. In issues such as 
building/owning a house/plot, its design, etc; career for children and the type of 
education to be given, the educational institution suitable for them, making 
crucial decisions about spending on important things, and several other 
matters, women have mostly to depend on man’s discretion and prudence. 
Even if a woman earns as much as her husband, in matters of investment or 
major expenditure, she must listen to him. She may in the profession make 
significant decisions, but at home she is a second fiddle. 


The above example underscores the essential rootedness of the male 
psyche in the gender-determined division of labour, and its inability to liberate 
itself in spite of the changed family structure. Perhaps the changes have been 
too slow and recent to generate the changes in the attitudinal patterns too. 
Underlying it ıs the reluctance of the conservative male thinking to allow greater 
authority and empowerment to women, which indeed would imply a challenge 
to his own authority. 


Rellgious Practices 


Traditionalistic tendencies express themselves in the most obvious 
and articulate manner in religious practices and observances. Though our 
society has assumed a greater secular complexion, certain sets of religious 
practices continue to regulate the attitudinal and behavioural pattems. It is in 
this domain that gender factor is seen to be prominently operative. In the 
religious observances on certain festive occasions woman's role is central. She 
has to observe fast/s in strict following of the scriptural sanctions on such 
occasions as Shiv Ratri, Nav Ratri, etc. in order to ensure longlife of her 
husband and perpetual happiness of family. All married Hindu women observe 
Karva chauth, which embodies woman’s traditional role of praying for her 
husband’s longevity and her remaining satisfied with the life spent with him. In 
different regions different occasions are celebrated which primarily focus on 
this role of woman. Curiously men are not scripturally called upon to practise 
similar fasts and poojas for his women folk or his wife. Rampant urbanization 
and long strides of mademization have done little to change it, which runs 
contrary to the attempts for women’s empowerment and greater authority. 


The ‘pleasing personality’ Syndrome 


One of the age-old assumptions about woman’s role presupposes her 
duty of ‘pleasing’ everybody within the family and different social contexts. The 
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image of the sweet-tempered, modest, self-effacing, self-sacrificing and meek 
being emerges ‘from these qualities that form the ideal portrait of women. In 
modern times, the self-sacrificing female is no longer desirable, but she remains 
a ‘pleasing’ being one who constantly offers warmth and charm in the exact 
degree of intensity desired by men. This is a strange constraint. The linguist 
Peter Trudghill remarks that the typical “feminine vocabulary” comprising 
soft and tender words and expletives is intelligently segregated from the 
rough-and-coarse words that normally comprise “male vocabulary”. Part of 
family education of a girl-child is to separate herself from the boys by imbibing 
their gender-style and language, which is what Is normally loved about her by 
men. women live upto this “pleasant picture” created for and by men. 


Both at home and in work places women are expected to exhude 
cheerfulness and enliven the atmosphere more than men by words and 
behaviour which are fashioned very carefully and consciously to save certain 
critical situations from collapse. Their cheerful face and bright exterior are taken 
for granted. 


Again, with reference to T. V. images, it must be pointed out that women 
appear in majority of cases in the role of “a pleaser” to the male viewer aiming 
to gratify his sensual fantasies. Changes have definitely taken place from the 
old passivity/submissivity model in the earlier camera images to a more bold 
and aggressive stereotype. But the changes that we see are aimed at offering a 
more unrestrained aura of glamour to the male. Modern male's liking prefers a 
“liberated adventurous female”. Numerous camera images cater to this taste. 
Overtly self-conscious, this female portrayal shackles today’s woman in 
the magic chains of sensuality which, in the words of Diana Fuss, appear 
“to operate as a cultural mechanism for producing and securing a female 
subject who desires to be desired by men — the ideal, fully oedipalized, 
heterosexual woman”. 


This image is fast overtaking the better-placed urban women who are to 
be seen vying with one another in grabbing the male attention. In to-day’s 
thinking this constitutes an element of modemity. Michel Foucault is one of 
the philosophers to point out that in today’s world “truth is what the media 
propagates” and in the light of this statement media perceptions and role l 
images exercise extensive influence on the female viewers. 


Contrasted with women’s endeavours to attain greater and genuine 
freedom from the various socio-cultural constraints at different stages of social 
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progress, the “pleasing personality” syndrome appears to be a regressive 
concept reiterating and re-establishing the traditionalistic stereotype of woman 
as dedicating her “feminine traits” to gratifying male appetites. 


What has been presented here is gathered through close direct 
observation. The purpose is to locate and identify those major social and 
cultural constraints that trace their origin in the traditional past of our society 
which had a specific angle of dealing with the female. As has been made clear 
in the preceding paragraphs, although the materialistic bases of social and 
family structure have changed and nuclear family has become the prevalent 
form, a number of traditionalistic constraints still continue to be privileged. In 
middle class urban families it is easy to identify new types of socio-cultural 
constraints that represent the unique fusion of the traditional and the modem 
leading to the creation of a new type of social ethos which tries to ameliorate to 
a certain degree (in terms of acceptability by men) the conditions of women, but 
beyond that is not willing to release its hold on their life and mind. This 
combination can be called the “fusion constraint’. Thus Indian urban middle 
class women are facing new challenges which represent new ways of keeping 
them subjugated while given them some freedom. This is prevalent in larger 
arena of society and family, as a replica of society, is the mirror of this fusion 
constraint. 
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EMPLOYMENT PATTERN AND STATUS OF TRIBAL AND 
NON-TRIBAL FAMILIES OF CHOTANAGPUR REGION 
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a 


Introduction 


India has been the homeland of large number of ethnic groups and 
their mosaic culture. Moreover, it is widely believed that the tribal communities 
were the earliest inhabitants of our land. But still these tribes are being identified 
by sign of ignorance, poverty and neglect, sail in the boat of complex problem 
and malnutrition. Keeping the above facts in view, the investigator has 
studied the employment patttern and status in detail and suitably presented 
in this paper. 


Methodology 


For this study, the Chotanagpur region of eastern India was selected, 
purposively, as it is having good population of tribals. Further, two blocks of 
Ranchi district, namely Kanke and Namkum were also selected, 
purposively.Subsequently, from each block two villages inhabited by tribals 
only and two villages inhabited by both tribals and non-tribals were selected 
for this study. Thereafter, 10 tribal families (each family comprising only 
husband and wife) from each of the 8 villages and 20 nontribal families from 
those four villages having a mixed population of tribals and nontribals were 
selected, randomly, as the respondents of the study, who were interviewed 
personally, through an ‘interview-schedule’, prepared for this study. Thus, in all, 
80 tribat and 80 non-tribal families were selected making a total of 160 families 
and 320 respondents. 


MAİ > > 2 
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The selection of respondents, family-wise, has been given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 — SELECTED BLOCKS, VILLAGES AND RESPONDENTS. 











SI. Names of Names of No of Families selected 
No. Blocks villages 
Tnbal Non-tribal 
A. Namkum Tribal 
Kawall 10 — 
Sindwartoli 10 — 
Mixed Populated 
Khijri 10 20 
Bargaon 10 20 
B Kanke Tribal 
Rendo 10 — 
Patratu 10 — 
Mixed Populated 
Sangrampur 10 20 
Boreya 10 20 
80 80 


Results and Discussion 


Various aspects related with prevalent pattern and status of employment 
among tribal as well as non-tribal families of Chotanagpur region have been 
dealt with, in this section. 


1. Occupation 


Overall, majority of the respondent (69.38% males and 78.12% females) 
were found to be engaged in cultivation and/or animal husbandry activities. 
Among tribals, 40 per cent males from mixed populated villages were found to 
be engaged as manual labour. Ali the female non-tribals wer found to be 
engaged in cultivation and/or animal husbandry activities, while 80 per cent of 
male non-tribals were engaged in the same occupation. Only 10 per cent tribal 
men from mixed populated villages and 30 per cent non-tribal men reported to 
have an independent profession as their source (s) of livelihood. Among all 
the respondents, only 20 per cent of the non-tribal males were found to be 
employed in either private or government services Table 2. 


2. Age at which started working 


While majority of the males (67.50%) started working after 12 years of 
age, majority of the females (81.88%) started working before attaining 12 years 
of age. The same trend was observed among tribals as well as non-tribals, 
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when these groups were considered separately (Table 2). However, the 
overall range of age at which they started working was observed to be 
between 10 to 17 yrs. 


3. Place of employment 


Table 2 indicated that all the male and female respondents from tribal 
and non-tribal groups were working at their own homes, although some of them 
were also working outside their home. Table 2 further showed that among 
tribals, out of the total respondents, 76 effective family workers of tribal villages’ 
respondent families and 68 of mixed populated villages were working at home. 
Among non-tribals, 128 effective family workers were reported to be working 
at home. 


Table 2 also indicated that 50 per cent of the male and 55 per cent of 
female respondents of the tribal and 50 per cent each of the mixed populated 
villages were working outside their home. Among non-trıbals, however, 50 per 
cent of males and 10 per cent of female respondents reported to be working 
outside their home. Among tribal families, out of the effective family workers in 
the study area, 128 in tribal, and 84 in mixed populated villages, and 80 from 
non-tribal families were reported to be working outside their home. 


4. Working for whom (employer) 


It was observed that, overall, 31 per cent females and 50 per cent males 
were working for others also (Table 3). Among the females of the three groups, 
the percentages of respondents working for factory/industry and contractor/ 
middlemen were: 25 and 30 per cent, 17.50 and 32.50 per cent and 6.25 per 
cent and 3.75 per cent for tribals of tribal villages, tribals of mixed populated 
villages, and non-tribals, respectively. The corresponding percentages for the 
male respondents were found to be 30 and 20 per cent, 27.50 and 22.50, per 
cent and 15 per cent, respectively. Besides, 20 per cent of the non-tribal males 
were also found to be employed in some private or government agencies. 


5. Reasons for outside home employment 


Economic necessity was perceived as the major reason by all the 
respondents for working outside their homes (Table 3). The second main 
reason given by majority of the respondents (68.75% males and 80% females) 
for working outside their home was the availability of the job which they 
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could do. Among the non-tribals, 75 per cent males and 62.50 per cent females 
worked outside their home as it generated additional income for the family. 
Besides, 42.50 per cent non-tribal males did ıt because they felt they had the 
required skill to do the job they were doing. 


6. Income generated from outside home employment 


It was observed from Table 3 that majority of the respondents 
(67.50% males and 64% females) were eaming more than Rs. 400/- per month 
as their wages. Even when the three categories of respondents were considered 
separately, the same trend was observed in case of males as well as females. 


7. Frequency of employment 


As evident from Table 4, most of the females (48.75%) were found to be 
employed occasionally; while in case of males, most of them (41.87%) were 
found to be frequently employed. About 36 per cent males and 25 per cent 
females reported that they had a regular employment. When separate 
categories of respondents were considered, it was observed that 40 per cent of 
male and 45 per cent female tribals from tribal villages, 30 per cent males and 
42.50 per cent females from mixed populated villages, and 10 per cent males 
and 53.75 per cent females among non-tribal, were occasionally employed. 
Table 4 further revealed that 30 per cent of males and 27.50 per cent females 
from tribal villages, 32.50 per cent males and 25 per cent females from mixed 
populated villages, and 40 per cent males and 23.75 per cent females among 
non-tribals were employed on regular basis. 


8. Perlod of employment 


A perusal of the Table 4 revealed that while majority of men (62.50%) 
were employed for a period of 6 to 9 months per annum, majority of women 
(70%) were employed for a period of 9 to 12 months per annum. Only 10 per 
cent each of the males from the tribal and mixed populated villages, and 20 per 
cent non-tribal males were found to be employed for 9 to 12 months per annum 
as against 30, 50 and 100 per cent females, belongs to the three groups, 
respectively, who were employed for the same period in a year. Data indicated 
that nobody was employed for less than 3 months in a year. 


9. Time devoted In work 


It was observed from Table 4 that all the tribal females from the tribal as 
well as the mixed populated villages and the non-tribal female respondents 
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were employed for more than 8 hours per day in their work. Among the males, 
60 per cent respondents from tribal villages, 80 per cent tribal males from mixed 
populated villages, and 90 per cent of the non-tribals were working for more 
than 8 hours per day. Only 40 per cent tribal males from tribal villages, 20 per 
cent tribals from mixed populated villages, and 10 per cent of non-tribals were 
engaged for 5-8 hours per day. 


10. Distance of the working place 


When the respondents were asked about the distance of the working 
place from their respective home, it was observed from Table 4 that majority of 
the respondents (67.50% males and 77.50% females) were working within a 
distance of 2 Kms. from their respective home. However, 10 per cent non-tribal 
males were found to be working at a distance of more than 2 kms from their 
homes. However, among tribals 50 per cent of each of the male and female 
respondents, 40 per cent each of the males and females from the mixed 
populated villages, and 10 per cent non-tribal males reported that they had to 
travel different distances, at different times, for employment. 


Conclusion 


After thorough discussion, it is quite clear that the prevailing employment 
pattem is not sufficient to provide them all basic needs of life. Thus, it is the 
need of hour to intervene with some eco-fnendly and sustainable technology in 
the area of their preferred profession, so that they could be benefitted a lot, 
since we all know that employment is the key factor for effective socio- 
economic politico-cultural development of these tribes. In order to turn the clock 
back on them, it requires conscious efforts on the part of planners and policy 
responsible for tribal development. 
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COMMUNICATION 


CHANGING AGRARIAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN HARYANA 


DESRAJ SABHARWAL 





People in Haryana, the second major crop producing state in the country, 
are shifting from agriculture to other professions, indicate the 1991 census 
figures. The proportion of cultivators has substantially come down to 39.38 
percent in 1991 from 44.67 percent in 1981. 


Haryana was carved out as a separate state from Punjab on 1? 
November, 1966. it is one of the smallest state comprising about 1.3 percent of 
the total area of the country and 1.97 percent of the country population. The 
percentage of agricultural labourers has on the other hand increased to 19.53 
percent from 16.11 percent in 1981 (lyer 1993). 


Haryana's Agrarlan Scene 


Haryana is a small Indian State with an area of only 44,000 square kms. 
and in 1991 population was less than 16.5 million, 78 percent of which is rural. 
Haryana's rural population accounts for roughly 2 percent of India's rural 
population. But today the state is unbanising very rapidly; the decimal growth of 
urban population from 1981 to 1991 was 43.67 percent as compared to 21. 57 
percent over the decade for rural areas. Much of the recorded urbanisation 
- reflects the growth of small and medium size market towns. There is no major 
metropolitan centre in Haryana, but Dethi is just next door, and more than half 
the National capital Regionalise within the borders of the state (Bhalla, S. 1995). 


Haryana is characterised by wide regional contrasts in rainfall, high rainfall 
in Ambala District next to Himachal Pardesh in the North-East, through the fertile 
plains of Karnal and Kurukshetra District, and to the increasingly drier areas to 
the south and ending in the south west semi-desert strips of Hisar district 
bordering Rajastan where annual rainfall is lower than Ambala. Thus Haryana is 
also a state of marked regional contrasts In land productivity, farm and farm 
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labour incomes, and rural standards of living generally. But the disparities are 
narrowing, as irrigation is extended southward and westward into the areas of 
uncertain rains on the west, and into the inhospitable Aravali Range ridge which 
runs through Mahendragarh and Gurgaon district to Delhi. 


The formation as a separate state had brought great impetus in the 
agricultural sphere which brought forth agricultural development lıke change 
in the cropping pattem strengthening of the technical basis of agrıculture, 
introduction of new seeds, fertilizer technology and spurt in the induction of farm 
mechanisation. All these had positive impact in the high growth rate of output 
and increase in per capita income. It would be useful to specify the achievements 
in different fields of agriculture in the state in order to comprehend the rural 
transformation that has taken place in the state (lyer, Gopal, 1993). The cropping 
pattern in Haryana has changed dramatically over the past two decades due to 
increased irrigation facilities and availability of modern technology. Traditional 
crops have been replaced by commercial crops. There is a growing area under 
vegetables and fruits. 


Haryana can be divided into two agro-climatic zones. The wet, eastern 
zone eomprising Kamal, Panipat, Kurukshetra, Kaithal, Yamunanagar, Sonepat, 
and Jind District. The westem zone comprising Mahendergarh, Rewari, Ambala, 
Gurgaon, Bhiwani, Sirsa, Hissar and Rohtak. Prior to the fromation of Haryana in 
1966, bajra, gram, raya and barley were the principal crops, specially in the 
western zone, though wheat, sugarcane and cotton were also grown. 


Presently the Paddy, wheat sequence is an almost permanent feature of 
Kurukshetra, Kaithal, Kamal and parts of Jind, Hisar and Sirsa. Similarly cotton 
followed by wheat is the most popular sequence in Hissar and Sirsa. Sugarcane, 
earlier confined to the eastern zone has now become an important crop in the 
western zone, specially around sugar mills. 


The percentage of net area irrigated to net area sown increased 
phenomenally. Similarly the percentage of growth area irrigated to gross cropped 
area also witnessed a tremendous rise. These change has come about due to 
irrigation and the adoption of technology such as hybrid seeds developed at the 
CCS Agricultural University Hisar, and elsewhere. There has been a more than 
four fold increase in grain production during the past 25 years and productivity of 
Oil-seeds of the highest in the country. 


The present scenario shows the state inching towards diversification into 
mushroom production and floriculture, besides the cultivation of medicinal 
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plants. The agricultural University too has developed expertise in new exotic 
fields. Haryana is currently the second largest contributor to the foodgrain pool. 


Agricultural commodities which are being exported from Haryana include 
rice (basmati and non-basmati) wheat, cotton, oilseeds, vegetables, flowers, 
barley, mushroom and medical plants. Nearly 10 lakh tonnes of non-basmati and 
5 lakh tonnes of basmati rice were exported from India during 1995 and 
Haryana's share of this, was significant (Agriculture Deptt; Haryana, 1996) 


The consumption of fertilizer which was only 2.9 kg. per hectare of gross 
cropped area during 1966-67, rose upto 108 kgs. per hectare during 1991-92. The 
area covered under HYV (High yielding varieties) durıng 1966-67 was 16800 
hects rose to 27 lakh hectares in 1991-92. There was also considerable spurt in 
the Introduction of mechanization. The induction of tractors between 1966-67 
and 1991-92 increased many times. Agricultural credit was advanced through 
institutional agencies which rose from a mere Rs. 8 crore during 1966-67 to Rs. 
375.41 crore by 1989-90 registering an increase by 47 time, a phenomenal rise 
indeed (lyer Gopal 1993). 


All these had accumulative rate impact on the increase in yield rate and 
the high growth of agricultural output. The yield rate of rice and wheat in Haryana 
was 27.34 quintals and 37.80 quintals per hectare respectively during 1989-90 
which was only next to Punjab. Similarly, the cotton production during 1991-92 
was 13.50 lakh bales against 2.23 lakh bales during 1966-67 in the state. 
Contribution of Haryana to the national pool of wheat and paddy was only next ot 
Punjab. Rise in agricultural production in the state can be attributed to expansion 
of irrigation facilities, intensive cultivation, increase in the use of chemicals and 
fertilisers, HYV seeds, modern technology and reclamation of land. 


However, there are considerable disparities in the level of crop output and 
productivity in different regions and districts of the state. The North Eastern 
region comprising the district of Ambala, Yamunanagar, Karnal, Panipat, 
Kurukshetra, Kaithal is at the top. Central region comprising the districts of 
Rohtak, Sonepat and Jind stands in the middle, and the south westem region İs 
at the bottom. These differences in productivity can be attributed to variations in 
input use like irrigation; fertiliser, HYV and machinery in different regions. 


Politically the state is dominated by major cultivating castes, and this has 
been the case since 1956 when a village born Jat, Partap Singh Kaıron was 
elected Chief Minister of Joint Punjab. After that socio-political feature of the 
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rural transformation in the state İs the emergence of some other intermediate 
castes as dominating landowning peasants in the state. The major castes 
among them are Jats, Yadavas, Meos, Gujars, Kamboj, Jat Sikh and Rors. In 
the economic front the induction of technology has been instrumental in rising 
both employment and crop output ın the state. It has augmented labour in rural 
areas from Bihar and Eastern U.P. This contributed to the rise of the wage rate of 
agricultural laboures in general for the local and migrant labour in particular. The 
highest wage pocket has been the areas with maximum irrigation potentialities. 
Though, the wage of female labour also increased in monetary term, but their 
wage rate were considerably lower to their male counterparts (Bhalla, 1995, 
lyer, 1993). 


Introduction of mechanised threshers, and combine harvesters, tended 
to remove the family teams of harvest labour from the scene. New operations 
involving the use of machinery, such as the spraying of pesticides, were 
allocated to male worker. These developments tended to depress women's 
share directly for labour requirements. The introduction of a range of mechanical 
equipment had some other important consegence, which indirectly affected the 
agricultural employment prospectus of women (Bhalla, S, 1989). 


While rural transformation had positive impact on the growth rate of 
overall prosperity, but it had a differential impact in terms of percolation of the 
benefits to the different sections of the population. The various studies corroborate 
the fact that the benefit of the green revolution and rural transformation had 
direct bearing to the land holding size. The big landowners benefited the most 
and it has also led to the resurgence of a dominant middle and rich peasantry. 
Income gaps not only widen between the landless labourers and big farmers 
but also between the small and big farmers. The marginalisation of holdings 
increased. The inequality in land holding continued to characterise the rural 
scene (lyer, 1993). 


The marginal and small farmers constituted 57.37 percent of the total 
operational holding in 1980-81 but controlled only 13.34 percent of the total 
operated area. On the other hand, the big landowners operating more than 10 
hectares constitute 6.42 percent of the total operational holding but controlled 
31.75 percent of total operated area. The agricultural labourers comprised 19.68 
percent of the total workers in the state during 1981 which further increased to 
24.16 percent by 1991. The cultivators percentage to the total workers during the 
same period declined from 58.80 percent to 50.63 percent. Such decline is 
noticed both among the male and female cultivators and simultaneous 
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increase in the male and female labourers in particular. Various studies 
indicate that while male agriculture labourers are unemployed for half the year, 
the female labourers are unemployed for eight months in a year. Inclusive 
of non agricultural work, males are employed for 200 days and females for 
125 days in a year (lyer, 1993; Brass, 1990). 


Overall women has more work burden (domestic as well as cultivation) 
than man. Women in Haryana are the last to go to bed and the first to wake up. 
But men sit all day long in groups in the numerous chaupals in the village. They 
gossip, crack jokes and play cards. They keep their hukkas warm. On the other 
hand women operating a tractor harrow or driving a bullock cart loaded with 
fodder is not an uncommon sight in Rohtak, Sonepat and Jind district. But in 
Bagri belt rarely a women working in the fields. Women working in this belt is 
hired labourer from Rajasthan. Workload increased on women due to: Green 
Revolution. (Mohan; Raman, 1995, Bhalla, 1989, Chaudhary, 1993). 


The phenomenon of debt has been particularly observed among the 
servants (Siris/Naukars/Sanjhi/Share cropper etc). They contract loans from 
the landowners and continue to work with them for a period ranging from 5 to 10 
years due to their inability to retum loans. The loans contracted by them are 
mainly for social reasons like medical treatment, consumption, social ceremonies 
(marriage of daughter, sons) and the like. These condition perpetuate inter 
generation stagnation with the result that their children are also compelled to 
work as agricultural labour/siri/naukar etc. Naukar yearly received payment of 
Rs. 8000-8500 in the form of a cash advance in the developed region of Haryana. 
Beyond this amount if they take some other financial help from the landlord, 
he charges 24 to 36 percet rate interest on the said amount (Brass, 1990, 
Jodhka, 1995). 


The implementation of tenancy reforms on the state is also on of the 
weakest in the county. The worst affected had been ten-ants-at-will. According 
to the report of National commission about 78000 tenants were evicted from 
1.44 lakh hectares on the plea of resuming land for ‘Personal cultivation’. 
Another 41000 tenants were evicted through the device of voluntary surrender. 
Another 1.19 lakh tenants were evicted from 2.06 lakh hectares of land through 
due process of law. All such tenants were rendered landless. The land reforms 
registration thus contributed to accentuate the agrarian inequality in Haryana 
(Haryana, Samvad, 1993). Surplus land in Haryana was allotted by Government 
to the weaker setion of the society (Scheduled caste). Unfortunately, this 
surplus land distributed by the Government on paper only. Actually surplus land 
has been captured by affluent farmers. 
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One of the trends is the growth of Neo-absentee landlordism in the state. 
The landowners in the adjacent district of Delhi like Gurgaon, Faridabad, 
Sonepat and Panipat are engaged in non-agricultural occupation in Delhi and 
other areas and have leased out their land to tenants on cash. 


The State now enjoys the second lowest incidence of poverty in the 
country. A report submitted by Haryana Government in the Chief Ministers 
Conference held on 9" October, 1992, indicate that 37 percent of the population 
of the state were below poverty line which comprises 11 percent of farmers, 
11.05 percent of the marginal farmers, 42.62 percent of agricultural laboures. 
18.30 percent of non-agricultural laboures, 3.52 percent of rural artisans and 
8.70 percent belonging to other section of the society. 


On the other hand the World Bank's new report says that antipoverty 
programmes and public spending on health and education are missing the mark, 
consuming significant resources but yielding little raising living standards of the 
poor. The public spending on education does not benefit the poor, who either 
do not send or do not keep their children in schoo! on an equal footing with 
the better off. 


One of the important problem of agrarian crisis in Haryana which recently 
made headlines in the newspaper that the incidents of suicide by farmers in rural 
Haryana did take place in the past three-four years due to failure of crops or 
debts. Because the agriculture in only major source of income, a crop failure 
lead to difficult situation for farmers. The cotton belt of Haryana has been fast 
losing that status due to the attack of the American bollworm on the cotton crops 
during the past five-six years. 


It seems that the farmers are trapped in heavy debts. Small and marginal 
farmers are under the edge of poverty. Even affluent farmers have been 
rendered defaulters by the failure of crops over the years. Many of the farmers 
borrowed very big amounts of money from the nationalised bank, mini bank and 
arhtias. The interest on the amount of tractor loans and other agricultural 
equipment has crossed the principal amounts. Secondly these farmers had 
pending very heavy electricity bills amounts. Now even non institutional source. 
Commission agents (arhtias) have started refusing further loans to the farmers. 
The farmers are finding it difficult to arrange for fertilisers and pesticides. In 
some of cases it is found that they have sold their part of land for further 
cultivations. 


But this is very difficult to say that only crop failure of debt problem in rural 
Haryana is the only single factor for farmer committing suicide. There are 
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various hidden causes associated with suicied rate in rural Haryana. Most 
important cause of committing suicide amongst farmers, is the weakening 
of traditional social structure which people had in rural communities. The 
traditional reciprocal ties and mechanical solidarity which was binding the rural 
communities have become very weak due to capitalist and commercial tarming. 


In the beginning of twentieth century in this region crops failure was a very 
common phenomenon and debts burden of money lender was very heavy on 
farmers. But farmers’ suicide rate was near to nil. Because there was very strong 
traditional social support in the rural Haryana. The various other cause of 
committing sucide among farmer were reported on that domestic discord, 
alcohol and drug abuse and indebtedness emerged as a leading factors of 
suicide. S. L. Sharma, and G. S. Bhalla (1998) lyar and Manick (1999) in the 
context of Punjab reported that indebtedness could not be a sufficient cause for 
committing suicide. Similarly in Haryana socio-economic and psychological 
factors provided a better insight into the cases of suicide. Chronic domestic 
discord regular and heavy abuse of drug, institutional and non-institutional 
cumulative debt and social insolation tend to emerge as predisposing factors, 
while family clash, sense of humiliation, injured self-esteem once appeared as 
precipitating factors for committing suicide in Haryana's Agrarian society. 
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RELIGION AND SOCIETY : A STUDY OF A LITTLE 
COMMUNITY OF ANDHRA PRADESH 


T. LAKSHMAIAH 





Conceptual Framework 


Religion is based on the beliefs and practices. The beliefs ensure that the 
rituals will be observed to have a divine communication between man and 
supematural. Pareta viewed that the religious experiences are exclusively 
cognitive ones with no empirical explanations. Malinowski went further 
to say the analysis of religion in relation to particular situations in a broader 
perspective, and stressed on the importance of the emotional interests in the 
successful outcome of such situations. The outcome of the situation was with 
the state of tension and action as exposed to frustration. Quoting an example of 
death, Malinowski gave an explanation that no ritual observances would bring 
the deceased back to life, just do precisely to meet the problem of emotional 
adjustment in conflicting emotional reactions. 


Durkheim became particularly interested in the problems of the 
specific attitudes exhibited towards supernatural entities and ritual objects and 
actions. He made distinction between the sacred and profane forms of religious 
observances. He viewed that the function of religious ritual was to act as a 
mechanism for expressing and reinforcing the sentiments most essential to the 
institutional integration of the society. This is clearly discernable in Durkheim’s 
thinking in this field, a tendency to circular reasoning is that, he tends to treat 
religious practices as a set patterns of moral and religious sentiment. 


Max Weber's approach to the whole field is in different lines. He stressed 
more on situational and natural contexts of different phenomena. he argued and 
simplified the significance for human action to problems of empirical causation 
as “Problem of meaning”, premature death, accidental collapse of a person 
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would raise many more questions, Weber concerning the discrepancy between 
normal human interest and expectations at a particular situation and what 
actually happens is inherent in the nature of human existence. The difference 
suffices the Hindu philosophy of Karma and transmigration and the Christian 
doctrine — the doctrine of grace which is not left with speculative significance, 
Weber tried to make ‘sense’ out of it. 


According to Sir James Frazer, the essential difference between 
religion and magic lies in the attitude of the individual. In religion, the devotee 
treats supernatural beings as free agents which he must contact and influence 
by supplication and worship. The magician, on the other hand, believes that he 
can control the supernatural beings and forces through specific acts, the 
correct performance of which, in and of itself, insures the desired results. 
Rituals for the most, have elements that are both religious and magical. 
The same rite may be religious to one performer and magical to another. Even 
to the same person, a given rite may be religious on one occasion and magical 
_on another. 


It is with this back drop of framework of framework of religion, and 
attempt has been made in this paper to critically examine the pattem of relation 
between the religious institution and social life of the people in a traditional rural 
community of Rayalaseema area of Andhra Pradesh. 


Village Setting 


Chennampalli is a small village situated at a distance of 10 kms 
from Mandal headquarters of Kambadur in Anantapur district of Andhra 
Pradesh. The village is endowed with a good network of transport facilities. 
The village has a Grama Panchayat. One primary school and a branch 
post office are also located at the village. The village has been 
electrified. 


The village lies in the Rayalaseema — backward region in the state. Its 
district — Anantapur is a drought and desert-prone district known as second 
most backward district after Jaisalmar in Rajasthan State in the country. Village 
society is multi-caste and multi-religious with 310 households and a population 
of 1500. The following table reveals the distribution of households according to 
the caste and occupation (Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 — CASTE/OCCUPATION-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS 








SI. No. Caste : No.of Traditional occupation Present occupation 
households 
1. Brahmin 4 Purohit & V. Kamam Cultivation Purohit 
2. Valsya 4 Kirana Shop (Business) Business + Cultıvaton 
3. Kuruba (BC) 18 Blanket-making+Cuttivation+ Cultivation + 
i V. Magistrate Sheep rearing + Agri. 
Labour 
4. Yadava (BC) 47 Cattle herding+ Cultivation + 
Sheep-rearing + Sheep rearing + 
Cultivaton Agri. Labour 4 
V Sarpanch 
5. Kummara 5 Pottery 4 Pottery 4 
BC) Agri Labour Agri Labour + 
Cultıvatlon + 
Masonary work 
6. Boya (BC) 142 , Agnculture + Same as tt was 
Agri. Labour (Thalari) 
V.Servant + 
Priesthood in Goddess 
Akkamma temple + 
Cultivation 
Sheep rearing 
7. Chakalı (BC) 16 Washing of clothes + Same as it was 
(Wasger Agri. Labour + 
Man) Cultivation, 
8. Kammara 4 Blacksmithy Blacksmithy + 
i (BC) Agri. Labour Agri. Labour + 
(Black smith) : Agriculture 
9. Mala (SC) 7 Handloom weaving + Mat making 
Pipers + Agri. Labour 
Mat making Cultrvation 
Pipers 
10. Madiga (SC) 50 Leather making Agrıculture + 
Agri. Labour (Vetti Agri. Labour + 
V. Servant Sheep rearing + 
5 Vetti V. Servant 
11. Thanda 4 Gold smithy Kirana shop + 
Kamasall Goid smot + 
(ST) Agri Labour 
12. Bommal-tollu 2 Professional Begging & Professional Begging & 
(ST) Entertainers Entertainers 
13. Muslims 2 Priesthood of peerlu Business + 
(Religion) Moharam + Talloring + Tailoring + 
Business Priesthood + 
Cultivation ` 
14. Kapa 2 Agnculture Agrıculture 
Agri Labour 
15 Idiga 1 Toddy tapering + Toddy tapering + 
: Sellking Selling 
16 Barbers 2 Barber Barber 
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One can discem from the Table that there is a shift from the traditional 
occupation with regard to Brahmins. The backward castes like Yadava and 
Kuruba have changed from the traditional occupations like cattle herding, 
sheep rearing and blanket making and have taken up agriculture as their main 
occupation. These two were major land owing castes once in the village. And 
other castes like Boya, Kummara (pottery maker) and Chakali' (Washer man) in 
addition to their traditional occupations, they used to do agriculture labour, at 
present most of the families irrespective of caste groups, have become land 
owners as a result of distribution of bunjar lands by the govemment in the 
recent past. 


The mainstay of the people is agriculture and agricultural labour. 
Agriculture is rainfed and dry farming; there are a few irrigated wells and a tank. 
The upper Pennar project was constructed at a village by name Peruru on river 
Penna is to provide water for the major chunk of village land. This is also 
rainfed. The project does not provide assured irrigation. The major crop that is 
grown is ground nut. Paddy, sunflower, jowar, ragi and red gram are minor 
crops. Agriculture has not successfully sustained the people as the water for 
irrigation from the project is conditioned by the vagaries of monsoon. There is 
no considerable improvement in the agricultural economy of the village. At 
times, farmers are not in a position to cultivate the lands. Many a time, yield 
from their lands is poor due to lack of timely and sufficient rains. Uncertainty and 
pessimism reign the whole agriculture scene. The majority is struggling to get 
the minimum yields frorn their lands, leaving aside a small number of Yadava, 
Kuruba and Boya castes. As farm economy did not satisfy the requirements of 
the people, recurring seasonal out- migration was stated to be a way of life, 
although it was involved in socio-psychological and economic costs. In spite of 
the in-built inadequacies in the economic system, political awareness is much 
in vogue among the people. The villagers have been divided into two clear cut 
groups. One belongs to the sympathizers of Telugu Desam Party and the other 
is affiliated to Indira Congress party. The divisions are clearly manifest at the 
time of elections. Factionalism has become a way of life of the people. With the 
presence of transport and educational facilities, and a greater awareness about 
the things around physical mobility is on the rise. The physical mobility tends to 
lead to social mobility and vice-versa. As such, the people have become more 
urbanised though they are not developed in economic front. Based on the 
backdrop, the broad objectives were formulated. They are : 

1. To understand the role and functions of religion in the context of customs 
and traditions of rural community and its sway over socio-cultural and 
politico economical institutions. 
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2. To examine the relevance and applicability of theoretical framework of 
religion in a empirical rural scenarlo; and 

3. To assess the overall impact of changing process on the life-ways of 
people. 


Analysis and Discussion 


Birth, marriage and death are different cyclical stages of human life. 
Each occasion has its significance and they are solemnized at family as 
well as community level. They are the occasions, when the immediate family 
members, kinsmen and caste people partake in the ritual practices with varying 
degree of importance. 


Barring from the slight variations in performing the rituals, there 
exists some generality and universal pattern among all the caste groups. 
Naming ceremony of a newly born child is in practice. The technonymy that 
appear in the pedigree of their genealogies reflect on the sentimental and 
emotional attachment attributed with the ancestors. Naming parochial Gods, 
Goddesses and unfolding a visits of Hindu epics of Ramayana and 
Mahabharatha and the names of national leaders is in use. However, the 
change has set in the selection of names seen in the three generations. 
It could be attributed to change In the ideologies and approaches to the 
life. A few educated and higher caste families go in for short names 
and names of contemporary Indian ethos. The trend tends to show visible 
change in their value orientations. People are not totally free from traditional 
overtones, even though there is a semblance of change in their outlook; the 
dichotomy of traditon and modernity exist side by side. The observance 
of sacred and profane timings in performing the different rites after birth is 
vividly seen. Birth of a child is said to be a new and alien element at that 
point of time for the related family. At that time, all kinsmen along with 
child's family come together and perform the rituals jointly. Such situation 
opens up for the readjustment, renew and reinstate the total network of group 
relations. The various forms of observance towards certain diet, fasting, 
ancestor’s names, ancestor’s worship and worshipping deities at 
different ceremonial occasions are of a few examples of religious practices 
would strengthen the idea that there exists a strong emotional 
attachment between the deceased and the alive. The functional approach of 
Malinowski towards religion is well taken and relevant in this empirical life 
cycle event. 
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Marriage 


It is an institution which facilitates the newly wedded couple of two 
families to come closer. The caste endogamy is prevalent in the conduct of 
marriages in almost all castes. Cross-cousin marriage is the most preferable 
choice for marital alliance among all castes. One of the reasons for the choice 
could be as they easily identify with their nearest kin groups. Secondly hoping 
that adjustment problem will not arise, and even if the problems crop up, it is 
easy for them to eschew. This is rather symptomatic of specificity in choosing of 
a spouse. Brahmin acts as a priest among all the caste groups except artisan 
and scheduled caste and scheduled tribe groups. Artisan castes appoint their 
own caste man as priest to perform marriages within their castes. The same is 
as in the case of Mala and Madiga (Scheduled Castes). With the presence of 
defilement and social distance among low and high castes, village structure is 
still caught in their traditional values. practice of patron-client system, locally 
known as jajmani system (AYAM) is very much there in the village. Although it 
is not in full form, but its presence is felt yet. 


The lower caste groups allow to thrive divorcing system. Incest horror, 
pre and extra maritat relations are profane, these are condemned. But it is 
apparently present in the society cutting across the castes. Man or woman of a 
high morale and sankritized habits was the most respectable in the past. 
Now it has become diehard. These traditional traits go dysfunctional and are 
receding its importance, as the money and manipulation of power get entrenched 
in the new order. The traditional system demands the couple to bear in their 
mind to treat the good and bad experiences without loss of nerve. Societal 
norms always reimpase the couple to internalize values of “Hindu Dharma” 
even at the cost of individual interests. The signs of individualism are finding tts 
way in the social system owing to the modern forces. 


Death 


The observance of rites differ from caste to caste. There is slight vanation 
among higher and lower caste groups in the selection of auspicious days, and 
the days of mourning. The twice bom Brahmin and Vaisya cremate the dead 
body and the rest of the castes bury. The higher caste group have a separate 
burial ground. The ritual Practice after death of an individual confirms the views 
of Malinowski and Durkheim. the observations indicate close relationship between 
the deceased and the observers. this is some sort of communication and 
showing their emotional bindings and expressing sentimental attachments to 
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have their self-gratification. The first and third day rituals are observed by the 
consanguine family members. The eldest son and the wife of the diseased are 
to observe some norms such as prohibition of taking nonvegetarian food, no 
bathing, and no shaving during mourning period. The physical 
movements form the place of stay are rigidly restricted. It is tabooed to see 
the light of lamp at the house of agnate families during nights. On the day 
of “Dinalu” known as “Peddakarma” which normally falls on 11" or 13" day, 
the son of the deceased has his hair to get removed from his head. The wife 
of the dead has to lose her bangles and “Kumkum” which are symbolic 
of “Muthaiduva”. It is cursing day, the day of darkness will set into the life of 
that woman. She becomes a widow. The presence of widow at all occasions 
is unwanted and inauspicious. She is socially disorganised and disjointed 
as the vacuum with the death of her husband cannot be filled though the 
son has a moral and social obligation to protect her. The functional aspect of 
the rituals, is to bind the union of the deceased by strict observance of 
the rituals. The general belief goes that son (Putra) who saves the dead 
father from the “Punnamanarka” hell of evils, is supposed to observe the 
rituals with much care. People believe in rebirth. tt is with this reason, the 
whole family members wish to have the dead among them in their 
(Punarjanma) next birth. This system tends to infer that people’s religious 
ideology is interwoven with the value of the spiritual emancipation. 
The people’s religious ideology purports that attaining spiritual 
emancipation has more value rather than just luring for temporal 
benefits. Durkeihm’s idea of circular reasoning of religious practices 
at a particular problem situation would definitely help in pattering of 
society’s ethos. 


Festivals 


The important festivals include Ugadi, Dessera, Sankranthi, 
Sreeramanavami, Sivarathri, Vinayaka Chavathi and Deepavali. Each festival 
has its own historical background and mythological significance. These 
festivals form part of the great tradition. On Sivarathri, people do observe 
fasting and wake up the whole night. The festivals like Maremmadevara, 
Nomulu, and Peddala Panduga (ancester's worship) of little tradition are also 
being performed in the village. These festivals have been losing its importance 
as they are more parochially oriented. The family invites the marned daughters 
and son-in-laws to attend the festivals. These occasions open up the avenues 
for the people to join together and spend time merrily with their near and 
dear relatives. 
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The presiding deity of the village is Goddess Akkamma (incarnation 
of Goddess Parvati). There is a temple constructed for the Goddess Akkamma 
in the village. The priest of the Goddess belongs to Boya Caste, which is 
considered to be lower order of the caste structure, Priesthood has been a 
hereditary confining to a particular family The whole rites-de-passage will be 
performed through the priest. Even Brahmin is not permitted to enter into the 
main shrine (Garbhagudi). Akkammajathara (Chariot festival) is performed 
yearly. The well decorated chariots take rounds in the name of the Goddess 
around the temple. There has been a traditional practice taking the chariots in 
the order which presupposes the existing caste hierarchy in the village. In view 
of the rebellious attempts that were made to change the order form some 
sections of the village, the festival was stopped organising for some years. But 
there was a change in the line of thinking and the confilicting sections 
compromised and they continued to organise chariot festival for some years. 
However in the latest i.e. for the past two years, they again stopped organising 
due to Igniting factions emerged from Panchayat elections occurred in the 
village. i 


Peerla Panduga (Moharam), a festival of Muslims which is observed by 
both Hindus and Muslims. The observance of the festival is continued for 9 
days. Each day has its own ritual significance. One Muslim acts as a priest. 
Castes such as Brahmin, Kuruba, Yadava, Boya and the rest have their own 
caste Gods. The caste God idols/which are 10 in number were made out of 
silver plate shaped into circle from inserted witha bamboo stick decorated with 
new clothing and flowers. The devotees are known as “Pakirulu” hold the idols 
tread on the fire locally known as “Gundam” (Fire place). During these days, 
fasting and other dietary restrictions are common for devotees (Pakirulu). 
People propitiate “Peerlu” in order to avert the evil forces and try to ascertain 
their future. Women with no children, and who suffer from wrath of evil spirits 
and ghosts, and chronic diseases do worship “Peerlu”. All caste people (except 
Brahmin and Vaisya) do “Alavo” — a kind of group dance while a few Harijans 
(Madigas) play on Trumpets (Dappus). On the final day, they take these idols to 
the River Penna and observe as death ceremony which is linked up with the 
legendary of Islamism and becomes a festival of Hindus as well as Muslims. 
Goats, and Hen are sacrificed on that day. After observing the death 
ceremony, in the evening they give up fasting, eat bread and mutton and 
other non-vegetarian food items. 


The festival demands the Muslims and Hindus feel and act alike. They 
forget their religious identities. They try to share the sufferings of dead Muslim 
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heroes with a view to console their departed souls. All the servicing castes have 
a role to play in the organisation of this festival This is community festival, which 
Is planned, organised by the caste elders, and village Panchayat President. 
Moharam festival reinforces the feeling of oneness and integrity among the 
villagers forgetting their differences in class, caste and religious sentiments. 
However, this has also been stopped organising in the last two years due to 
differences and lack of unity among people. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Frazer's analysis of religion and magic as discernable institutions may be 
helpful in understanding the situation. But in the empirical situation, it is difficult 
to say where religion starts, and where magic ends. In other words magic and 
religion are not distinct polars as often these institutions cut across one another. 
it appears sometimes in the form of “Mantra” or chanting of hymns which 
combine prayers with certain powerful sounds such as “hrem”, “Kree”, “Klem”. 
The proper intonation of mantra: in and of itself controls the supernatural 
powers. Their unending cadence recited by the officiating priest is punctuated 
here and thereby proper gestures with a pause of time, by offerings of sacred 
leaves; incense, fire, water and spices. Mantra also permeates the low magical 
rites that pervade the village life. In its low form, magic is commonly used to 
cure diseases and to guard against dangers from evil spirits. Village sorcerer 
form Boya community used to attend to the type of cases. Such as he who 
suffer from headaches, fever and stomachache, and those who suffer from the 
wrath of evil spirits and ghosts. Now the change has come. Majority of people 
go either to Perur or Kambadur to consult Allopathic Doctors of Government 
primary health centres. For treatment of minor ailments who still believe in the 
existence of spirits and ghosts and they do not give up totally the traditional 
magical therapy altogether. Some of them vividly narrate their-encounter with 
orgres who have bulging eyes and shaggy hair and live in the bottoms.of wells, 
with demons who leap upon a man retuming home orgies the dead of night. 
People believe that there are ghosts of the dead who have returning home 
orgies the dead of night. People believe that there are ghosts of the dead who 
have returned to find the fulfillment, that they were denied in their earlier life. 
The people also believe that the village people who met premature, unexpected 
and accidental death again come in the form of ghosts to live along with the 
people. People attribute the unexpected premature death to their sin “papa” or 
fate “karma”. There are capricious goddess who decree life and prosperity of 
drought and destruction. There are also benign gods who live in the heavens 
and who appear on earth in the temples where they can be seen by sincere 
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devotees. The belief system suggests that there is hierarchy among pantheon of 
benevolent gods and goddesses and evil forces. Goddess “Akkamma’ the village 
deity is said to be of good natured. Weber's idea of problem of meaning about the 
situational and natural occurrence when it is dealt in the context of different 
religious beliefs, Karma theory is still found its roots intact in the belief system. 


Religious activities provide much of the village entertainment in the form 
of festivals, fairs, temple services and family rites. On the other hand, religious 
myths provide most of the themes for village dramas, dances, bhajans and their 
enactment can become a religious experience. Entertainment reaffirms village 
beliefs and vividly interprets them for children and adults alike which reinforces 
the importance of religion in the lives of the people. Community rituals have a 
powerful integrational effect on the village system. They unite different castes 
and different communities, and religious groups and exert concerted effort to 
prepare and preserve traditional heritage of village life. 


In the process of understanding the role and functions of religion 
while dealing with the life cycle events, the concepts such as emotional 
interests (Malinowski) a mechanism for expressing and reinforcing the sentiments 
(Emic Durkheim) philosophy of Karma (Max Weber) major religious practices 
(Sir James Frazer) are found to be having a great relevance and applicability. 


Owing to poor natural resources inherent in the system, the standard 
of life of the people has not improved appreciably vis-a-vis their level of 
aspirations. Introduction of the statutory Panchayat system has created political 
consciousness among people. There is disequilibrium in social set up; it does 
not result in socio-economic harmony of different caste groups. There is 
occupational mobility and physical mobility among the caste groups. The 
people who were landless hitherto have become land owners now. With this, 
we can say that structural changes have come into being to some extent. But of 
no use for want of perennial water for irrigation. People are well exposed to 
outside world. Consumerism has found its place even at the cost of poor 
economic resources. With the stunted economic opportunities, the people are 
habituated to lead a leisurely life. Individual inertia is ingrained in the mindset of 
people. The elite group exploits the situation to their advantage. It is with this 
reason, they do not incline to take steps for development and aim at continuing 
the statusquo to meet their vested interests. The poor are volleying in the 
vicious circle of frustration, aggression and conflicts. Factionalism has become 
a way of life of the majority. The poor and distressed try to compromise their 
state of affairs with their fate — ‘purvajanmasukrutam’ — karma. 


di 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MUNSHI, SURENDRA & BIJU PAUL ABRAHAM (Eds.) Good Governance, 
Democratic Societies and Globalization, Sage Publications, 
New Delhi, 110017, 2004, pp. 423, Rs. 680. 


Globalization is not only an all-embracing term which is pledged to make 
up all the gaps and distances amongst various peoples of diversified cultures 
living in far-off places but also it explores a new dimension of thinking in a very 
broad perspective where there will be no bar in uninterrupted mixing in the 
different aspects of life-situation. It gives vent to the process of complicated 
interconnections amongst the world wide population groups and through the 
effective workings of globalization the distance, both physical as well as 
representational, would be minimized in such a way that there will be an 
effective and all-pervading air of homogeneity. To many this sort of happening is 
inevitable rather it is a destiny to the present day,world in consequence of 
speedy development and effectual utilization of the complicated technological 
devices in the day to day life of the people of the universe irrespective of their 
land and society of origin. At,the same time there are the persons, whose 
members are not negligible, who think in terms of negative approach of the 
phenomenon of globalization. They cling on to the belief that particular pattern 
of conceptual idea or technological strategy whatever may be its possibilities 
may not be beneficial to all the countries of the world. Thus side by side with the 
discussions on high priority value of globalization there exists anti-globalization 
thinking. 


In this specific context of globalization Professor Surendra Munshi and 
Dr. Brij Paul Abraham have presented their edited volume under review, which 
is the outcome of an International Conference held under the auspices of the 
Indian Institute of Management, Calcutta. There are altogether 19 papers on the 
different themes centering round the principal focus of study including the 
Introduction written by the editors. The contributors of the different papers 
belong to the academic and administrative spheres from India and abroad. The 
paper, according to their specific area of discussions, have been grouped into 
three parts — (1) The Social Concept of Governance, (2) Administrative Reforms 
and (3) Corporate Governance. The main thrust of this book lies on the point of 
issuing of good governance in democratic societies in the context of globalization. 
Attempts have been made here to analyse the trends of activities in this line as 
taken up by India and the European Union with a view to highlight their 
integrated perspectives. The editors believe that the choice of democratic 
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societies not only causes emergence of value choices in the two countries 
within the scope of discussion here but also the factual situation that societies 
with democratic concepts help binding concensus among the citizens in an 
unabated way. In this particular domain the existence and working of good 
governance is of specific significance. The editors feel that much has been said 
about good governance in a segregated view-point where the maintenance of 
various disciplinary boundaries have been kept intact. Thus the path of 
discussions has been characteristically demarcated. But if ıt is lifted to facilitate 
to free movement, a broad horizon will open up to apprehend the phenomena 
concerned in a depth-oriented pattern. With this end in view the matters relating 
to food governance, administrative reforms and corporate governance have 
been tied up into an integrated whole as these have got bearing on each other. 
At the very outset of their references to the context of globalization the editors 
have pointed out existing concept given by some scholars. It is marked as a 
universal consumer culture which has created the condition of universal 
homogeneous state. Because of the impact of globalization national barriers 
are reduced considerably allowing international exchange in many aspects of 
life leading ultimately to a cultural homogenisation. But the homogenisation 
thesis, as it is called, has been criticised, and the criticts are of opinion that the 
attempt for simplification in the organisation of a global context of his life- 
situation is full of error. This error of simplification are distinctively highlighted in 
terms of “not only unrecognized heterogeneity and divergence but also the 
unrecognized issue of conflict.” Globalization is thought to face the specific 
problem of confrontation between “Globalized Culture” and heterogeneous 
societies having diverse, cultural, linguistic and historical features. Under this 
situational context the condition of cultural erosion has been identified. Moreover, 
when the domestic policy of a country is globalized, it brings detrimental effect 
on the location of political and economic power within nations. Entering into the 
Part | of the book it is seen that Surendra Munshi, one of the editors, in his 
writings on the concem for good governance has remarked that the good 
governance means that specific functioning of the system of governing which 
follows responsible, accountable and transparent manner that must be related 
to the principles of efficiency, legitimacy and concensus with a view to promote 
the rights of individual citizens and the public interest. Other five chapters in this 
part have been engaged in the discussions like governance and democracy, 
governance and sustainable development, global governance, market-friendly 
globalization, the failure of functional governance, and all these have been 
analysed in the world perspectives with specific reference to India and European 
countries. In the part tl, devoted to Administrative Reforms, there are six 
papers. The opening paper of this part has been written by Biju Paul Abraham, 
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another editor. He has pointed out that the organisations and functions of the 
state have been under significant change since 1970. It is the case with both of 
India and:Europe as well as a worldwide trend has been reflected here. In this 
chapter. various administrative reforms brought into action have been analysed 
in comparative perspective of India and.Europe. Two specific papers engaged in 
discussing the Governance reforms in India highlighting civil servants’ view and 
the contributions of NGOs to the process.of reforms arousg,much interest and 
these undoubtedly help the readers in getting a closeset view of the integrated 
attempts for administrative reformation. The part HI of the book is engaged in 
focusing light on corporate governance. There is no doubt about the fact that the 
corporate governance works as the key factor in global financial atmosphere 
which are conditioned by varied inter-related socio-economic and administrative, 
factors. In this part, Darry! Reed, in his.opening paper, has pointed out the fact 
that the conceptualisation and analysis of corporate governance is controversial. 
and which is due to its different forms and traditions of analysis. Various 
controversies leading to the understanding and evaluation of the corporate 
governance in the global context have been well-discussed here. In this section 
the discussion on the integrative model of corporate governance system attracts 
the attention of the readers. Then there are attempts for highlighting free market 
ideology, international regulation, farm ownship structures, industrial finance 
and Indian model of corporate governance... ; ;, 

All the papers presented here are not only of high standard and indicators 
of laborious work but also these collectively. fulfil the purpose efficiently for 
which these have been presented here. Theıeditors, no doubt, deserve the 
special credit for highlighting the current complicated and debatable issue in a 
very descent and integrated manner..By virtue of its variegated angle of 
approach on. the inter-related subjects of study the book would receive an 
extensively broad-based readership. 


R. M. SARKAR 
OSELLA, PHILIPPO & KATY GARDNER (EDS.) : Migration, Modernity and 


Social- . Transformation .in South Asia, Sage Publications, New 
Delhi-110 017, 2004, pp. 380, Rs. 795. 


Migration is an.in-born characteristic feature in the animal world. There 
are-many animals who are migratory in nature and through this specific process 
they keep themselves adjusted with the surroundings. They have got distinctive 
migratory routes through which they move on as per requirements. The places 
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of migration and their stay at the temporary habitats are also determined and 
conducted by instinct. Human migration is as old as human life on earth. 
Palaeoanthropologists have traced the patterns of migration conducted by the 
prehistoric people to get favourable conditions of safe living as well as for food 
quest. The effort for migration is a continuous process in human society and it is 
still effective throughout the world in different situational contexts of the land and 
people. Human migration to the different countries and even different places 
within a country brings multifarious effects not only on the migratory group but 
also on the original inhabitants. 


The Book under review, edited by Filippo Osella and Katy Gardner, 
presents the various facets of the age-old phenomenon of migration that have 
taken place in the different countries of South Asia like India, Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. The editors claim that it is not a stereotyped 
description of migration of the human individual or groups in the national and 
international levels but it is designed to highlight the three major and inevitable 
aspects of migration which are most of the time not given any such importance 
in the study of migration. The editors opine that migration has become the key 
issues at the outset of the 21st century. Human movement during the present 
period has been accelerated especially in the political, economic and academic 
issues. These diasporic people and groups have been highlighted, many a time, 
their causes and effects of migration on personal level/ group level have been 
evaluated to some extent but the very effects of migration in conducting social 
and cultural changes in South Asian countries have been given no specific 
importance though the rates and depths of migratory phenomenon amongst the 
people of this landmass are specifically remarkable. With a view to fill up this 
gap, as per the editors, the present book has been framed up. There are 13 
papers based on the requisite data from India (8 papers), Pakistan (2 papers), 
Bangladesh (1 paper) and Sri Lanka (2 papers). In the introduction the editors 
have focused their view-points in relation to the purpose to be served by the 
book. They pointed out the needs for utilization of detailed ethnographic and 
historical data together with field research to get the Integrated picture of 
change in the socio-cultural in addition to the economic factors. The introduction 
given by the editors is divided into two sections. The first one is engaged in 
reviewing the work on migration in South Asian countries and its anthropo- 
sociological implications whereas the second one is meant for the analytical 
discussions on the papers presented in this volume. While reviewing the nature 
and extent of migration the editors have made use of the anthropological and 
sociological works on different human and village communities in South Asian 
Countries which have conspicuously been influenced by the phenomenon of 
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migration. They have taken keen interest in focusing discernible light on the 
complex web of economic and social relations of codependency which bound 
together different rural and urban territories, and also acts in flowing down the 
sentimental attitudes between desh and bidesh. In migration there are winners 
and losers — some get benefits and freedom, and for others there is increasing 
inequality and dependency. In the second section the editors have engaged 
themselves in evaluating the observations made by the different authors who 
have presented their papers here. They have ultimately remarked that migration 
is not merely economic strategies and issues of materialistic development 
rather migration results transformation in the life of the migrants as well as the 
people of the receipient region, to a considerable extent, they unitediy come 
under the domain of metamorphosis. It brings forth new identities that influences 
the existing orders which are very often challenged and face changes. In most 
of the cases there are always interactions between modern concepts accepted 
by the migrants and the traditional concepts of their original life-ways when they 
return. It has been understood from some studies that like the changing of 
migrants’ worldly identities and relationship their spiritual beliefs may also 
change. Ambiguity has been identified as the hallmark of migration. In spite of 
the fact that the migration fight for transfering themselves and their concerned 
families they are seen to torn between competing ideals. Either they separate 
their families and try to reach the power and resources of the place of migration 
or they remain in united condition; they may retain connection with their native 
villages or break away all the obligations with these. This sort of ambivalence 
has been categorically noted in some of the papers. Another feature of migration 
is that it always involves relations of power which may be between states, cities 
and regional areas, between migrants and non-migrants or between individuals 
within a migrants’ household. It is to be noted that the migrants are not always 
the makers of their own destiny by the selection of choices between costs and 
benefits as are sometimes thought of. Different papers though centred round 
the works conducted in various regions and countries, yet these all have been 
predesigned to pinpoint the specific domains of migration and its impact on the 
peoples’ way of life and specific thinking patterns. The different phases like 
modernity and social transformation have been explained in course of studies 
and especially in the background of the various happenings within 
the social and cultural settings of the concerned people in the region or country 
of study. The different conceptual ideas and their clarification as well as 
assessment as seen in the different papers like movement and morality movement 
and modernity, migration fever, social contradictions, competition and 
conspicuous consumption, myth of migration, migration and social change, 
gender and culture, health related ambivalence, shifting spatial and ethnic 
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affinities, rural cosmopolitanism are to be regarded as praiseworthy attempts. 
On the whole, what-is observed from the different discussions is that these 
have, to a considerable extent, fulfilled the editors’ purpose of relocating the 
study of human movement in South of Asia in the background of authentic 
ethnographic materials despite some lacunae which the editors have very 
politely confessed. Whatever may be the fact these do not create any constraints 
to make an entry into the situation and, having a concerted idea. oyer the 
phenomenon of migration and related affairs in South Asia. It is to be regarded 
as.a valuable contribution to the domain of study and research on gile 
ei in South Asian Countries. : ` 
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` K ea . “ R. M. SARKAR 


OOMMEN, T. K: : Nation, Civil Society and Social Movements — Essays 
in Political Sociology; Sage Publications, New Delhi-110 017, 2004, 
. pp. 266,.Rs. 495. 


Right from the development of social situation, whatever might'be its 
looseness in formation and deficiency in function, human groups have been 
trying their level best for giving it a conspicuous shape because of the fact that 
it was one of their effectual ways to struggle for survival. As time went on the 
looseness of the social setting became gradually tightened by the infliction of 
various thoughts and ideas oriented conventional customs on the behaviour 
patterns of the people towards the social system so far designed. In course of 
time after lots of.trial.and error the primitive people could give their society a 
meaningful entity. At present we find multiplex of concepts and ideas centering 
round the social perspectives which exert tremendous influence on everyday 
life of the human being throughout the world. The conceptualisation process 
must be understood properly and not only so the interacting patterns of various 
concepts are needed to be highlighted for better understanding of the society in 
which we live and work. . 


Professor T. K. Oommen has taken the effectual'effort, in this book, for 
analysing the three essential and much debated phenomena of social importance 
like nation, civil society and social movements In the background of the diversified 
factors constituting human social system like religion, language, state, good 
governance, policies, modernity etc. which have been synthesised here with 
the help of sociological methodologies. Allthe topics of study here have already 
been published in the different journals/books during different times between 
1992 and 2001. These have been arranged, in this book, following the basic 
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principle of the themes of discussion to fit these as per the title of the book. 
There are 12 different papers which, in turn, have been grouped into 3 parts in 
addition to.an introduction on the themes proper. At the very outset of discussion 
Prof. Qommen has put forward his assessment on national and nationality in 
South Asian perspective which is characterised by multiplicity of cultural traditions. 
According to him, in pre-independence period the term nation was used in such 
a way.that it was applicable to colonial India including Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
To the British Colonialists Indian subcontinent was never recognized as belonging 
to one nation. While.evaluating the conceptualisation pattern of. nation he has 
identified seven ways through which a nation can be defined. These ways have 
embraced the cultural, geographical, political, religious, linguistic and civilizational 
entities together with the unity of great and little nations. Then he has examined 
the stand of India as'a nation after, putting all the socio-historical and political 
interactions that have been effected through time and space. After analysing 
the nature and extent of interactions among the factors, given above, the author 
wants that there must be a specific consideration in the line of social reality. He 
has pointed out the futility in highlighting national identity that is seen during the 
global sports and games — he has called it puerile. 


Then the light of discussion has been focused on new nationalism, 
religious nationalism as well as language and nation. Distinction between two 
types of. nationalism viz., state centred and state renouncing and their two 
sub-types has been made. State Centred nationalism is based on the activities 
of transforming a part into a whole — a sovereign nation-state. İts sub-type is 
based on inter-state rivalry sometimes degenerates in chauvinism. In 
multinational politics religion and/or language oriented cultural-base instigates 
the national spirits. Their collective rights get the recognition of national right 
whereas the same of the minorities become anti-national. The other type of new 
nationalism is state renouncing and in which nationalities, minorities and ethnics 
take the essential role. The sub-type of this is articulated by nations — territorially 
anchored linguistic and tribal collectivists. He opines that racial groups and 
religious groups are not to be identified as nation groups and, therefore, their 
claim for collective rights as national can-not hold good. But their stand for 
claiming collective rights as minorities and as ethnics is always welcomed in 
specific circumstances. Religious nationalism and democratic policy cannot 
co-exist harmoniously, according to the author, especially when a society 
exhibits religious diversity. Through the presentation. of various illustrations from 
the society he has made it clear that the concept of a nation based on religion is 
not sustainable. As for example, he puts forward the case of Hinduism. He 
opines that Hindu is defined in three-different ways like, territory, religion, caste 
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or language. Thus at the time of presenting Hindu as a nation or nationality all 
these variables create problems to give that status. The authors attempt to 
explore the interlacing factors of the polylot character of Indian society, which ts 
unique, and in this sphere the discussion of the practical sides of the situation 
that the linguistic pluralism is being threatened due to restrictive language 
policies though it is regarded as the basis for the cultural renewal of India, is out 
and out highly appreciable. He has attracted the attention regarding the very 
attempt of communalisation of languages i.e. linking of languages with religion. 
It is based on: narrow sentiment and must be avoided. Part-II of the book is 
devoted to the civil society and its actions and reactions on state, religion, caste, 
language, good governance as well as the deprived section of the society. In the 
opening paper of this part the author has summarised various international 
concepts on civil society and has pointed out its activity patterns. The conceptual 
triology of the state, civil society and market has been explained here and the 
role of civil society in turning the pointer of development to the right path 
avoiding the programme of “destructive developments” has given a specific 
importance with due illustrations. Civil society in India has been viewed here 
from vantage point of religion, caste and language and it is argued that various 
associations and movements led by these have become the active tools for 
establishing equality between the two groups of humanity — privileged and 
deprived. There must be a balance between the state, market, and civil society 
to ensure good governance that is essential for establishing a good government. 
Civil society, it is to be noted, plays a vital role in facilitating the programmes for 
transformation of society in the desired way. Here lies a close organic linkage 
between good governance and civil society. The author, in course of his 
discussion on the various aspects of civil society, has suggested its view from 
below. He puts objection to the terms of differentiation given to the depressed 
communities and wants that the tradition of sociological and anthropological 
studies on these people must be changed to give proper justice to them. 


While discussing on the matters of social movements and their'overall 
impact, the subject-matters of the part III of the book, the author has disagreed 
with the trend of research on social movements and social policy that are 
generally conducted by the researchers by saying that the present state of 
research neglects the historicity of context of various socio-political and socio- 
economic phenomena.In course of various integrated illustrations drawn from 
the way of life of the different countries the author has raised the issue of 
re-appropriating the sociology of social movements. The social movements, 
according to him, are liable to study on a different perspective and the evaluation 
patterns of the conditions of their emergence must take departure from the 
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conventional social science research. Social movements and their diversified 
features and action-orientations in Indian social system during the pre and post 
independence periods have been very thoughtfully analysed with the exposition 
of concrete evidences from the socio-political settings of the country. The 
veteran and thoughtful social scientist like Prof. Oommen has presented the 
most essential issues of social sciences in such a unique way that once it is 
Started for reading it cannot be kept aside until and unless it is completed. All 
the illustrations are not only relevant and popular but also these are analysed 
categorically in a beautiful manner which help even the novices in the domain of 
political sociology to understand the central theme of discussion without any 
difficulty. Here lies the profound success of a book. 


R. M. SARKAR 


SAMEL, SWAPNA H. : Dalit Movement in South India 1857-1950, Serials 
Publications, New Delhi- 110 054, 2004, pp. 520, Rs.1295. 


In the present socio-politica! domain the Dalits have become the centre of 
attraction for obvious reasons. The age-old tradition-bound caste system in 
India was highly segmented and the different segments with specific occupations 
were arranged in a hierarchical order organised əffectually by the Brahmins 
enjoying the topmost position in the social settings. Various castes in that order 
were treated as per so-called purity-pollution concept and they had to accept 
the social position conditioned by ritualistic perspectives. Thus there developed 
the different categories of castes — high, clean, unclean, untouchable and 
other synonymous concepts. Dalits, the etymological meaning of which is 
oppressed or broken, were identified as the untouchable section of the 
Brahminical social order, and they were subject to multitude of opprobriums and 
deprivations to resist their efforts for rising above the condition destined for 
them. The term Dalit, as has been seen, is not of a recent origin though it is 
being used extensively curing the present period for multiple reasons, rather it 
has a conspicuous antiquity and the various activities relating to this group of 
humanity is characterized by varied socio-economic events. 


The present book by Dr. Swapna Samel is an attempt to study the 
movements of the Dalits through the ages to get themselves relieved of the age- 
long oppressions and unjustified conditions imputed on them. It is specifically 
an historical study on the Dalit movement organised during 1857 to 1950 in the 
four states of South India like Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and 
Kerala. The author has tried to highlight the essence of the united struggle of 
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this depressed section of the Community in the less studied South Indian 
phenomenon.of such kind. She examines the tempo.and the integrated nature 
of the movements organised by the Dalits in four politically separated landmass 
and after which she pinpoints.the dimensions of the patterns of that united 
appeal on the life of the people concerned: The Dalit movement originated in 
South India during the middle of the 18th Century which gained momentum in 
the earlier phase of the 20th Century. This movement, according to the author, 
Is distinct from other social movement and, therefore, it is needed to be 
evaluated in its proper perspective. It is to be noted that.there is no dearth of 
sociological and anthropological literatures on the question of Dalits and their 
movements pin-pointing their impact on the society as a whole. we are in line 
with the author of the present book that we lack full-fledged historical presentation 
of the total situation and on this issue the need of the book of such kind must fill 
the gap. But at the same time it is to be noted that this gap has never been 
conspicuous ‘because of the fact that all sociological and ‘anthropoldgical 
studies on Dalit situation are seen to be done on historical context of the region 
or locality where the study has been centred. The attempt for highlighting the 
continuous social phenomenon directly linked with the socio-cultural and political 
arenas must be conducted with the assessment of historical situations as the 
nature and extent of any movement organised by the people, very naturally, 
change with time. Thus the full-fledged sociological study of any social situation 
especially which works as per peoples’ values and sentiments cannot avoid the 
historical perspectives. Similarly, historical studies of the basic social situation 
must run side by side with'the changing social perspective; or in other words, 
analysis of the historical facts ‘should be done in the sociological context. 


In the book in question large mass of historical facts have been utilised 
that have been collected principally from the archival sources. The whole 
matters have been divided into six chapters including the Introduction and the 
conclusion. In the introduction the author has put forward her study principles 
with the bringing down of many socio-political situations of the country concerned. 
Attempts have been made here to analyse the very word “movement?” starting 
from the point of view of its derivation from the French term to its meaningful 
assessment in the background of other countries of the world. Then various 
theories of social movements have been presented which are followed by 
typology of social movements. Dalit movement has been designated here as a 
protest movement because it tries to make specific alterations in the social 
hierarchy to bring general transformation in the social order. The study then 
States that the protest movement discards the existing institutions which, they 
think, are the root cause of their deprivations. The oppressed humanity always 
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want to be dissociated with the social setting causing such mischievous act 
but where the internal bindings do not let them away from that unjust activity, the 
people simply lodge protest against the social as well as administrative 
machinaries. Protest is based on everybody's desire to be free. Dalit movement 
is such a type of protest. After a full-fledged and broad-based discussion on the 
emergence of the term Dalit and its all-India spread a somewhat detailed and 
complicated description has been provided here to highlight the impact of 
different devoted social workers, political leaders, educationists as well as 
philanthrophists on the socio-political situations of the country and the conditions 
of the depressed humanity. The author starts her discussions with the nature of 
caste system which is an age-old, integrated and traditionally effective social 
phenomenon, and it has been facing changes as well as being transformed as 
per necessity. It is such a social institution that has no parallel in the world 
context. Therefore, it needs a cautions approach to it and it must be studied in 
the background of the changing social philosophy as well as socio-political 
situational context. The castes, in spite of its alleviation from the rigid social 
hierarchical pattern of the society, are still being used for which these are not 
meant. Traditional Indian society was stratified, rather stratification at that time 
was the basic requirement to keep the economic organisation functioning 
actively. During the present situation of the country after a long course of 
thorough socio-political changes the stratified society may be an ill-fated 
happening but it does not mean that India would have been a progressive 
country if the caste system was provided with democratic spirit as the author 
reiterates. The bringing of Aryan myth in highlighting the origin of the caste 
system in India seems irrelevant today though the author spend much of her 
time in the Aryan and non-Aryan questions. The introduction is specifically filled 
up with large mass of data and the the unquisitive readers would find ample 
opportunities to have a look over the broad canvus in an exceptionally short 
time. But the matters of different nature have been jumbled up in such a way 
which sometimes become embarrassing. The definitions of castes have been 
given in such a diversified way that one concept criss-crosses the other and it 
becomes very much troublesome for a reader to understand the actual meaning 
of it. There should have been a good editing of this domain of discussion. 


The author's search into the historical perspectives of Dalit movements in 
the four states of South India is no doubt a valuable contribution to this sphere. 
Any kind of movement of human conmunities for arriving at a particular goal is 
directly influenced by the socio-cultural settings of the landmass concerned. 
Thus her effort for analysing the Dalit movement in the historical perspective 
demands a uniqueness when she prefers to study the movement according to 
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the socio-cultural setting developed within a specific geo-physical boundary 
conditioned by political jurisdiction. Various phases of the said movement in the 
states of South India under study are fed by laboriously collected data side by 
side with their relevant analysis and for which the work will be appreciable to all 
concerned. 


R.M. SARKAR 


KRISHNAIAH GOWDA, H.R. : Tribal Co-operatives in India, Serials Publications, 
New Delhi-110 054, 2003, pp. 240, Rs. 625. 


Co-operation Is the basic phenomenon for an ideal society which is 
centred round the reciprocal understandings in various phases of life. Right 
from the prehistoric hunting and gathering stages of living there had developed 
a sense of working together amongst the people which became inevitable for 
gathering food for survival. It continued unabated through the long course of 
prehistory and history because of the fact that working together with utmost 
appeal of helping each other became recognised as the specific tool to struggle 
for existence. In contemporary tribal life-ways where the reflections of primitive 
line of thinking are still to be seen, this trend of co-operation is highly discernible 
and it is found to be integrated with all the spheres of life in such a way that the 
Community of the tribe can easily be called as a Co-operative unit. This 
spontaneous co-operating mentality needs to be utilised properly at the time of 
opening up of any modernised and administration-orient co-operative institution 
amongst the tribal people. 


The book under review by Dr. H. R. Krishnaiah Gowda is pledged to 
find out the impact of a broad-based co-operative institution viz. Large-sized 
Adivasi Multipurpose Co-operative Societies (LAMPS) on tribal life of India with 
special reference to the similar organisation established and nurtured in 
Karnataka. The author, first of all, introduces the readers the facts regarding the 
Co-operative movement in India and the Co-operative Societies Act, 1904, 
though ın a very short perspective. Amongst the different types of co-operative 
organisations the LAMPS is designed to bring all-rounded welfare to the tribal 
comnunities. It has been resulted due to the recommendation of the Bowa 
Committee under the auspices of the Government of India. The organisation of 
the LAMPS has been activated as part of the Tribal Sub-Plan (TSP) which are 
meant to provide specific treatment to the tribal people to help them fight 
against the adverse situations. The author here pinpoints the multiple activities 
that are conducted by the LAMPS and due to which these have been regarded 
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not only as the useful media for economic development but also a close-set 
integration of different occupational devices of the tribes. The LAMPS as have 
been assessed from their working patterns and philosophy can be sald to have 
exerted multifarious influence on the backward, isolated and economically 
distressed tribal communities. The tribal people had been in a continuous 
process of exploitation of the severe type by the money-lenders, middle men 
and traders since long time past. These specific unfortunate situations in the life 
of the tribal people were considered by the government with requisite importance 
and as a result of which various Commissions and Committees as well as Study 
Teams were appointed by the Govt. of India to find out the specific ways to 
ameliorate the conditions of the tribals. One of those ways was the starting of 
LAMPS — a bigger society especially designed for the tribals. The formation of 
that society was the outcome of assimilation of all the small-scale scattered 
types of primary credit, consumer and other co-operative societies functioning 
in the different spheres of tribal life. In this connection the author has mentioned 
the requirements of the TSP concept as LAMPS have been introduced as a part 
of this ‘sub plan. By referring its specific features in connection with the socio- 
economic development of the tribal people as well as the efforts for their 
protection from exploitation, he has gone to present, in brief, the Important 
concept in the domain of TSP like Scheduled Area and Integrated Tribal 
Development Project (ITDP). Then the problematic issues of the tribal 
communities on an all-India basis have been brought into consideration, and 
after making a hurried survey on the tribal situation as reflected in the report of 
Dhebar Commission the progressive activities of the LAMPS throughout Indian 
States and Union Territories have been highlighted. It has been found out 
through the study that in India there are 4423 LAMPS (ın 1998) and out of which 
Madhya Pradesh has got the credit of having the highest number amongst the 
States and U.T.s and which is 1073. The uniqueness of the LAMPS lies in the 
fact that these are administered and managed principally by the tribal people. 
These are activated by the Board of Directors in which the Govt. officials are to 
work in close coordination with the tribal people as well as various tribal 
organisations. A review is then taken up to evaluate the nature and extent of 
workings of the LAMPS in the different States and UTs of India. The role of 
Tribal Co-operative Marketing Development Federation (TRIFED) in the working 
programme of LAMPS is important. It is centred round the full utilisation of 
natural products of the tribal areas and is based on the efforts for improvement 
of their marketability, assuring employment opportunities as well as creation of 
awareness about market forces and, therefore, it has been giving fillip to the 
activities of LAMPS. The study tells us that the LAMPS throughout India have 
given birth to such a situation that is not hopeful. A large number of LAMPS are 
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